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to bend nature 
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For all his progress and scientific development, man remains a vulnerable creature. 

He is capable of generating heat that will pulverise a city, and he can reach down to within a fraction’ 
of a degree of absolute zero; yet for himself life is impossible outside a small range of 

temperatures. Fortunately he has at hand much accumulated knowledge and a 

wide range of materials to aid him in the conservation of heat and in its distribution to calculated 
points at controlled rates. Enabling him so to bend nature to give him a more useful and 


happy life are the many products of The Cape Asbestos Co. Ltd. 


Owning mines and quarries in this country and abroad, and with complete 
facilities for processing and marketing, Cape Asbestos back up 
this world-wide organisation with intensive and 


continuous research and development. 


CAPOSITE — in the form of moulded blocks and pipe 
sections of Amosite asbestos: for thermal insulation. 


M A RINIT E — non-combustible sheet, made from 
Amosite asbestos: for the construction of A and B bulkheads 
in ships and for industrial ovens, driers etc. 


ASBESTOLU X — non-combustible insulation board, made from 
Amosite asbestos: for structural insulation combined 
with maximum fire protection. 


ROCK S!L—rock wool, processed from natural Scottish rock and 
available in a variety of different forms: 
for heat and acoustic insulation, and refrigeration. 


The Cape Asbestos Company /Ltd 


SUBSIDIARIES fand ASSOCIATES 


114 & 116 PARK STREET NDON Wi GROsvenor 6022 
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...and 
throughout 
the world. 


apermakers 
PP use and like 


ALBACEL and 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


: 4 Ingram coolness changes a man’s 
NS $ attitude to shaving! Ingram is 


7 . : 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE Sa” §$O comforting because it com- 
bines its own face lotion, which cools, soothes and protects 
as soon as your brush touches your face. Your razor 


Balanced has an easy passage — and you have a contented skin. 
There’s no sting, no bite, no drag with Ingram, the 


Paner-Grade Pulps coolest shave. in the world. Ingramshave tomorrow! 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
Provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 MADISON AVENUE, 


CORPORATION NEW YORK 16, N. Y. INGRAM combines its own face lotion 
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* In a world of rising prices it is worth knowing 9 
that as a result of reorganised production methods, WY e VE C | A 
Roneo have been able to reduce the price of 
the Commercial Series Office Equipment. 
Single and double pedestal desks, tables and h yf d b 
cupboards all cost considerably less. The modern c 4 cos L 0 ZA) 5) Se 
steel desk illustrated is now only £26.19s.0d. 
plus purchase tax £3.0s.8d. 























...2t pays to | 
call in RONEO and 
equip the office properly! 


Send for fully descriptive literature - RONEO LTD . STEEL & SYSTEMS DIVISION . SOUTHAMPTON ROW + LONDON - WC! 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7622 * BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY roan 
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Basic International Symbols 


Like the basic international chemical and 
engineering equations, the Kellogg symbol is 
internationally recognized as fundamental to 
the planning, engineering, and operation of 
profitable petroleum and petrochemical 
plants. In these two areas, Kellogg has gained 
high international recognition because it is 
international ...in its approach to process and 
plant design...in its facilities to procure mat- 
erials, equipment, labour...in its ability to 


co-ordinate and direct every phase of a major 
capital expenditure toward an early on-stream 
date, wherever in the world the project 
may be. 

Through its offices in London, Paris, New 
York, Toronto, Rio de Janeiro, and Caracas, 
Kellogg has worked with leading oil refiners 
and chemical firms the world over. If you are 
planning new or expanded facilities at home or 
abroad, Kellogg’s unique international back- 
ground and constant contact with technologi- 
cal advances here and overseas will result ina 
more profitable investment for your company. 
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Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE 


SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS 


THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 


COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA 


SUBSIDIARIES OF 


CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON + W.I. 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
CARACAS 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Transatlantic Speed Records Held by Pan American 


New York—Shannon _ Dec. 14, 1956 
New York—Prestwick Dec.11,1956 8hours 4 minutes 
New York—Paris Jan. 2, 1957 9 hours 18 minutes 
Paris—New York Mar. 20,1956 11 hours 18 minutes 
London—New York April 10,1956 11 hours 19 minutes 
New York—Vienna Jan. 27,1957 11 hours 36 minutes 
Frankfurt—New York May 29,1956 13 hours 15 minutes 
Rome—New York May 28,1956 16 hours 56 minutes 


7 hours 43 minutes 











Travelers the world over tell us there is one 
universal reason they’re taking to the air— 
speed! When you’re in a hurry to get to the 
U. S. A., you can’t beat Pan American’s 
*Super-7” Clippers* (Douglas-built DC-7Cs). 

The “‘Super-7” Clipper is the world’s fastest 
over-ocean airliner and specifically designed to 
fly nonstop across the Atlantic in either direc- 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


tion—eastbound or westbound. Pan American 


- has more DC-7C aircraft in service than any 


other carrier. This service almost exceeds the 
combined total of all other airlines. 


~ We’ve been flying the “Super-7s” for well 
over a year now. This priceless firsthand overseas 
experience is ‘yours only on the world’s most ex- 
perienced airline. 

While the smooth-working crew puts your 
“Super-7” through her paces, back in the cabin 
you enjoy the highest standard of service and 
the finest cuisine served aloft. At the recent 
International Culinary Exhibition in Frank- 
furt, a jury of world-famous gourmets and 
chefs awarded three prizes to Pan American 
and Maxim’s of Paris for superior cuisine 
served aloft. ° 


Ask for the “‘Super-7”. . . call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American. 600 offices around 
the world. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


PAA 
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Not just“a desk... 


COMPLETE SUITE 





























If you wish your office to ook impressive 


as well as efficient. the new 400-Style 


Suite is the answer. 


A basic design of 


exceptional merit has been adapted to a 
full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 


in modern office 


furnishing whilst 


maintaining harmony and dignity 


throughout. 


Immaculately styled ; many interesting 


features - 


robustly constructed 




































Please ask for Broci:ure EO 999. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 

































Recapture 
the atmosphere 
of the 
Festival 

Hall | Ee 
in your t : 
own home °4-— 
with 

Classic 


HI-FI 


The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with the discor- 
dant wail of tuning violins. The hush as the conductor raises 
his baton. And then—the beauty of a Mozart symphony or a 
Beethoven concerto floods your room with its magnificence. No 
matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can bring the 
Festival Hall right into your home. A Hi-Fi gramophoue or 
radio is an instrument refined and improved almost beyond 
belief. And Hi-Fi is not particularly expensive. We send sound 
systems and components of various kinds to all parts of the 
world, so write today for our fully illustrated brochure 
“WHAT IS HI-FI?” to 


GLASSIE 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 
“THE HIGH FIDELITY SPECIALISTS” 
352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061/2. 
Telegrams: Classifi, Croydon, Surrey. 
Bus services : 59a, 54, 12 and Green line—725. 
Nearest stations : Woodside. Addiscombe. East Croydon. 
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More than a change of address 


40-66 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


This fine building, to which the Bank moved 
from Tokenhouse Yard on 27th May, 1957, is 
a symbol of growth and enterprise not only of 
the Bank but also of the countries which it serves. 
The new Headquarters will be an instrument of 
service to all who have business with Latin 
America, and will see the continuance of nearly 
a century of endeavour for British trade. 








The Chairman says —I am very glad to 
tell our friends in the United Kingdom and 
in the other countries in which we operate, 
that we are now established in our new Head 
Office. This is only one of many steps that 
we are taking to make us better equipped 
to serve our customers in this country, and 
in Latin America where we are proud to 
have been established since 1862. 

















Branches in — Bradford: 55 Well Street. Manchester: 36 Charlotte Street, and in 

ARGENTINA - BRAZIL - CHILE - COLOMBIA - ECUADOR - EL SALVADOR - GUATEMALA - NICARAGUA 

PARAGUAY + PERU - URUGUAY + VENEZUELA - PORTUGAL + SPAIN + PARIS - NEW YORK 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
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Labour 


Fundamentalism 


IR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS has never been in the main stream 

of Labour political thought about nationalisation or anything else. 

When he said at St Helens last week that the idea that “ the state 

should engage in the wholesale nationalisation of industry . . . is as dead as 

a dodo,” and that even steel “ should not be renationalised merely in a fit 

of political pique,” he was speaking only for himself. He probably was 

not, in any Conscious way, trying out his ideas on the dog in his party’s 

manger. The interesting thing, nevertheless, will be to see how loudly 
the dog is or is not set barking. 

In the next twelve months, Labour’s executive is due to do a lot of 
thinking and feeling about nationalisation. The reasons for this are rather 
odd. The chief of them is that Labour candidates found at the last 
election that nationalisation was a supremely uninspiring issue—where it 
was not actively unpopular. The decision was therefore taken to concen- 
trate Labour’s immediate post-1955 “ rethinking ” on what were believed 
to be the more lively issues, such as equality and housing ; the idea was 
to take first things first. In practice, however, this has meant that these 
first things have been first forgotten. There is now much less danger that 
the next Labour Government will try to carry through “ another 1909 ” 
against the middle classes than there would have been if the party’s policy 
document on equality had been published just before the next election 
instead of just after the last one. 

This is all to the good. But the unforeseen disadvantages of the 
re-thinking timetable have now caught up with its unforeseen advantages. 
Before its party conference in October, Labour is due to publish its 
views about existing nationalised industries and its plans for new ones. 
The broad pattern which is emerging out of this re-thinking and 
re-wrangling has become fairly evident. The trend is plainly against 
naming whole industries for prospective take-over. Moderate Labour 
leaders would no doubt resist Sir Hartley Shawcross’s argument 
that “ nationalising great firms like ICI and Unilevers ” would “ lead the 
country to disaster”; but they do now recognise the crucial fact that 
enterprise is more important than ownership. Some of them also see that 
for a variety of reasons—political pressure for uneconomic pricing 
policies, the brake put by Treasury consent on proper salaries for people 
like atomic scientists, certain difficulties in the way of laying off redundant 
staff under a regime of deficit finance—the nationalisation of whole indus- 
tries can be an impediment to enterprise instead of a spur towards it. 

In its place, however, Labour is now toying with the idea of introducing 
two new sorts of nationalisation. It is about these that debate is likely to 
rage in the year ahead. The test in each case should be whether the 
scheme suggested is designed merely as a genuflection to the original 
socialist ideal-of public ownership of all means of production, distribution 
and exchange (in which Labour now believes to about the same extent as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury believes in Adam and Eve), or 
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whether it is designed as a remedy for some 
particular and real economic problem. By this test the 
first of Labour’s burgeoning ideas—that the state 
might be empowered to take over majority control 
of particular firms rather than of particular indus- 
tries—could presumably be turned into a not wholly 
uneconomic ginger device. There is room for dis- 
cussion of it as a useful threat for certain industries 
which are still insufficiently competitive, and where the 
entry of a state competitor belonging to no trade asso- 
ciation might do some good. (On pure grounds of 
efficiency, there has always been a better case for 
nationalising some small British firms than any large 
ones.) But, even if this objective was recognised and 
pursued, nobody can seriously suggest that a Labour 
Government would find that this inculcation of state 
competition was one of the first things that needed to 
be done. 

It is, however, the second glint in Labour’s eye that 
seems much more unfortunate and alarming. This is 
the idea (quarter-baked as yet) that the state should 
establish some vast nationalised investment trust, with 
its funds presumably accruing through an unnecessary 
transfer to public from private savings, via a higher rate 
of death duties and backdoor nationalisation of private 
superannuation schemes ; and that this trust should 
then buy sizeable blocks of the shares of publicly quoted 
companies. The idea here cannot be to secure part- 
ownership of inefficient companies; an investment 
trust that concentrated on holding only the shares of 
inefficient companies would hardly accord with the 
brightest tenets of even Labour finance. The aim can 
only be to secure a stake for the state in the biggest 
and most efficient companies—on the theory that this 
need not bring into play as many undesirable political 
and governmental pressures as would the complete 
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nationalisation of the same concerns ; two or three state 
directors would be less inhibiting than a whole board. 
But it would introduce none of the benefits that were 
originally supposed to be associated with nationalisation 
either ; and the best advice that can be given to Labour, 
on the brink of such re-thinking, is to chuck it. 

This is why the party reaction to Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross’s assault upon the old type of nationalisation 
will be so interesting to observe. The first reaction, of 
course, will be complaints of disloyalty, tactlessness, 
impropriety ; that happened long ago when a small boy 
drew attention to the fact that the old Emperor was 
no longer wearing any clothes. One of the tasks of 
Labour leadership this summer should be soberly to 
judge how far this orthodox party reaction really goes. 
To suggest that nationalisation (old-fashioned or new- 
fangled) should be left out of Labour’s next election 
programme is, one suspects, somewhat akin to suggest- 
ing that bishops should be brought into the Church of 
Scotland ; both propositions arouse very similar pre- 
judices among the faithful, and Mr Gaitskell is not the 
only Moderator to be mortally afraid of Disruption. 
But Labour is now in a position where its most obvious 
risk of playing itself out of the prospect of being 
Britain’s next government is by giving widespread 
offence ; and it so happens that the issues of nationalisa- 
tion which it is now weighing are precisely those that 
give most offence to the most marginal of its prospective 
fifteen million voters, perhaps to almost as illogically 
extreme an extent as they give delight to the most ardent 
of its few thousand active party workers. If Mr 
Gaitskell thinks that the most faithful can never be 
successfully withstood by an appeal to the more 
numerous—well, let him look first at the forecasts and 
then at the facts of the outcome of the Presbyterian 
Church’s General Assembly at Edinburgh this week. 


European Insecurity 


Projects for the reuniting of Germany and for limited disarmament 
in Europe are really parts of a larger problem—and the 
parts should not be allowed to obscure the whole 


A REALISTIC world map would show postwar 
Western Europe as a narrow strip of land, little 
more than an isthmus, between the broad blue Atlantic 
and the red-flagged Eurasian mass that stretches from 
Saxony to Shanghai. For all the energy and talent of 
the crowded peoples of this fringe area, their free 
societies could scarcely have survived the successive 
onslaughts of Nazi aggression and communist pressure 
without support from across the ocean. That is one half 
of the problem of European security. The other is the 
imposition of police states on east European peoples 


whose longing for freedom was made agonisingly vivid 
by the Hungarian revolt last autumn. As long as these 
two unstable situations persist, the problem of Europe’s 
security will remain unsolved. 

Today, with reunion looming large in the West Ger- 
man elections, and neutralised or “open” areas in 
discussion of disarmament, the European problem in 
its various guises is once more the focus of attention. 
Looking back, it is striking to note how little serious 
debate it was evoking a year ago. The four-power con- 
ferences of 1955 had bared post-Stalin Russia’s 
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determination to hold Stalin’s ground. Neither the 
Geneva meetings nor Dr Adenauer’s journey to Moscow 
produced any reduction of the unpayable price which 
Russia set for German reunion ; the fate of eastern 
Europe was not even acceptable as a topic for discussion. 
From the sunlit “ summit ” Europe descended into new 
depths. of gloomy resignation. In early 1956 Mr 
Khrushchev’s “destalinising” experiment excited 
hopes which, however, were quickly dashed by his 
condemnation of “national communism” and 
“revisionism.” The encouraging trend in Poland was 
darkened by the shadow of the Hungarian tragedy ; and 
then the conflict in Egypt drew attention away to the 
immediate perils in the Middle East. 


Ns. the European problem is back in the centre of 

the stage, unchanged in essentials, yet changed in 
appearance. The approach of long-range nuclear 
strategy is transforming the military equation. In the 
continuing disarmament talks between the powers, 
possible zones of mutual inspection, or of arms limita- 
tion, have a new prominence. This, as was pointed out 
in The Economist on May 18th, and as both Dr 
Adenauer and Herr Ollenhauer have newly emphasised, 
is liable to make Germans (of all parties) fearful lest any 
disarmament scheme might take as its base line, and 
thereby perpetuate, the division of their country. It 
bears also on the new position of the satellites. As the 
nuclear age evolves Russia may be less concerned to 
preserve a military glacis of dwindling value in eastern 
Europe. And the Hungarian revolt and Poland’s 
insubordination must have led at least some Russians 
to wonder if their east European empire is now more a 
liability than an asset. 

It is, of course, arguable that events in Hungary and 
Poland should already have suggested to the Soviet 
rulers themselves that a withdrawal from eastern 
Europe would serve their own interests. This reasoning 
has inspired, among other. projects, the “ Gaitskell 
plan,” which the Leader of the Opposition expounded 
in his recent Harvard lectures. This plan called for the 
progressive withdrawal of all foreign forces from Ger- 
many and the satellites, which countries would thence- 
forth be neutralised, their armaments restricted, and 
their frontiers guaranteed by each other and by the 
major powers. Many variations on the same theme have 
been put forward. All such plans evoke certain objec- 
tions in the West itself. Western Europe without 
western Germany, it is objected, would be so weak, and 
so narrow an “ isthmus,” that its defenders’ task would 
be impossible. A fatal blow would be struck to the 
domestic position and prestige of German champions 


of solidarity with the West. Moreover, the neutrality — 


of seventy million reunited Germans simply could not 
be ensured by other powers whose mutual hostility 
might be skilfully exploited by a future German 
government bent on aggrandisement. These arguments 
boil down to a fear that projects of this kind would 
upset even the present uneasy balance of power in 
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Europe—unless they went with a general disarmament 
programme drastic enough to produce a truly stable 
world balance of power. 

But there would be at least an incentive for more 
lively discussion of these calculations if it were not so 
painfully cléar that Russia will not look at any of the 
current projects. From the recent spate of Soviet 
statements, Marshal Bulganin’s voluminous corre- 
spondence, and Mr Khrushchev’s interview with the 
New York Times, one thing stands out. Moscow’s 
objectives in Europe remain what they were in 1954-55. 
The Atlantic alliance must be dismantled; American 
and other allied forces must withdraw to their home 
countries ; German reunion cannot be granted unless 
these things are done, and even then its basis must be 
a fifty-fifty deal between the elected government of the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet-imposed one of the 
“Democratic Republic”; political freedom in eastern 
Europe must be regarded as a dead letter. All that 
Russia offers in exchange is the scrapping of the 1955 
Warsaw Pact—a painless concession, for its military 
grip on eastern Europe was if anything stronger 
before 1955 than it has been since ; the reunion of a 
Germany which would be imperilled domestically by 
the privileged position obtained by Herr Ulbricht’s 
communist apparatus, and externally by the sharp tilt- 
ing of the European balance in Russia’s favour ; and 
Mr Molotov’s familiar version of a European 
“ security system.” 


iy last dusty exhibit from the Kremlin archives 
is worth examining. Ostensibly its purpose is to 
reinforce the peace of Europe through an exchange of 
guarantees. But when, at the “summit” in 1955, Sir 
Anthony Eden offered an exchange of guarantees, 
specifically recognising Russian fears of German 
resurgence, Marshal Bulganin’s terse rebuff was the 
comment that powerful states need no guarantees. 
Everything that has happened since then has confirmed 
the simple deduction that the Molotov “ security ” pro- 
ject has only one purpose: to make west Europeans 
think they can dispense with the alliances from which 
they in fact derive their security. It would be more 
accurate to call it an insecurity system. The cool atti- 
tude that west Europeans have adopted toward it for 
three years does credit to their goad sense. 

It might appear that the German Socialists are an 
exception in this respect. Herr Ollenhauer has just 
restated their inclination towards a somewhat vague 
European security arrangement which, in their view, 
would make it possible to dispense with the Atlantic 
alliance. But Dr Adenauer has likewise reaffirmed his 
government’s support for a system of guarantees such 
as Sir Anthony proposed in 1955. And in practice 
the Socialists could stomach no better than the 
Chancellor the conditions with which Russia’s plan is 
garnished—in particular, its insistence that western 
Germany must go cap in hand to Herr Ulbricht. They 
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may squeeze some electoral advantage out of their ill- 
defined position ; and Moscow, for its part, may dangle 
some new Damoclean question marks over the 
approaching German elections. But it is hard to see 
any reality in these gestures. Whatever government 
emerges from the elections will find its policy confined 
within very narrow limits as long as Russia’s general 
intentions in Europe remain unchanged. 

The prominence given this week to Dr Adenauer’s 
success in obtaining allied reassurances about German 
reunification makes it pertinent to point out that, 
while the division of Germany undoubtedly complicates 
the disarmament problem, there is no evidence that this 
problem would be easily solved even if Germany did 
not exist. The same is true of the European problem. 
The Germans’ longing for reunion provides Russia’s 
strongest card in the European game ; but if Germany 
were to vanish from the map, the essential problem— 
the unstable division of Europe itself—would remain. 
The Soviet rulers, who regularly declare themselves 
dedicated to the worldwide triumph of their system, 
have motives other than fear of Germany for keeping 
their grip on eastern Europe. 

To suppose that the grip can be maintained for ever 
would, however, be needlessly pessimistic. The east 


Malthusians 


World population is liable to be doubled by the 
end of the century, according to a UN estimate. 
But will it ? Recent experience has exploded 
every available theory of population growth, 
revealing “social engineering ” to be a very 
inexact science 


T is not long since the appearance of almost any 
I current population statistics could be counted on to 
release a spate of warnings of imminent Malthusian 


calamity. The conquest—so ran the argument—of 
major killing diseases and the application of new stan- 
dards of maternal and child care had triggered in the 
under-developed areas of the world a demographic 
explosion far vaster than that similarly set off in 
eighteenth-century Britain. No correspondingly vast 
open spaces remained to play the role that pampas and 
prairie played in the Industrial Revolution ; on the con- 
trary, erosion, deforestation, and soil exhaustion 
threatened even the existing inadequate “estate of 
man.” Chronic malnourishment punctuated by famine 
already afflicted most of humanity ; and it was—accord- 
ing to the prophet’s pessimistic or Utopian cast of mind 
—the duty of the more fortunate nations either to get 
really tough and stop their misguided interference with 
mortality rates, or to get really tender and earmark a 
large part of their own resources to feeding, and educa- 
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European peoples are increasingly restive. The Russian 
people are beginning to question their masters’ argu- 
ment that east Europeans must be subjugated and, if 
necessary, slaughtered to save them from alleged west- 
ern bellicosity. Resentment at insulation from the out- 
side world is mounting in both Russia and eastern 
Europe. Moscow has found that “competitive co- 
existence ” is apt to turn into competitive disintegration, 
that the mood of relaxation which it has tried to foster 
is at least as dangerous for its own system as for the 
West. Its reaction has been to intensify its splitting 
tactics, which now range from the new series of warn- 
ings to west Europeans about nuclear perils, and the 
exploitation of anti-Americanism since the Suez crisis 
in Britain and France, to such well-worn themes as 
Rapallo talk for Germans and anti-German talk for 
Frenchmen. 

The present tasks for the West are to maintain 
its unity in face of these tactics ; to keep discussion of 
a European settlement alive without letting Moscow 
make too much hay out of the inevitable controversy 
that this involves ; and to get its messages, reassuring 
as well as encouraging, across the iron curtain. Only 
in this way can a constructive approach be made to the 
restoration of true security in Europe. 


and Marxists 


ting into more moderate procreative habits, the victims 
of the Malthusian devil. 

The human chain-reaction certainly continues. The 
latest United Nations Demographic Yearbook* shows 
that world population is increasing at a rate which would 
double the present total of over 2,700 million by the 
end of the century ; more significantly, it reveals that 
those countries which had the highest rate of increase 
in 1945-49 further accelerated that rate in 1950-54. 
But the forecast results of the chain reaction simply have 
not materialised. So far from famine extending its grip, 
it has retreated and, however precariously, has been 
contained. Even the swing of relative prices in favour 
of farmers and against secondary producers, which was 
supposed to constitute the chief economic feature of our 
time, has been halted and partly reversed. It is too 
soon to crow ; but humanity evidently has a longer 
breathing space, in which to adjust its breeding habits 
to the facts of “death control,” than either pessimists 
or Utopians thought ten years ago. 

Unadjusted breeding habits do impose a desperately 
heavy handicap, especially on under-developed nations 
aiming at economic transformation. So far as current 
output goes, they must run faster and faster to stay 
in the same place ; so far as capital development goes, 
they must earmark for the mere minimum housing and 





* United Nations Demographic Yearbook, HMSO. 


751 pages. 50s. paper, 60s. cloth. 
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equipment of their new millions most of the resources 
that could otherwise be used to increase productivity. 
The weight of that handicap is now recognised even by , 
Communist China, which until recently was proclaim- 
ing, in spite of all the hyena-economics of imperialist 
plotters, that the more babies the merrier. Since March, 
Chinese women have been able (in principle) to get 
abortions and sterilising operations on request ; the 
planned output of contraceptives has been stepped up 
five-fold and their prices cut by 30-60 per cent ; there 
have even been proposals to raise the minimum age for 
marriage to 23. China’s volte-face has not so far been 
matched in Russia, but the deliberate drive for numbers 
seems to have been soft-pedalled there, too. A faint 
hope is discernible that demography may be taken out 
of politics. 


| Sige without ideological blinkers, however, popula- 
tion policy still works largely at random for want 
of adequate knowledge of the factors affecting man’s 
breeding habits. Hardly a wrack remains of the crude 
Malthusian theory that better living automatically 
raises birth rates and numbers. Its successor, diametri- 
cally opposite, was the argument that better living auto- 
matically lowered birth rates ; that theory hardly sur- 
vived the spectacle of a rise in the American net repro- 
duction rate to parity with that of India. Sociological 
theories, stressing the subservience or emancipation of 
women or the effectiveness or absence of “ social capil- 
larity »—the urge to rise in the world—are equally laid 
waste, as a comprehensive explanation, by the American 
evidence. Marxist theory, treating babies as a raw com- 
modity, output of which varies with the demand for 
labour, and so with the class relationships arising from 
successive phases of economic development, has abso- 
lutely nothing to say about demographic causation once 
classes have been abolished. No theory has yet enabled 
demographers to predict numbers even half a generation 
ahead with a degree of accuracy sufficient for “ social 
engineering,” let alone indicated to governments the 
means of changing their peoples’ breeding habits. 

The latest attempt at a comprehensive theory* is 
neo-Marxist. In the eyes of its author, Mr Coontz, 
diet, health, income, contraceptive knowledge, social 
capillarity, feminism and all the rest, are direct or 
indirect effects of one overriding cause—the demand for 
labour power, interpreted in a sense rather more 
sophisticated than Marx’s to allow for variations in the 
kind of labour power demanded and thus in its price, 
and the conditions, of supply. Procrustes himself had 
no harder job than Mr Coontz, and inflicted no more 
drastic maltreatment on his raw material, in the way of 
stretching, twisting and amputation ; but his book has 
a certain usefulness both positive and negative. Posi- 
tively, it substitutes general economic opportunity—of 
which employment opportunity is, in a developed or 
developing economy, the most important kind—both 





* Population Theories and the Economic Interpretation. By 
Sidney H. Coontz. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 195 pages. 25s, 
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for food supply and for achieved standards of living as 
the main economic influence on demographic change: 
which is a manifest improvement in realism. Only in 
actual famine does food take absolute priority over all 
other ingredients in the standard of living ; the chroni- 
cally malnourished Asian or African will no more sacri- 


‘fice all other amenities to a sufficiency of diet than the 


chronically shivering Englishman will sacrifice all other 
amenities to a sufficiency of space-heating. And the 
absolute level of the standard has less influence on 
family-raising attitudes than does a feeling, however 
unexplicit, that it is buoyant, stable, or threatened—a 
feeling largely dependent on the “ demand for labour ” 
in the widest sense. 


EGATIVELY, Mr Coontz’s omissions focus attention, 

paradoxically, on the obvious, but oddly neglected, 
matter of sheer personal taste. Admitting, in a footnote, 
that procreation itself is not economically motivated (a 
refreshing touch of realism), he discloses an assumption 
that “ children are regarded as a good ” whose acquisi- 
tion is permitted or discouraged by economic circum- 
stances. In other words, if raising families cost them 
nothing, all parents would produce as large a family 
as was physically possible. Anyone, of course, who 
believes that economic considerations alone settle a 
woman’s willingness or unwillingness to spend half her 
adult life in a state of pregnancy, or for that matter a 
man’s willingness or unwillingness to live permanently 
surrounded by clamorous babies, would believe any- 
thing. 

But the very absurdity of this belief highlights the 
question: what does in fact determine the personal, 
subjective, emotional attitudes on which economic 
causes exert their influence ? What gives them their 
strength ? Those couples who are absolutely resolved 
not to have more babies will avoid them, whatever their 
material standards and prospects, by means ranging 
from total abstinence, however difficult, at one extreme 
to sterilisation, however repugnant, at the other, with 
a range of more or less satisfactory contraceptive prac- 
tices and more or less dangerous abortions in between. 
Those who only mildly prefer not to have more babies 
will, even with adequate contraceptive devices to hand, 
take chances—and the consequences. These subjective 
differences stand out most clearly where contraception is 
universally familiar and the size of families is conse- 
quently a matter of means and taste. But they emerge 
even where contraception is forbidden (as witness the 
differing family patterns of Roman Catholic, agricul- 
tural Ireland and Roman Catholic, agricultural Italy), 
or only beginning to be known and respectable (as 
witness the precipitous fall in the Japanese birth rate 
between 1949 and 1954, and the lack of any com- 
parable fall, despite official encouragement, in India). 

Any government, or world organisation, trying to 
develop new family patterns must evidently take these 
differences into account. Equally evidently, in no field 
is prediction less possible or policy more uncertain of 
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effect. The projections of the UN Demographic Year- 
book may well, in another couple of decades, look as 
funny as do today those of Dr Enid Charles, who in 
the 1930s was convincingly demonstrating that by 1950 
the population of Britain would have begun to lead that 
of the West in general in a rapid and disastrous fall. 
Complacency, however, is as unjustifiable as fatalism 
or panic. It is a fact that birth and death rates are still 
wildly out of step; it is a fact that the more over- 
crowded nations lack a hair’s breadth of safety-margin 
against drought, flood, or other threat to their food 
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supplies ; it is a fact that their economic progress— 
in which, even from the narrowest national point of 
view, Britain has a strong interest—is hampered and 
endangered by their disproportionate fertility. That 
these facts should have been recognised in the teeth 
of that virtually fact-proof obstacle, Marxist dogma, 
gives them the greater weight. If any Asians still suspect 
that the West whips up population scares for its own 
obscure but nefarious purposes, the news from Peking 
should do more to convince them than any number of 
statistical demonstrations. 


Harveian Ovation 


William Harvey, who discovered 
the circulation of the blood and 


whom many regard as the founder of scientific 
medicine, died three hundred years ago next 
Monday. His outlook and methods still teach 


important lessons today 


= E was ... of the lowest stature, round-faced, 
H olivaster complexion ; little eie, round, very 
black, full of spirit.” So John Aubrey, writ- 
ing towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
described the man whom doctors from all over the 
world are honouring in London next week. The 
tercentenary of William Harvey’s death in 1657 is 
being commemorated on a scale unprecedented in 
British medicine. Besides a full week of scientific 
sessions, ending in a meeting at Folkestone, Harvey’s 
birthplace, there will be colour television demonstra- 
tions of human physiological experiments and a dis- 
cussion on cardiac surgery, in which American doctors 
attending the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association will participate by transatlantic radio- 
telephone. 

Why is Harvey the most revered of English 
physicians ? Most people who have heard of him at 
all will know that he discovered the circulation of the 
blood, and a first edition of that tiny book, “‘ Exercitatio 
de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis,” first published* in 1628, 
is worth several thousand pounds today. The layman, 
still pretty ignorant of how his body works, may find it 
hard to appreciate the importance of this work. But to 
the doctor it places Harvey in the same position in 
medicine as Newton in physics and Galileo in 
astronomy. In Harvey’s day the ancient theories of the 
functions of the heart, the blood and blood vessels still 





* A new translation by Professor K. J. Franklin, together with 
the Latin text, has been published by Blackwell Scientific 
Publications. Price 17s. 6d. 

+ William Harvey. By Louis Chauvois. Hutchinson Medical 
Publications. 271 pages. 25s. 


possessed the inviolable imprint of Galen’s teaching in 
the second century. They were so confused, and so 
far from reality, that it is difficult for anyone, brought 
up on the true facts of the circulation, to grasp them. 
It was asserted, for instance, that blood in the veins 
carried nutriment from the liver, and that blood in the 
arteries carried spirits mixed with air to all parts of the 
body ; that blood ebbed and flowed like the tide in 
both arteries and veins ; that the heart was the seat of 
primordial heat and charged the blood with vital spirit. 

Others had made tentative attacks upon this theory 
even before Harvey began to study medicine at Padua 
in 1600, but it was the twenty years of his experiments, 
persistent demonstrations and teaching, culminating in 
the publication of his slim book, that eventually swept 
it away. It is wholly appropriate, therefore, that the 
general theme of next week’s congress is “A review 
of the present knowledge of the circulation.” 


_" Harvey’s fame rests not only on his discovery 

itself, but also, and even more surely, on the way 
he reached it. There seems to have been no Eureka 
about the circulation of the blood. It was, his latest 
biographert tells us, Harvey’s anatomical observations 
as a medical student that first led him to question 
Galen’s teaching, and he built up his theory bit by bit 
from what he observed over the following years in his 
experiments in his “ museum.” Here, evening after 
evening, after a professional day in St Bartholomew's 
hospital, at the Royal College of Physicians, or seeing 
patients (he was physician to Charles I), he dissected 
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eels, frogs, shrimps, snails, snakes, fish and some warm- 
blooded creatures, too, examining their hearts and 
vessels and watching the minute pulse in a fertile egg. 
He did all this with inadequate instruments and 
what was little more than a magnifying glass, for 
Leeuwenhoek did not invent his microscope until after 
Harvey’s death ; he never actually saw the capillary 
vessels, but had to infer them. Yet were he alive today 
and possessed all the accumulation of modern know- 
ledge and the precision of modern technique, there is 
little of substance that he would want to alter in “ De 
Motu Cordis.” 

Harvey was, in fact, the first experimental 
physiologist-——“ the first that I heare of,” says Aubrey, 
“that was curious in anatomie in England.” But his 
curiosity was matched by his patience and thoroughness, 
and it was his demonstration of the virtues of sys- 
tematic observation, of measurement, of planned 
experiment that entitles him to be called the originator 
of scientific medicine. He was an exponent of a dictum 
of Francis Bacon, whose doctor he had been, that 

all true and fruitful natural philosophy hath a double 

scale or ladder . . . ascending from experiments, to the 


invention of causes ; and descending from causes, to the 
invention of new experiments. 


Scientific medicine did not flower immediately. Indeed, 
it is only in this century that it has reached maturity, 
and in the eighteen-seventies, when the tercentenary of 
Harvey’s birth was celebrated, it was still possible to 
regard clinical medicine as an art as much as a science. 
But the great clinicians of the past could not have 
practised as they did without the knowledge generated 
from Harvey’s experiments, and there is a direct con- 
nection between these and the large-scale laboratory 
experiments of today, the Medical Research Council 
and the carefully controlled trials of therapeutic 
procedures. 

Harvey’s claim to immortality extends, however, even 
beyond the wide field of medical science. Nor is it only 
the immense range of his activities that gives him a 
place among the great minds of the world. In that, he 
was essentially a man of the seventeenth century, the 
century of Newton, Galileo and Descartes, the century 
of abounding energy in almost every walk of life, the 
century that saw the foundation of the Royal Society, 
some of whose founding members had been Harvey’s 
friends. The eager questing minds of the intellectual 
giants of this century would not allow them to become 
blind to all pursuits but their own. Christopher Wren 
was an astronomer, who had also done physiological 
experiments, before he became the King’s Surveyor of 
Works. Harvey himself was a general practitioner— 
though in this respect his contemporary reputation was 
poor—as well as a lecturer, demonstrator, anatomist and 
physiologist. Nor was “ De Motu Cordis” his only 
published work. Towards the end of his life he pub- 
lished, somewhat reluctantly, his “ Exercitationes de 
Generatione Animalium,” which shows him as a 
pioneer embryologist: grasping, though admittedly 
imperfectly, the principle omne vivum ex ovo; and 
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anticipating nineteenth century workers in his 
enunciation of the theory that the term of a new 
life is not suddenly transformed into a homunculus or 
animalunculus, but that in its development the new 
organism recapitulates the stages of evolution. Harvey 
had made numerous similar notes on the generation of 
insects, but they were all lost when Parliament’s soldiers 
pillaged his house in the Civil War—as he himself put 


it, “the greatest crucifying ” to him that he had ever 
suffered. 


7" specialists who will be gathered in London next 
week would do well to ponder the breadth of 
Harvey’s mind. Pervading all his life, and what would 
have given him a lasting eminence even without his 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, was his passion 
for truth, combined with humility about his own experi- 
ments and tolerance for the views of others. This 
scientific pursuit of truth is apparent in his dedication 
of “De Motu Cordis,” in which he addresses his 
colleagues of the Royal College of Physicians. “ For 
true philosophers,” he says, 

aflame with love of truth and wisdom, never find them- 

selves so sage or so full of wisdom or so abounding in 


perception but that they cede place to truth from whom- 
soever or whensoever it comes. 


Philosophers, he goes on, do not lose their freedom 
“in bondage to the traditions and precepts of any, 
except their own eyes convince them.” Honest men 
should not let themselves become so angry or envious 
that they cannot give a fair hearing to proposals made 
on behalf of truth. 

This was a vain plea. “De Motu Cordis ” was re- 
ceived, especially abroad, with all the hostility that still 
greets a revolutionary idea ; and even at home, Harvey 
told John Aubrey, “ he fell mightily in his practize, and 
that *twas beleeved by the vulgar that he was crack- 
brained.” But it was not fear of unpopularity that had 
made him delay so long in publishing both “ De Motu 
Cordis” and “ De Generatione Animalium.” Rather 
it was a genuine wish to be sure of his facts by repeated 
experiments, and to convince his colleagues and his 
students by demonstrations, so that they would believe 
only what they themselves had seen, that made him 
reluctant to rush into print—in such striking contrast 
to many medical researchers of today. 

Harvey, moreover, never presumed that his investiga- 
tions of the heart’s movement represented the last 
word. “ Others,” he says, “ given this lead, and relying 
on more productive talents, may find an opportunity 
to carry out the task more accurately and to investigate 
more skilfully.” He was, says Aubrey, “far from 
bigotry.” He disclaimed, in his dedication of “De 


Motu Cordis,” any wish “ to provoke a contemporary,” 
or to “ charge with falsehood any searcher after truth, 
or besmirch any man with a stigma of error.” Observa- 
tion is sacred, belief is free—this guiding principle of 
Harvey’s life has an application as universal today as 
three hundred years ago. 
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LORD SALISBURY 


Ice and Acid 


ORD SALISBURY last week displayed some very simple 
L emotions in the House of Lords, but did so in a 
sufficiently familiar manner—detached, almost embarrass- 
ingly self-deprecating, and never angry—to make a much 
greater impact within the House than he seems to have 
made outside it. He spoke with his usual impressive 
authority, and chilled the House with the note of personal 
tragedy in his feeling (perhaps premature) that he will not 
take office again. But there was no playing to a wider 
gallery here—not a single striking, quotable phrase—and 
the magic of the manner could not disguise the fact that 
the content seemed almost lightweight. He would have 
liked the British and French governments to continue a 
partial boycott, and he pushed aside the obvious economic 
snags by evoking the spirit of Dunkirk. This was more 
up to date than Lord Hinchingbrooke, who took the 
Commons back to Agincourt, but it was no more relevant 
to the economic realities of 1957. By the end of the 





debate Lord Salisbury himself came near to acknowledging ~ 


that a purely Anglo-French boycott might be difficult, and 
he shifted his complaint to the Government’s failure- to 
build up a wider resistance movement to Egypt within the 
Canal Users’ Association. For the future, Lord Salisbury’s 
one positive suggestion was that Britain should plan, as a 
matter of announced policy, to re-route all tankers round 
the Cape as soon as practicable. Even this, however, he 
recognised might take some years. 

These were fairly narrow grounds for disagreement, and 
the nub of Lord Salisbury’s dissatisfaction was no doubt 
to be found in his final homily about the need for being 
firm and consistent in foreign policy—with the implication 
that, over Cyprus and Suez at least, Mr Macmillan had 
been neither. But such strictures only deepened the 
mystery of why Lord Salisbury, having suffered silently 
the snipe-like course of Sir Anthony Eden, so quickly 
recoiled from the new Prime Minister. When Lord Salis- 
bury sat down he was vulnerable to, and hurt by, the 
acid little historical reminiscences of Lord Attlee ; and 
one was left to wonder whether the real event of the 
debate was not the contribution by Lord Halifax, whose 
criticism that those who ordered the invasion of Port Said 
did not seem to have “thought out fully the conditions 
of a successful issue” was one of the best Conservative 
speeches about last October for a very long time. 

Yet it would be wrong to dismiss the Cecil influence 
from all future reckoning. The Government has still some 
major hurdles to clear: Cyprus, for instance, and the final 
Suez settlement. Mr Macmillan has got Tory MPs into 
a state where he can sell them anything (witness another 
deliberate success in twisting Mr Gaitskell’s tail at ques- 
tion time on Tuesday), but he is still meeting sales resis- 


$ 


. tions. 


tance in the country. Many rank and file Tories instinc- 
tively warm to the appeal of Lord Salisbury and the eight 
Independents. Lord Salisbury told the peers that he did not 
want to rock the boat, but Mr Macmillan could still find 
him an awkwardly dragging anchor. 


FRANCE 


Tight Shoes 
and an Unmanned Helm 


PLEVEN’S exploratory consultations deepened the 
M. French political deadlock by revealing the economic 
burden that will fall on M. Pflimlin or any other new 
premier. This week the treasury was compelled to make 
a first appeal to the Bank of France for money. But M. 
Pleven’s most striking revelation was that drastic measures 
must be taken at once if a crisis in foreign payments is to 
be avoided. He suggested that France should go back 
on its obligations to OEEC, suspend all measures of trade 
liberalisation and revert temporarily to quotas and restric- 
Any such moves would go so much against the 
prevailing “ European ” spirit as to endanger the prospects 
of ratification of the common market treaties—and not 
in France alone. 

Stubborn financial facts are apparently beginning to 
influence the general approach to the Algerian question. 
It is also significant that most of the politicians consulted 


_ on this topic have pointed to the need to face the United 


‘Nations Assembly later in the autumn. The feeling is 
growing that new initiatives have become inevitable. One 
suggestion is that representatives of all French overseas 
possessions should be called to a conference. There a new 
statute for Algeria might be evolved within a French Union 
reformed on federal lines. 

The next prime minister will face a grim task, and there 
is understandably little enthusiasm for the job of filling 
M. Mollet’s down-at-heel shoes. One man with both the 
stature and courage required is not only ignored, but has 
removed himself from the centre of the political stage. 
M. Mendés-France has resigned the leadership of the 
Radical party nearly two years after taking it over. Some 
of his admirers will say two years too late, since they 
could never understand what he was doing in the Radical 
galley. He tried to set it on a new course by imposing 
discipline. Recalcitrants, including figures as important 
as MM. Faure and René Mayer, were thrown overboard. 
But even this proved no cure for insubordination, and now 
M. Mendés-France has given up his command. It is not 
yet clear whether the alarmed Radicals will call him back 
to the helm of their drifting craft, or whether he will now 
paddle his own canoe. But what is clear is that he will 
not be called upon to solve the Algerian question—at least, 
not yet. 
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CYPRUS 


Judgment Against the Police 


ISQUIETING reports have been coming out of Cyprus 
D about the treatment of accused persons by the police 
and about the conduct of trials. In five cases over the past 
month irregularities of various sorts have caused the courts, 
very properly, to quash convictions or award acquittals. In 
two cases (one of which involved five death sentences) the 
irregularity was the technical one of failing to translate all 
the evidence into Greek. But other cases have been more 
serious. Last week, for instance, the Supreme Court set 
aside a ten-year sentence passed on a Greek Cypriot found 
guilty of carrying and placing a bomb, on the grounds that 
there was a reasonable doubt whether the man’s confession 
had been voluntary. Two days later, Nicos Sampson, a 
Greek Cypriot journalist, was acquitted on a charge of 
murdering a British police sergeant because of insufficient 
evidence. The judge strongly criticised the treatment that 
the police themselves admitted Sampson had received after 
his arrest ; he ruled that an alleged confession made at that 
time was inadmissible because the prosecution could not 
prove that it was free and voluntary. 

Although the border-line between torture and ill-treat- 
ment may sometimes be ill-defined, no question of actual 
torture is now involved. Fanatical supporters of Eoka will 
doubtless stick at nothing to discredit the British and, as 
the Cyprus government points out, neither in the Sampson 
case, nor in any other, have the courts accepted allegations 
of torture. But the authorities in Cyprus also maintain that 
the judges’ findings in both cases last week do not support 
allegations of ill-treatment by the police. But the fact that 
in the Sampson case the police were criticised largely for 
acts of omission, and on their own admission, does not 
alter the fact that ill-treatment evidently took place. Some 
rough handling of suspected terrorists must be inevitable. 
But the evidence gives rise to fears that in a good many 
cases there has been a good deal more than was inevitable. 
If the government of Cyprus can put these fears to rest more 
convincingly in future, it has nothing to lose and a good 
deal to gain. 


GERMANY 


Adenauer Assured 


HERE is no doubt who has won this week’s set in the 
‘Velie political game of fives between Dr Adenauer 
and Herr Ollenhauer, with Russia the wall and German 
reunification the ball. The aim of Dr Adenauer’s fifth 
visit to the United States was to give a decisive boost to 
his electoral campaign. It has been achieved. The faithful 
ally got the usual warm welcome from Congressmen and 
President. And he obtained a specific assurance from the 
President (which has been echoed by the Foreign Office) 
that no comprehensive disarmament agreement would be 
concluded without German reunification. The German 
fear that the great powers might reach a settlement on the 
basis of the division of Germany, roused anew by the hope- 
ful sounds from the disarmament talks in London, has been 
allayed. 

The Chancellor paid a price for his success. He did 
agree that he was content for first steps toward disarma- 
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ment to go ahead without reunification. It was not a big 
concession, for the first steps now envisaged in the American 
proposals directly affect German rearmament or prejudice 
reunification. But domestic critics are already accusing Dr 
Adenauer of having sold the pass. There seems, indeed, 
little prospect of any early realisation of his proposal (backed 
by Mr Eisenhower) that, once the first phase is over, a 
new foreign ministers’ conference might be convened to 
discuss the German question. Meanwhile he is taking the 
initiative himself. Bonn’s firm but restrained note, pub- 
lished this week, replying to Russia’s note on reunification 
last autumn, surrenders nothing of the western case. But it 
does hold out the hope to Germans that the coming trade 
talks between Russia and Western Germany could be 
expanded into a broader parley. Badly defeated in the 
match with Mr Bulganin over atomic weapons, the Chan- 
cellor has recovered his poise. 

Herr Ollenhauer has found it difficult to quarrel with all 
this. In detail, after all, the differences between Socialists 
and Christian Democrats on the key issue of German politics 
have become very small. The main distinction, a Socialist 
would claim, is one of sincerity, and in the differing roles 
ascribed to a “ European security system” which would 
embrace a reunited Germany. So-long, in any case, as 
Russia remains as unconciliatory as it is at present, the 
foreign policies of both parties will be severely circum- 
scribed. Reunification will be a much discussed ideal at 
election times; the western alliance is still the plain 
necessity of west German political life. 


THE LUNACY LAWS 





Abolishing Certification 


HE laws relating to lunacy and mental defect have always 

had to steer a safe course between, on the one hand, 
the preservation of civil liberties and, on the other, the 
provision of humane care and treatment for the mentally 
ill or defective. Usually, it is civil liberties that are most 
often heard about. Cases are taken up which appear to be 
a gross infringement of these liberties ; and the other side 
of the question—the need to ensure that care and treatment 
are given to those who need it—tends to be ignored. 

The royal commission on the subject is, on the whole, 
disposed to make the law veer nearer towards the safe- 
guarding of the subject’s liberty without abandoning the 
principle that there are times when liberty has to be forgone 
either for the patient’s own sake or to protect other mem- 
bers of society. So far as mentally ill people are concerned 
the commission’s proposals (Cmnd 169) would mean 
the end of the existing categories of patients—voluntary, 
temporary and certified. The purpose of the Mental Treat- 
ment Act of 1930 was to enable patients to enter hospital 
voluntarily, that is, without having to be certified and thus 
be detained against their will. But voluntary patients have 
to sign a form declaring not only that they are willing 
to enter hospital but also that they will give three days’ 
notice before they discharge themselves. Even this 
formality has sometimes discouraged mentally sick people 
from entering hospital willingly, and the Percy com- 
mission accordingly recommends that it should be dispensed 
with altogether. This means that the great majority of 
patients would enter and leave mental hospitals as simply 
and easily as physically ill patients enter and leave other 
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hospitals. The commission also proposes that the same 
freedom should apply to “ mental defectives ” (as distinct 
from the “mentally ill”) entering mental deficiency 
hospitals. Informal admission for mental defectives, who 
at present almost always enter under certification, could, 
the commission considers, start at once, without any change 
in the law. It is a far-reaching proposal. 

But there will always be a small minority, of mentally 
ill and defective patients, who refuse treatment, or whose 
relatives refuse it for them, but who clearly need it either 
to protect society or because their illness is so serious. For 
these the Percy commission recognises that compulsion is 
necessary, but it has tried to remove the stigma of certifica- 
tion by new procedures—abolishing judicial orders and 
establishing independent mental health review tribunals 
instead of the Board of Control—and by new names (the 
word “certified ” is to go). Its proposals for compulsory 
care without stigma are valiant and commendable. But it 


is doubtful whether they can entirely remove the feelings 
of resentment that are bound to be associated with com- 
pulsory detention—whatever new clothes it is given. 
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DEFENCE 


Ending the Call-up in Britain 


HE Government’s choice of methods to taper off the 
: call-up over the next three years is reasonably fair. 
Of the 570,000 men available for national service between 
now and 1960, when the call-up ends, 240,000 are on 
deferment and 330,000 are men who have not yet been 
called on to register. It is hoped that only 320,000 con- 
scripts will be required. The men on deferment are those 
who would normally be called up after completing their 
university, technical or apprenticeship courses ; the Govern- 
ment has decided that they should serve their turn, and 
that the classes to be called up in succeeding years should 
be cut back to the level required. According to this week’s 
white paper (Cmnd 175) this will mean that men born 
before 1939 and up to the second quarter of 1939 will be 
called up; those born in the third quarter of 1939 may 
be called up if regular recruiting lags ; men born in the 





Economic Crystal Gazing 


fr again, immediately after the 
budget, the study section of the 
Royal Statistical Society invited lead- 
ing economists and statisticians to 
forecast the movement in the current 
year of key indicators in the British 
economy. Of the 100 people invited to 
participate in this guessing game, 67 
forecast the general trends, but only 36 
went so far as to set out in detail what 
these would mean in changes in real 
supply and demand this year. 

The average forecast of these bolder 
economists is that the real gross 
domestic product will increase this 
year by some £400 million (or by be- 
tween 2 and 2} per cent) compared with 
£240 million last year; and that a 
rather larger rise in the volume of 
imports will mean that total supplies 
will increase by some £550 million. 
On the demand side, real personal con- 
sumption is forecast to rise by £290 
million (against only {£60 million last 
year), which means that it would take 
just over half of the extra supplies ; 
whereas exports are forecast to rise by 


£220 million, which would be only 
slightly smaller than their expansion in 
1956, but would mean that they would 
take only about two-fifths of the extra 
supplies, compared with about three- 
quarters of last year’s smaller rise in 
supplies. 

These forecasts, set down in Table I, 
assume that industrial production will 
rise by 2} per cent and that the un- 
employment rate will average 1.3 per 
cent over the year. Since in the first 
four months of 1957 output was still 
dead level on last year’s plateau and 
average unemployment was 1.7 per 
cent, the forecasts imply a consider- 
able improvement in the rest of the 
year. Unemployment does, of course, 
normally fall off in the summer 
months, and it would in fact have to 
fall no more than in 1954 to prove the 
unemployment forecast correct. If 
the index of production rose between 
now and the end of the year by only 
a little more than it did in the same 
period of 1954, the forecasts of output 
could prove correct also. 


Are these economists likely to be 
right in believing that industrial expan- 
sion will get back to or beyond its 
1954 keel this year? Some people 
will say that the present “feel” of 
the economy makes this assumption 
plausible, and the tighter restrictions 
on motor car hire purchase which 
the Government imposed this week 
presumably mean that the authorities 
think ~they are operating in a 
climate of potentially rising demand. 
But such indications as are available of 
the rise in consumption are not notice- 
ably more buoyant than one should 
expect at this stage of the hire pur- 
chase cycle, and there could be some 
check to consumption at the end of this 
year with the onset of widespread rent 
increases. One would also have thought 
that the estimate in Table I for the 
fall in current government expenditure 
this year was on the low side. Last 
year the economists who participated 
in this guessing game were far too 
optimistic about industrial production, 
but underestimated the rise in exports. 
Our own hazardous guess is that they 
—and the authorities ?—might well be 
making, at least to some degree, the 
first of these miscalculations again. 
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fourth quarter of 1939 are told they should escape ; and the 
1940 and later classes will not be called up—unless volun- 
teering fails. In all these classes, including those born in 
1939, men who would normally get deferment will not be 
called up. An eighteen-year-old who can get a university 
place by October, 1959, is therefore likely to avoid service 
altogether ; this is naturally causing a bigger crush at the 
universities’ doors than ever. 

Those in the doubtful classes—born in the second half 
of 1939 and, indeed, those in the 1940 and 1941 age 
groups too—should keep a critical eye on the recruiting 
figures issued by the Ministry of Defence, for their fate 
will depend on whether the Government’s expectation is 
fulfilled that “it will be possible by voluntary recruitment 
to obtain the reduced manpower required under the new 
defence plan.” The figures they (and our Nato allies) 
should look at in the returns are those taking six-year 
engagements or longer; the three-year engagements are 
to be discontinued when the Army Act is amended. During 
the past year, regular engagements have increased slightly, 
but at present men are joining the forces as volunteers 
at the rate of about 32,000 a year. On an average 
service of eight years this would produce armed forces 
of 250,000, compared with the 375,000 that are expected to 
be needed when conscription ends ; there is therefore a 
considerable shortfall, particularly in the army where long- 
service recruiting will have to triple if the plan is to suc- 
ceed. For the forces as a whole, 47,000 men a year will be 
needed as long-service volunteers out of an annual crop of 
450,000 young men in the bulge-years ahead. In other 
words, something like one out of every ten young men will, 
have to want to be a regular serviceman if the promise 
to end conscription in Cmnd 175’s way is not to be a pipe- 
dream. It still seems a very high proportion for an unmilitary 
race. 


Belgians Debate a Cut 


FIRST explosion has already occurred in the chain 
A reaction of defence cuts which our European allies 
prophesied as the disquieting sequel to Britain’s defence 
white paper. Belgium’s Christian Social (Catholic) opposi- 
tion leaders have declared that if they are returned to office 
in the 1958 elections they will cut national service from 
eighteen months to a year. The cabinet, spurred on by this 
challenge, is also considering modifications in the call-up. 
Competition in defence cuts promises to become a live and 
dangerous element in the electoral campaign. 

Ironically, some four years ago it was a Catholic govern- 
ment that stoutly proclaimed the necessity of a continued 
two-year period of national service. It was the Socialists 
and Liberals who were then carried to power on the promise 
of reducing conscription, which they carried out. The 
temptation to beat the Socialists at their own electoral game 
is naturally a strong one for the Catholic opposition, but 
their new move has been precipitated not by electoral con- 
siderations alone but by Britain’s change of course. 

The April white paper aroused a flurry of discussion in 
Belgium about the organisation and equipment of its forces, 
They are perhaps more closely modelled on Britain’s than 
those of any other European ally, and Belgian and British 
forces in Germany are closely linked. The military planners 
in Brussels are bound to follow Britain’s lead to some extent, 

It is, however, regrettable that the first move toward the 
remodelling of Belgian forces is the promise of a cut which 
will probably reduce their strength. Yet another unilateral 
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act (and there may be more from other allies) threatens to 
disrupt Nato’s efforts to achieve a concerted adaptation to 
the new military needs. Taking a leaf out of Britain’s 
apologia, the Christian Socialists offer assurances that more 
regulars will be brought in, to make their forces as strong 
as ever; and that Nato’s studies will not be prejudiced. 
But until these claims are proved in practice, they will arouse 
as much scepticism as Britain’s attempts to whitewash its 
withdrawals from “ the shield.” 


Patching the Shield 


ERR STRAUSS’S visit to London was successful in its 
aims. Like Mr Macmillan’s visit to Bonn, it helped 
to smooth down the resentments aroused in Germany by 
Britain’s abruptly announced new defence policy. A step 
forward has been taken in co-operation on arms develop- 
ment and research. And the £25 million of further Ger- 
man arms orders in Britain which are under discussion, 
as Herr Strauss explained, are a German gesture of 
good will. 
The task now is to develop the European partnership. 
Co-operation on arms should reach out beyond mere Ger- 
man shopping in, say, Britain and France, and sporadic 


" get-togethers on research, to embrace common planning—so 


that both the design and production of future weapons are 
based on an appraisal of needs by the alliance as a whole 
and common plans. Now seems the moment, for example, 
to decide together on a new tank, as successor to the 
lumbering Centurion, a light, fast vehicle, quick to scurry 
through the void left by a tactical atomic explosion. Britain 
is developing one already. France and Germany both 
have similar ideas. It would be absurd if two or three 
such European tanks came into service, quite apart from 
an American one. And the new bilateral links between 
Britain, France and Germany should be gradually extended 
to all the European allies. 

Now that the Germans, who were most disturbed by 
Britain’s new defence policy, have been mollified, Mr 
Sandys’s main constructive task will be the fitting of his 
new policy into the reappraisal which is being undertaken 
in the alliance as a whole. At present, as each ally seeks 
to sort out for itself the implications of Britain’s new 
defence policy, confusion is pretty complete. By next 
October, however, Nato and Western European Union 
hope to produce a common plan, both for a new concert 
in weapon production and for “new model” forces. 
Britain, which caused the disruption in the first place, has 
a special obligation to take Nato’s comments seriously. At 
Dr Adenauer’s suggestion, General Norstad is to set down 
his views on the new style forces and on Britain’s contribu- 
tion to “ the shield.” Mr Sandys’s next mission might well 
be a pilgrimage to Fontainebleau to hear these opinions 
and defend his own. 


UNIVERSITIES 





Screening the Students 


ORD CHORLEY’S complaints about the inquiries of MI5 
L in the universities could mean much or little—that 
little being the essential minimum of security inquiries 
which can reasonably be made when the authorities take 
up the university references given by graduates who put 
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in for jobs on secret work. Clearly it is extremely difficult 
to get precise information about how much questioning is 
done, and it is doubtful how far an inquiry among members 
of the Association of University Teachers will throw 
reliable light on it. The warning that MIs is getting 
security reports on students and teachers in “ nearly every ” 
university in Britain hardly suggests that the network is 
complete. Fears that the political notions of young 
people are being noted down in large numbers to be used 
in evidence at every subsequent stage in their careers 
may be misplaced. 

But complacency is out of place, too. The main things 
to guard against are clearly the spread of the habit and too 
much diffusion of responsibility. How far a check can be 
kept on the habit when national security is directly involved 
is doubtful, although it would be nice to know on roughly 
what proportion of the population MIs5 considers it 
necessary to keep files. But universities should resist such 
questions being asked by all sorts of unauthorised depart- 
ments or persons—industrial personnel officers, for example. 
As for the diffusion of responsibility, the danger here is of 
an unhealthy growth of amateur security agents among the 
less sensible and well-balanced type of university teacher. 
It has been suggested that some teachers may band together 
to refuse to answer any inquiries which they think improper 
or irrelevant ; certainly they have a right to do this, but 
unco-ordinated action could do more harm than good. It 
might leave the candidate for a job at the mercy of the one 
teacher who was self-important enough to provide such 
answers, and his answers might be precisely those that were 
most illiberal and wild. 

University organisation is surely adaptable enough to 
meet this difficulty. A good code of rules to lay down 
might be that security inquiries must normally be routed 
through an agreed channel—such as the principal’s office 
or what corresponds to it—and that teachers and tutors 
should ordinarily confine their comments to a student’s 
work, abilities and general character in the time-honoured 
way. The principal’s office could decide how far the nature 
of the inquiry justified the provision of any further report 
on the student’s (or ex-student’s) political affiliations or 
associations, and how much of what was known should, 
in fact, be passed on. Of course, principals—like ordinary 
teachers—will vary in their interpretation of such rules, 
and possibly in their tendencies to distinguish between a 
healthy pink and red ; but if the security authorities col- 
lected their information from a strictly limited number of 
dignitaries, they would have less excuse for not recognising 
which sort of reference-giver was which. 


CHINA TRADE 





Fission in “ Chincom” 


HE news that Britain’s embargo on trade with China 

will be brought into line with that on Russia in 
defiance of the views of the United States is no surprise. 
The much-publicised “secret” negotiations in Paris have 
made it clear that the British and American standpoints 
cannot be reconciled: The break is regrettable. Though 
both governments will continue to work in “ Chincom ” and 
“Cocom,” the allied co-ordinating committees on strategic 
trade restrictions, the blatant divergence of policy will hardly 
improve Anglo-American relations. The British view, how- 
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ever, is that the irritating, difference between the two 
embargoes was more harmful to Anglo-American relations 
than a clean break. Certainly the old anomaly made the 
embargo difficult to operate and provided a dangerous focus 
for anti-American feeling. Britain had the sympathy of 
many other member countries for its logical point of view, 
and though most, including the Japanese, Germans and 
French, have been more disposed than Britain to find some 
sort of compromise, all these countries are likely in time to 
follow the British lead. 

It will be interesting to see if the relaxation in fact yields 
the major increase in British exports which some traders 
hope for. The embargo which remains is still severe and 
in its twilight zone—the goods under “ surveillance ” or 
quotas—Britain may well be prepared to concede much in 
practice to the American view. A group of British business 
men, under the auspices of the Sino-British trade committee, 
may visit China soon ; they should learn something of the 
possibilities. China has considerable sterling assets, as a note 
in The Economist last week pointed out. But this sterling 
is used to finance much of its trade with other areas, 
including eastern Europe. Political as well as economic 
factors will decide where China buys. 


FORMOSA 


Storm in Taipeh 


N the anti-American riots in Taipeh there appeared to 

be some careful organisation behind the visible mob 
hysteria. The demonstrators were equipped with flags 
bearing anti-American slogans, and warning telephone calls 
were made to United States officials. The killing by an 
American sergeant of a Chinese civilian could scarcely 
have been planned, but it looks as if it was exploited by 
people who had been planning a demonstration since the 
sergeant’s arrest in March. The fact that the Nationalist 
Chinese police stood by without trying to save the American 
embassy offices from being wrecked suggests either passive 
approval or collusion ; the first is the more likely, for the 
rioters later turned on the police themselves and attacked 
their headquarters. 

Who were the organisers ? The young Formosan who 
ran up a Nationalist flag over the embassy in place of the 
United States one may have been moved by purely national- 
istic and anti-American feelings. But his symbolic gesture 
suggests a state of mind receptive to the propaganda poured 
out of Peking in the past few months, which represents 
the Americans as hostile to President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regime and bent upon permanently colonising Formosa. 

The fire behind this smoke is that the Chinese Nationalists 
have a genuine grievance about the retention of extra-terri- 
torial and diplomatic privileges by the American armed 
forces stationed on the island. The court-martial’s acquittal 
of the sergeant was the spark that fired this explosive tinder. 

Though the incident was serious, too much should not be 
read into it. Anti-Americanism is unfortunately a pheno- 
menon of which Formosa does not have the monopoly: it 
is liable to arise at a popular level wherever American troops 
are stationed and American money is distributed. The 
grievance of extra-territoriality—a subject on which the 
Chinese are historically touchy—was fully shared by the 
Nationalist government, as the foreign minister’s statement 
showed. But it would be absurd to suggest that the govern- 
ment condoned the riots, or is susceptible to communist 
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“Cub” gives you 
the most of any excavator in its 


Most versatility. Most profit per contract, and above 
all, most value for your money. You should know about the Cub! 
Built as a small, but essentially robust excavator, the Cub combines 
typical Priestman power and reliability with a new manoeuvrability 
which enables it to go anywhere. Six front-end equipments and 
choice of three track widths (13”, 18” or 24") make the Cub the most 
versatile excavator yet! Site-to-site transport is simplified by the 
Cub’s matched trai- 
ler onto which it 
loads in five min- 
utes and is then 
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arranged to give three-dimensional sound reproduction and 
the inspired circuitry makes provision for four in- 
dependently variable tone controls covering the entire 
sound spectrum. 

With two built-in aerials and an interlocking control 
system for V.H.F. as well as standard reception, the 
‘Pembroke’ is really two sets in one— and the performance 
of either is an experience. 
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propaganda. The Taipeh government’s very existence 
depends upon American aid and support, and its leaders 
have no illusions about Peking’s offers and reassurances, 


KENYA 


Mr Mboya Rampant 


N African nationalist of the most awkward type has 
A emerged to lead his race in Kenya, and at the worst 
possible moment. Mr Tom Mboya, the leader of the 
elected Africans in the Kenya legislature, has now put 
forward his case for repudiating the Lyttelton settle- 
ment, which brought multi-racial government to the country 
until the direct African election last March put eight 
nationalists in the house. He says that as the agreement 
was made with nominated, not elected, African members it 
cannot be held binding on their successors, who are the real 
voice of African aspirations. His demands fall into two 
parts. The first, specifically, is for fifteen additional African 
elected members at once, to give the Africans parity with 
the elected members of all other races. The second is that 
the present ministerial system should be discontinued and 
presumably, that there should be an interim return to rule 
by colonial officials until a new constitution is agreed. 

Since the next stage in a more “ advanced” colonial 
constitution is the replacement of official by elected members 
and the creation of a responsible government of elected 
ministers, Mr Mboya knows quite well that his second 
demand will not be granted. And the objective of his first 
demand is painfully clear: to get enough support in the 
legislature for an African government—or perhaps, at first, 
an Afro-Asian coalition. It is because he knows that the 
local Europeans will not accept this that he is demanding 
that negotiations should be between himself and the British 
Government. But by tying his immediate and longer-range 
aims so Closely he is either being very naive—or reckoning 
on a period of struggle which will end in him negotiating 
with an incoming Labour Government in Britain. 

Mr Mboya disingenuously asks why such a pro- 
gramme should be regarded as demagoguery. The 
demagoguery lies not in what he says to the British 
press—however unpa table to local Europeans—but 
what he and his lieutenants say to African mass 
audiences, which are, as usual, totally different things. The 
Kenya press has plainly been at some pains to make sure 
that some of his worst utterances—admittedly most conte 
from a single political meeting—are reported back to 
Britain. They give grounds for disquiet. The consequences 
could be disquieting too. Already the Kenya government 
is seeking to curb African political activities again, which is 
a counsel of despair. Means should be found to expose and 
counter Mr Mboya when he tells lies or stirs up civil non- 
co-operation ; but the worst step would be to make him a 
martyr. The Europeans will need to show great political 
skill and understanding of African mentality to bring Mr 
Mboya to a reasonable and bargaining frame of mind. 


DENMARK 


Odd Bedfellows 


FTER a fortnight of kaleidoscopic manceuvring Hr H. C. 
Hansen, who led Denmark’s outgoing Socialist 
ministry, has managed to form the country’s first postwar 
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majority government. He has coaxed into his coalition not 
only the Radicals, who have supported the Socialists on 
most domestic issues, but also, surprisingly, the mildly 
Poujadist single-tax party. This party’s supporters may well 
view collaboration with the Socialists as a betrayal, all the 
more since its unexpected gains in the mid-May elections 
were mainly attributable to the broadcast fulminations of its 
leader, Dr Starcke, against bureaucracy and high taxes. 

Charges of betrayal have also been launched against the 
Radicals by the right-wing parties. The Liberals were 
apparently confident of forming a Liberal-Conservative 
coalition government which, given Radical support, would 
be sure of a majority. But the Radicals proved willing to 
co-operate only with the Liberals, not with the Conserva- 
tives, whom they heartily dislike. The right wing’s 
quandary may eventually lead to the Liberals absorbing their 
Conservative allies into a single “ bourgeois ” party—which, 
as things stand, would have 75 seats to the Socialists’ 70 
in a chamber of 175. 

It is unfortunate that no broadly based coalition could 
be formed, for grave economic problems confront Denmark. 
The £20 million foreign exchange surplus inherited by the 
Socialists in 1953 has been turned into a corresponding 
deficit. Agricultural prices are low, and, against a back- 
ground of creeping inflation, trade unions are clamouring 
for shorter hours. Hr Hansen and the former Liberal 
finance minister, Hr Thorkil Kristensen, would together 
have commanded general confidence ; but the new coalition 
scarcely looks strong enough to stand the strain of the kind 
of austerity programme that the Prime Minister forecast 
on Wednesday. Once again, the utopian fairness of pro- 
portional representation appears ill suited to nations whose 
difficulties call for firm and speedy decisions. 


HAITI 
Too Many Presidents 


AlTI, which shares a Caribbean island with the 
Dominican Republic, is overcrowded, badly in debt 
and at present politically chaotic. On Sunday a new 
provisional president, Professor Fignole, was sworn in, but 
it is still doubtful whether he will achieve a longer term 
than his immediate predecessors. Haiti has personalities 
and pressure groups, but no political parties. Six months 
ago President Magloire, who had ruled for six years with 
increasing totalitarianism and extravagance, was brought 
down by means of a prolonged general strike. The trouble 
since then has been an excess of presidential candidates. 

Two provisional presidents were thrown out in quick 
succession ; then Haiti was ruled for a short time by an 
executive council. This was overthrown last week by 
General Contave, the army chief of staff. Political comings 
and goings, however abrupt, had thus far been effected 
reasonably peacefully, but the general’s barefaced snatch 
at power brought the republic to the verge of civil war. 
Colonel Armand, the police chief, was nominated head of 
the army by the ousted council, and led a force against 
General Contave. There was rioting and some bloodshed, 
ending with the appointment of President Fignole. 

The new president has promised free and honest elec- 
tions next month, but he has been discreet about his own 
personal plans. He has a lot to contend with. General 
Contave is unlikely to fade into the background. As usual 
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in Haiti in times of crisis there is a general strike, and 
the president is not supported by Senator Dejoie, who 
controls powerful business interests. The country is almost 
on the economic rocks. It lives largely on coffee and 
tourism, and not only is the coffee crop this season believed 
to be the worst for ten years, but tourists are notoriously 
gun shy. Haiti gets a fair amount of money and technical 
assistance from outside, but if it is to regain a modicum 
of political and economic stability it will need more. 


CEYLON 


Summer Lightning 


LICKERS of lightning in Ceylon’s political sky give 
warning that a bad storm may be brewing, but provide 
little illumination. Alarming attitudes are being struck by 
the contestants, but are they meant merely to alarm ? The 
Tamil parties and organisations have given warning that they 
will launch a civil disobedience movement in mid-August, in 
protest against the imposition of Sinhalese as the country’s 
only official language. They say they will limit themselves 
to non-violent action in the Gandhian tradition of satya- 
graha. It is to be hoped that they will; but the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bandaranaike, and his Sri Lanka Freedom 
party seem to doubt it, for they propose to recruit thousands 
of volunteers to help the army and police in the event of 
trouble. Sections of the Ceylon press have sharply criticised 
this move as a step towards the creation of a private army. 
Mr Bandaranaike may be bluffing, or seeking to call the 
Tamil leaders’ bluff. His real aim may be to show the 
restive minority that he is in earnest, and to persuade them 
to call off their campaign. The same may apply to his 
reported decision to suspend the issue of passports and 
prevent anyone from leaving Ceylon between now and 
August unless the government approves of their leaving. 
This report could not be confirmed at the time of writing, 
and the purpose of the move is in any case obscure—unless 
it too is primarily a gesture meant to daunt the prospective 
satyagrahis. But the game that is now being played is a 
dangerous one. If the Tamils remain undeterred and the 
Prime Minister carries out his counter-measures, the August 
storm will loom black over a normally peaceful island. 


THE YOUNG READER 





Sixty per cent Book-buyers 


HE survey of boys’ and girls’ reading habits carried out 
by W. H. Smith and Son and the publishing firm 
of George Harrap and Co (unpublished but circulated to 
the press), is on the whole an encouraging document ; it 
goes far to dispose of the popular legend that a telly-soaked 
younger generation is growing up either ignorant of the joys 
and uses of leisure reading or incapable of the necessary 
effort. The respondents were 4,000 boys and 4,000 girls 
at public, grammar and secondary modern schools in 
England and Wales ; once the schools had been chosen (on 
geographical principles) all pupils were included and, pre- 
sumably with their teachers’ encouragement, all replied. 
As might be expected, public and grammar school pupils 
bought more books, and visited bookshops more often, than 
did the rest ; but even outside this group 60 per cent, on 
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an average, claimed to be actual book buyers and a rather 
higher proportion belonged to a library. The choice of 
authors, revealing Mr W. E. Johns (of “ Biggles ”) as a run- 
away favourite among boys at all types of school and Miss 
Enid Blyton as holding an even longer lead among girls, 
may be hopefully related to the fact that numerically the 
middle forms constituted the largest group of respondents. 
Any writer proposing to challenge these two winners should 
note that both boys and girls preferred adventure stories by 
a wide margin to all others—the boys having a specific taste 
for war—but that for space fiction they appear to stick to 
their favourite weeklies. Only girls had a taste for romance. 
A fair percentage of respondents, especially at public and 
grammar schools, were interested in books on travel, history, 
biography and hobbies. On the choice of books the most 
powerful influence was clearly the library, with recommen- 
dations (by friends ? parents ? teachers ?) and bookshops 
as the next most important. All groups mentioned tele- 
vision as a guide to reading—a finding which lends force to 
the suggestion that any encroachment it makes on reading 
time may well be outweighed by its stimulus to interests and 
curiosities demanding print for their further satisfaction. 








Che Economist 


MAY 30, 1857 








THE IMPORTANCE OF FOOD 


We have all of us looked for a long period with some- 

thing like disdain on the cabbage broth and macaroni, 

the olives and chestnuts, the crout and the rye bread 
that constitute the diet of Continental Europe. We have 
attributed, and not without reason, some of the national 
superiority to our being better fed. We all believe that 
the poor rice-fed Hindoos would be more formidable foes, 
and we find them in our service more useful soldiers, from 
enjoying a superior diet. Throughout Europe the bulk of 
the opulent classes take great care to feed themselves well. 
Cooking is deservedly cultivated as an important art, and 
the due nourishment of the body is studied by those who 
look after their own welfare, or who secure a share of the 
wealth of the wealthy from ministering to their wants. 
What all the opulent classes do, what we see so plainly is 
necessary for the welfare of the Hindoos, the French, 
German, and Italian peasantry cannot be otherwise than 
very useful and desirable for all. To nourish the body 
regularly and well is a great part of civilisation. It pre- 
serves it in health, keeps the temper even, the mind free 
and active, and makes men altogether more pleasant and 
useful to one another. The public must learn, therefore, 
with some regret and alarm, that the ‘‘ Scotch peasantry, 
in general, are worse fed than Scotch paupers in lunatic 
asylums.” . Wretchedly fed as these people are, how- 
ever, they contribute of their substance to the support of 
the opulent and the Government. There is nothing which 
they consume on which rent has not been paid and on which 
taxation has not been levied. . . . We mention the fact not 
invidiously, but to show how we are all bound up together, 
and that the opulence we admire in one class and the 
strength we admire in the State are conjoined with great 
poverty, great suffering, and with much disease and terrible 
insanity. We would further deduce from the fact of the 
intimate union between us all . that it is not a safe 
policy to meddle with one of its great businesses . 
lest we damage some other of equal or greater importance. 
After our experience of the corn laws and similar laws 
which the Legislature meant should ‘be beneficial, it is 
greater wisdom not again to make such laws than to make 
them and repeal them after suffering their enormous evils. 
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Berkshire to build second mill 


in Northern lIreland— 





They expanded first mill four times! 










Mr. Ferdinand K. Thun, 
Chairman of the Board 
of the American parent 
Company, praises Northern 
Ireland workers’ 
“traditional skill 
and workmanship.” 
























A second full-fashioned nylon stocking mill is to be established in 
Northern Ireland by Berkshire Knitting (Ulster) Ltd. Mr. 
Ferdinand K. Thun, Chairman of the Board of the American 
parent Company, says: “Berkshire Knitting was established at 
Newtownards, County Down, in 1948, in a modern factory of 
70,000 sq. ft., which was planned to reach optimum production in 
1951 with a labour force of 320. Although no labour in the area 
had experience of fine gauge full-fashioned and seamless hosiery, 
local men and women were trained successfully in all operations. 
Our decision to continue expansion in Northern Ireland was 
influenced by our experience in developing a fully integrated 
local management and labour force which was completely self- 
sufficient.” 


Mr. Alex H. Fetherston, Managing Director of 
the Northern Ireland Company, recently 
stated: ““We now employ 750 (of whom 430 
are men) and the mill, after four extensions, 
now covers 120,000 sq. ft. Our Newtownards 
mill is now recognised as being one of the best 
; equipped and versatile hosiery plants in the 
: world. Our second mill will be established in 
Dundonald, between Newtownards and Bel- 
fast, in a factory of 28,000 sq. ft. to be provided 
by the Northern Ireland Government. When the first complement of 
machines is installed, 170 workpeople (50% men) will be employed.” 





Mr. Fethersto 






The Berkshire Factory at Newtownards, Co. Down 


Announcements of new developments in Northern Ireland 
have been made in recent months by 


DU PONT COMPANY (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD. - CHEMSTRAND LTD. 
PYE LTD. (Bessbrook Products Ltd. & Unidare Engineering Ltd.) 
BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. - FLEXIBOX LTD. 
SUMMERSON HOLDINGS LTD. - F. M. ASPIN (TOOLS) LTD. 
BALLANTYNE SPORTSWEAR CO. LTD. 


They will join over 100 new firms which have set up there since the 
war. 25% capital grants are available for you to build your own 
factory, and for plant, machinery, etc. Twelve new Government 
factories are planned or building now to rent (for as little as 9d. 
per sq. ft.) 


if you, too, are thinking of expansion, consult 
THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman: Lord Chandos) 
Dept. Ell, 13 Lower Regent Street, London, SWI 
Tel: WHitehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
or if you prefer 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. Ell 


CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST 
Tel: BELFAST 28271 





Northern Ireland 


fs= —centre of 
growing industry 








| AMPLE MALE LABOUR - CAPITAL GRANTS - FACTORIES TO RENT 
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A Salaried Medical Service 


Sir—I notice that you commented last 
week on a speech I made to the Socialist 
Medical Association, when I suggested 
that a-salaried service would have real 
advantages for the medical profession. 
And so it would! But I did not suggest 
that this either could or should be 
imposed on an unwilling profession. I 
argued that too many doctors are still 
isolated from other social and medical 
work and that they should be encouraged 
to co-operate in group practice and in 
the smaller type of health centre— 
co-operate both among themselves and 
with local authority health staff. I agree 
wholeheartedly that co-operation is in 
itself important ; a pay structure should 
be evolved that would encourage this 
sull further by reducing the financial 
attractions of the large list. 

The rest of your comment is pretty 
wide of the mark. Of course prescrip- 
tion charges tend to reduce the number 
of prescriptions and, to some extent, the 
cost to the Exchequer, though even this 
is not quite automatic. Recent experi- 
ence has shown that quantities pre- 
scribed have increased as charges have 
risen—and this can be dangerous 
medically as well as wasteful. But the 
strongest criticism of charges, and 
remember that charges are opposed by 
the British Medical Association itself, is 
that they have distorted the whole 
medical picture. The very patients who 
bring pressure to bear on their doctor 
are the least likely to be deterred by the 
charge, while some of those who really 
need the treatment may well not come 
forward for it. In fact, a purely financial 
decision takes the place of a medical one. 

Finally, to come back to the question 
of a salary. If a salary were to be paid 
to doctors practising in a particular 
health centre, that need not prevent 
patients from making their choice of 
doctor. What I am above all concerned 
with is that we seem to have got into 
a rut at the very time when general 
practice could offer a most exciting and 
satisfying future for a doctor. In isola- 
tion he denies himself the opportunities 
of wider medical interests and denies his 
patients their right to a better service.— 
Yours faithfully, ARTHUR BLENKINSOP 
House of Commons 


Something for How Much? 


Sir—In suggesting some amendments to 
Labour’s proposed national superannua- 
tion scheme in your article of May 18th, 
you ask “Should the scheme be 
.managed by the insurance companies 
instead of by the state?” and you 
answer “ There would be certain advan- 
tages if the insurance companies could 
run a basic and self-supporting ‘ap- 
proved scheme,’ but with each company 


offering variations of its own if its 
customers wished.” 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, 
we think it should be made clear that 
in addition to the private pension 
schemes which ,are arranged through 
insurance companies there are also many 
which are self-administered by their 
own trustees. Indeed, the statistics pub- 
lished by the Phillips Committee showed 
that the number of members covered by 
self-administered schemes (including 
those of the nationalised industries) was 
greater than the number covered by 
insured schemes. At present an 
employer who wishes to provide pension 
benefits for his employees has a choice 
of either a_ self-administered or an 
insured scheme. It is important that 
that choice should be preserved and that 
both types of scheme should be allowed 
to play their part if any “approved 
scheme” is set up on the lines you 
suggest.—Yours faithfully, 

C. F. Woop, F. J. McGreGor, 
President, Institute President, Faculty 
of Actuaries of Actuaries, 
London, W.C.1 Edinburgh,2 


A Perverse Report 


Sirn—May we reply to the criticism in 
your last issue of our report on the flam- 
mability of apparel fabrics ? Essentially 
this criticism was aimed at the com- 
mittee’s decision against grading of 
fabrics in an “ order of flammability.” 

The most important finding of the 
committee, not mentioned by you, is 
that most lightweight fabrics are about 
equally flammable and all require the 
same precautions; there are not, as 
some people have supposed, a number 
of relatively “ safe ” fabrics.alongside the 
more dangerous ones. It is to the credit 
of the textile industries that they have 
accepted what might be thought an 
indictment of all their most popular 
products rather than offer an illusory 
grading scale which might delude pur- 
chasers into thinking that fabrics mar- 
ginally higher in the scale than others 
were appreciably safer. For example, 
how much safer for a child’s nightdress 
is a winceyette with a flame-resistance 
rating of 50 than another cotton material 
rated at 30? Eijther will burn the com- 
plete length of the child’s garment in 
less than 20 seconds with equally 
disastrous results. 

The committee found that there are 
in effect only three possible grades— 
flame-resistant, potentially dangerous, 
and actively dangerous (at present almost 
non-existent). These facts were not 
generally known, either to the trades 
concerned or to the public, and the com-: 
mittee’s final objective was precisely 
that mentioned by your contributor—to 
draw public attention to the danger of 
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clothes catching fire and to stimulate 
demand for flame-resistant fabrics.— 
Yours faithfully, H. A. R. BINNEY, 

British Standards Institution Director 


Britain’s Turkish Friends 


Sir—Referring to the article in your 
issue of May 4th, I should like to express 
the opinion that too great stress is laid 
on the value to Britain of the friendship 
of Turkey, whilst that of Greece is 
entirely ignored. In World War I 
Turkey declared war on you without 
provocation, whilst Greece fought on 
your side. In World War II, although 
you had guaranteed Turkey’s integrity 
and even when you were hard pressed 
in the Near East, she prudently kept out 
of the fray, preferring to sit on the fence 
and enjoy the benefits of neutrality ; 
while Greece again fought throughout 
the war on your side, being in 1940, at 
one of the worst periods of the war, your 
sole ally. How should friendships be 
compared ? By words or deeds ? 

As for the proximity of Cyprus to the 
coast of Asia Minor, it is, as your corre- 
spondent mentions, less than that of the 
islands of Mitylene, Chios, Samos and 
the Dodecanese—or of the Channel 
Islands to France—while in Thrace, 
Turkey and Greece have a common 
frontier. The Turkish nation is three 
times more numerous than the Greek, 
so of what strategic importance can the 
proximity of Cyprus be? The Turks in 
western Thrace and the Dodecanese 
live on entirely friendly terms with the 
Greeks, as they have always done, until 
quite recently, in Cyprus. They would 
again if the islanders were given the 
right of _ self-determination.—Yours 
faithfully, N. G. PAsPaTi 
Athens 


* 


Sir—Your correspondent in your issue 
of May 4th analyses the situation in 
Cyprus from an English point of view. 
To.me as a Turk the Cyprus question 
is not a simple matter of give and take. 
It is a question of prestige ; or amour 
propre. The world is well aware that 
the Turks defied a much more powerful 
country than Greece in a much more 
critical situation. The question here 
is not one of hostility or fear of Greece. 
Why did we not ask for Mytilene, Chios 
and the Dodecanese islands? It was 
not that we were afraid ; simply that we 
wished to keep our word. 

But in the case of Cyprus the situ- 
ation is totally different ; if, for example, 
I gave you my purse to keep and a 
third person came along and insisted 
upon taking it ; and if you yourself also 
wanted to give it to him; but at the 
same time said to me, “ never you mind, 
old pal, we still are friends ” ; wouldn’t 
it sound rather queer ? 

On the other hand one must ask what 
will become of Britain as a Middle 
Eastern power after the Suez crisis and 
with its bases in Egypt and Jordan gone. 
If it loses Cyprus too, what foothold 
will remain to it in the Near East ? 

There is an old saying that diplomacy 
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is the ability to see the future and take 
the necessary precautions in advance.— 
Yours faithfully, RiFaT ATAMER 
Istanbul 


Ghana on Honeymoon 


Sir—It is not desired to discuss the 
experience or judgment as an expert on 
matrimonial affairs of your special corre- 
spondent in Accra. But it might be 
useful to correct.a few of the errors of 
fact in his article in your issue of 
May 18th. The Queen and the Ghana 
national anthem have always’ been 
played at official functions attended by 
the Governor-General. Your corre- 
spondent is misinformed on both the 
decision and design of the bank notes. 
A decision on the design of the bank 
notes has not been deferred ; the printers 
are producing a final proof for considera- 
tion by this Government. The state- 
ment that the Government of Ghana 
intends to have a university something 
much more American in style is hardly 
consistent with the University Council’s 
invitation to Professor Stoughton of 
Reading University to becom: the next 
Principal in the University of Ghana. I 
am asked by Mr Gbedemah to say that 
much of the speculation about his 
policies as Minister of Finance and his 
relationship to his political party is as 
wide of the mark as, for example, the 
statement that he has been completing 
the budget in the seclusion of his Togo- 
land home. Mr Gbedemah completed 
the budget before he left Accra.—Yours 
faithfully, GERALD PLANGE, 

Acting Director of Information 
Accra Services 


Tanganyika 


Str—In the article of April 20th your 
correspondent rightly stresses the im- 
portance of the economic horse pre- 
ceding the political cart, but he does 
less than justice to some of the work 
being carried out. The memory of Mr 
Strachey’s groundnuts may have faded 
from the mind of the British public, 
but in the Territory, the Tanganyika 
Agricultural Corporation, having taken 
over a somewhat ill-proportioned off- 
spring from its original parents, the 
Overseas Food Corporation, is promi- 
nent in the search for ways to raise the 
standard of living of the African. 
Development is proceeding along 
different lines in each of the three 
original groundnut scheme areas. At 
Urambo, in the Western Province, the 
Corporation, having proved the possi- 
bility of flue-cured tobacco production, 
has handed over most of its farms to 
European tenant farmers. Kongwa, the 
scene of such tremendous activity in 
1948, has long since been shown to be 
entirely unsuited to the large-scale pro- 
duction of arable crops, owing to the un- 
reliability of the rainfall. Nevertheless 
the emphasis in research work there has 
been effectively moved to the produc- 
tion of beef cattle on improved pasture. 
At Nachingwea in the Southern Pro- 
vince large areas of groundnuts and 
soya bean and, to a lesser extent, maize 
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and sorghum are being grown at a level 
of yield that makes’ more certain the 
prospect of eventually achieving econo- 
mic operation. 

Although most of the farms are run 
by European managers with African 
labour, the problem of helping the 
African to rise above the limits of hoe 
cultivation is being tackled concur- 
rently on an African Tenant Scheme. 
Here tenants farm holdings of 20-25 
acres each under the general super- 
vision of a European manager. Im- 
proved seed, technical advice and 
mechanical cultivations are available to 
the tenant, but for all services he pays 
the full market price, and much of the 
success of the scheme to date can be 
attributed to the fact that, from the 
outset, emphasis has been placed on the 
importance of utilising the labour of the 
tenant and his family to the maximum. 

As in many other countries, capital 
for both agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment is extremely scarce, and only 
recently the plan put forward by a 
South African firm for the production of 
sugar on 60,000 acres in the Kilombero 
Valley had to be turned down due to 
the lack of £32 million required to build 
the necessary railway. Unless the 
Territory can continue to look to other 
countries and international agencies for 
a supply of development capital, inde- 
pendence celebrations in Dar Es Salaam 
would bring only cold comfort for the 
majority of the African population.— 
Yours faithfully, R. F. Lorp 
Tanganyika Agricultural Corpora- 

tion, Nachingwea, Tanganyika 

Territory 


Faith or Myth? 


Str—Your article “ Aspects of a Myth ” 
(in The Economist of February 9th) is 
somewhat misleading. It deals with the 
recovery by the Chinese Nationalists 
of the mainland now under the oppres- 
sion and tyranny of Communism, but 
its argument is inferred from what “ the 
highest American officials ” would think. 

I say it is not a myth but a faith, as 
much a faith as the War of American 
Independence, the wars of liberation 
against Napoleon’s empire and th: wars 
of freedom against Hitler’s empire. 
“The battle is not to the strong alone.” 

In China’s own history, the empire 
of Ch’in-Shih-Huang-ti (221-207 BC) is 
an illuminating example of an empire 
built entirely on force, formidable but 
fragile, and therefore easily overthrown 
by the people, and going down in history 
as the shortest empire ever recorded. 
During the years of war against Japanese 
aggression, Mao Tse-tung wrote of his 
aspiration to become even greater than 
Ch’in-Shih-Huang-ti. Helped by his 
greater brutality and ruthlessness and his 
complete submission to Russia, he cer- 
tainly “outshines ” the latter and the 


‘logic of events will certainly mean that 


his empire outdoes the Ch’in Dynasty in 
shortness of life. To “ recover the main- 
land” is therefore not a myth but a 
faith, vindicated by history and destined 
to make history.—Yours faithfully, 

Taipeh, Formosa CHEN-Yu CHENG 
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Just published 


Money in 
British 
East Asia 


by FRANK H. H. Kina, M.A. (Oxon.) 


An examination of the monetary sys- 
tems of Malaya, British Borneo, and 
Hong Kong from research undertaken 
in 1954. Owing to the recent political 
and economic changes in this area, 
some attempt has been made to keep 
the material in this study current. 
(Colonial Research Publication No. 19) 


Price 13s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


(al Gd Si fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 








Industry 
and 
Technical 
Progress 


Factors governing the Speed of 
Application of Science 


C. F. CARTER AND 
B. R. WILLIAMS 


This report on factors influencing the 
rate of adoption of new scientific ideas 
in British industry is written by the 

two Directors of Research of the Science 
and Industry Committee appointed by 
the Royal Society of Arts, the British 
Association, and the Nuffield Founda- 
tion. It is an authoritative book on an 
important subject, and includes case 
studies of the pottery, jute, cutlery 

and paper-making industries. 25s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Strategic Birds in Hand 


History of the Second World War: 
Grand Strategy Volume II, September 
1939—Fune 1941. 


By J. R. M. Butler. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
pages. 42s. 


HE editor of the United Kingdom 

Military Series of the official History 
of the Second World War has revealed a 
proper responsibility in tackling this, 
perhaps the trickiest, volume personally : 
for it requires the closest, even rose- 
tinted, scrutiny to perceive between the 
outbreak of war and June, 1941, many 
of the lineaments of grand strategy— 
save, perhaps, to miss no opportunity of 
gaining American support. The hand- 
to-mouth, episodic, nature of the emerg- 
ing problems pushed into the _ back- 
ground, at the risk of outmoding, such 
longer-term priorities as were formulated 
by those responsible for thinking about 
our strategy. “When a man knows he 
is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concen- 
trates his mind wonderfully,” but it does 
not assist the best assessment of the 
subsequent priorities. One might be left 
with the impression from this volume 
that suspended over events (and usually 
disastrous events) was something called 
“ grand strategy ” which we were going 
to come to, as it were, when we were 
less busy. Yet the matters about which 
we were busy were already outlining, dis- 
torting, even dictating, ahead, decisions 
of grand strategic import. The Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff reminded the 
Prime Minister in the spring of 1941 that 
it had been accepted that in the last 
resort the security of Singapore “ranked 
before that of Egypt. But we were busy 
in Egypt, the bird-in-hand. 

One of the problems in organising this 
volume must have been to decide what 
detail to include of what we were busy 
about: a problem only apparently made 
easier by the publication already of the 
“campaign” studies (by Dr. Derry, 
Major Ellis, or General Playfair), not to 
mention the quite admirable “War at 
Sea” by Captain Roskill or several of 
the civil histories such as Professor 
Medlicott’s concerning the economic 
blockade. Professor Butler may hardly 
be expected to do more than summarise 
their findings admirably and to provide 
an overall perspective. Whereas these 
authors had fairly clear frontiers within 
which to control their separate studies, 
he has had to discover a strategic unity 
in an essentially incoherent phase. The 
imposition, over all these organisational 
difficulties, of a single mastering mind is 
perhaps more than one should expect in 
an Official history. Moreover, one such 
mastering mind has already imposed 
upon this period an unforgettable 
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pattern which no subsequent annalist, 
official or otherwise, may disregard ; for 
Sir Winston has twice (in neither case 
without some dissent) enforced his own 
grand strategy: first, at the time; and, 
since, about how it shall be remembered. 

Mr Butler provides, instead, a well- 
stitched and effective summary, balanced 
and sensible: aware of the controversial 
matters and putting them before us in 
unobtrusive perspective. It would be 
asking too much of a sponsored, if inde- 
pendent, analysis of punctured opti- 
misms that we should find it con- 
sistently enthralling. We get what we 
have the right to ask for: decent work- 
manship. Not many people will be 
reading this book through twice ; but it 
will often be usefully referred to (about, 
say, British intervention in Greece, to 
take but one example), and it will be 
surprising if the reader, once started 
again, does not then move on to a 
reperusal of Mr Butler’s short and com- 
petent final chapter, in which he looks 
back at his previous 550 pages to give 
us his own, quiet personal measure of 
their upshot. 


Father of Capitalism 
Polity and Economy: An Interpre- 
tation of the Principles of Adam Smith 
By J. Cropsey. 

Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
buted by Batsford. 113 pages. 


Distri- 
20s. 


© most of his readers Adam Smith 

is a man of one book, the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” and one idea, commercial 
liberty. Certainly for a thousand who 
have read his masterpiece there can 
hardly be one who is acquainted with 
more than the title of his other major 


‘ work, the “Theory of Moral Senti- 


ments.” It is the strongly supported 
contention of Dr Cropsey that the 
greater work cannot be properly under- 
stood—understood, that is, in the sense 
which remains relevant to our own day 
despite the obsolescence of its analytical 
theory—except in relation to Smith’s 
views on ethics and society. “ Polity 
and Economy” is an account of those 
views and a correlation of Smith’s 
political conclusions ‘with his économic 
precepts. 

The harmony between them is by no 
means obvious. Smith’s ethical and 
social theory is a theory of the practi- 
cable second best. The Christian and 
the philosophical virtues hold in it a 
place hardly.less peripheral and unim- 
portant than in that of Macchiavelli; 
indeed, if he champions the “ commer- 
cial principle,” it is in much the same 
spirit as Macchiavelli championed the 
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Prince—that is, as a remedy for worse 
evils. Princes, tyrannous, perfidious 
and cruel, save the polity from a more 
deeply bloodstained chaos; the “com- 
mercial principle,’ admittedly debasing 
the common people, giving power to 
ignoble hucksters and greedy landlords, 
saves it from princes—temporal and 
spiritual. It is based on “nature ”— 
the instinct for self-preservation—and 
can therefore be relied on to remain 
operative, which is more than can be 
said for loftier virtues. It is civilised by 
the equally “natural” faculty of sym- 
pathy, coupled with the universal desire 
to be approved by one’s fellows ; but 
Smith did not see in this harnessing of 
egotism to ethics any prospect of a 
millennium of human perfectibility. 
Dr Cropsey takes it as an axiomatic 
premise of his study that “ capitalism is 
an embodiment of Smithian principles,” 
from which it follows that an under- 
standing of the tension between Smith’s 
moral and economic thought is an 
understanding of continuing tension in 
the western world today. This is a 
highly debatable view. Modern 
capitalism would have to be curiously 
crushed and lopped to fit neatly into a 
Smithian mould, and in the light of 
modern psychology and anthropology 
Smith’s theories of human motivation 
look naive indeed. This intelligent and 
stimulating monograph may, however, 
have a salutary effect on those readers— 
commoner in the United States than in 
Britain—who are inclined to over-exalt 
the “commercial principle,” by show- 


‘ing that the spiritual father of the 


capitalist order had few illusions about 
his offspring. 


Copyrig':: Reshaped 
The Law o: Copyright 


By J. P. Eddy. 
Butterworth. 373 pages. 358. 


, a? is a very good book, which will 
be found of great assistance to 
all legal practitioners who number 
authors, publishers, film companies or 
makers of gramophone records among 
their clients. The author begins by 
examining the previous law on the sub- 
ject contained in the Copyright Act of 
1911 and the cases decided thereunder ; 
then he shows the shortcomings of the 
old law, as set out in the report of the 
copyright committee and the evidence 
laid before it; and lastly he examines, 
section by section, the new Copyright 
Act of 1956 to see how the shortcomings 
of the old Act have been put right in the 
new. This is obviously a sound and 
practical way of dealing with a compli- 
cated subject. Moreover, by way of 
further clarification, the new Act 1s 
printed in full in the book, with 
extremely good notes and_ cross- 
references by Mr Eddy’s colleague, Mr 
Roydhouse. 

The publication of such a book could 
not be more timely, since the Board of 
Trade has now made an Order bringing 
the new Act into force on June 1. It 
will, of course, still be necessary to con- 
sider the old law—for instance, 10 
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resolve matters of title, and existing con- 
troversies—but Mr Eddy’s treatment of 
the subject, proceeding as it does from 
a detailed analysis of the Act of I9II, 
contains most of what is required in that 
respect. 

The treatment of copyright from its 
international aspect is, however, a little 
disappointing. The Brussels Convention 
of 1948 is, indeed, reproduced in full, 
and so is the Universal Copyright 
Convention of 1952, to both of which 
the United Kingdom will now be able 
to adhere ; but the outline of the pre- 
vious international position is too sketchy 
to afford any real practical assistance. 
For example, the provisions about trans- 
lation rights in the original Berne Con- 
vention, which were altered in the Act 
of Paris and altered again in the Act of 
Berlin, are not dealt with at all. It is, 
perhaps, unfair to labour this short- 
coming in a book which is primarily 
concerned with the law of the United 
Kingdom, but the author himself stresses 
—rightly—the international importance 
of copyright, and every lawyer prac- 
tising in that sphere knows only too well 
that nine of of ten transactions with 
which he has to deal—whether relating 
to books, films or broadcasting and 
television—are not limited to “ the home 
market.” If this weakness could be 
made good in subsequent editions, the 
book would fulfil almost every require- 
ment of the busy practitioner. 


War in Purple 


This Hallowed Ground 


By Bruce Catton. 
Gollancz. 446 pages. 16s. 


R CATTON made his reputation in the 
United States with his trilogy on 
the Army of the Potomac, a long piece 
of historical impressionism. His next 
book, a short biography of Grant, was 
thin stuff. His latest, ‘and the first to be 
published in this country, is over-blown. 
Its sub-title is “ The Story of the Union 
Side of the Civil War.” In fact, it is the 
story of the Federal Army and Navy. 
It is largely the story of the man in the 
ranks, built up from a mass of letters, 
memoirs and regimental histories on the 
foundation of that almost inexhaustible 
source, the “ Official Records.” Unfor- 
tunately, it reads as if Mr Catton had 
used his best material on the campaign 
in the East in his trilogy and, not wish- 
ing merely to re-hash it, has been 
content to make use of more trivial 
detail. And to that is added the matter 
he has extracted on the campaigns in 
the West. 

Mr Catton has become the victim of a 
technique. That technique is worth 
examining as an attempt to make history 
familiar. What it is in essence and what 
it is at its best is shown in a quotation 
from William Faulkner: 


For every Southern boy fourteen 
years old, not once but whenever he 
wants it, there is the instant when it’s 
still not two o’clock on that July after- 
noon in 1863, the brigades are in pdsition 
behind the rail fence, the guns are laid 
and ready in the woods and the furled 
flags are already loosened to break out, 
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and Pickett himself with his long oiled 

ringlets and his hat in one hand probably 

and his sword in the other looking up the 
hill, waiting for Longstreet to give the 
word, and it’s all in the balance, it 

hasn’t happened yet... . 

That catches a mood exactly. Mr Catton, 
for all his striving, does not recapture 
it. Nor is it too fanciful to trace the 
origin of Mr Catton’s technique to 
William Faulkner, with whom the past 
is always flowing into the present. 
Another obvious literary origin is Carl 
Sandburg, who built up a monumental 
lyrical biography on the minutie of 
Lincoln’s life. 

In “This Hallowed Ground” this 
derivative technique is handled clumsily. 
Mr Catton uses a pointilliste accumula- 
tion of detail. He can do so because the 
American Civil War is superbly docu- 
mented—indeed, it is still alive in oral 
tradition—and because he knows his 
sources intimately. Here his book is only 
a comparative failure—in the sense that 
he used his sources more tellingly in his 
earlier books. But he is also anxious to 
make his story significant, to try to re- 
capture the mood of the time and to 
communicate that mood to the reader. 
He has, then, to pull the reader away 


from his concentration on detail. Here 
he fails. 
He does not make the military 


strategy of the war, which was basically 
simple, clear. His choice of emphasis is 
wrong: he devotes a paragraph to the 
origin of the swords John Brown used, 
and later he dismisses in a single sen- 
tence Lincoln’s letter to Hooker (which 
in effect sets out the dilemma of com- 
mand in the war), calling it “canny.” 
He indulges in cascades of high-sound- 
ing but practically meaningless phrases. 
To keep on reading that “a doom was 
taking shape” or to be told of the 
“unforgettable moment, hanging sus- 
pended in the memories of that war 
forever after” does not make the Civil 
War momentous (which it was); it makes 
it monotonous (which it was not). 

Yet it is a pity that the book is a 
failure. Mr Catton has a knowledge 
(almost a love) of the military aspects of 
the Civil War that is second to none. He 
has written a book to feed the apparently 
limitless appetite of American readers 
for volumes re-examining and re- 
appraising the war. With more disci- 
pline, he was capable of producing a 
book that would have made the great, 
inevitable tragedy of that war as 
apparent to the British reader as it is 
to his own countrymen. 


Sugar War 


The Dutch in Brazil 1624-1654 


By C. R. Boxer. 


Oxford University Press. 340 pages. 


42s 
4s silver of Peru, the spices of the 
East, the sugar of Brazil—these 
were the colonial prizes for which Euro- 
pean powers fought in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. The period 
was dominated by the ambitions and 
the successes of. the Dutch in breaking 
the Iberian monopoly of colonial wealth. 
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But though the Dutch triumphed in the 
East Indies, they were less successful in 
the West. In particular they failed to 
make good their bid for mastery of the 
south Atlantic. They never conquered 
Brazil, chiefly valued for its sugar, and 
they failed to hold Angola, complemen- 
tary as the source of African labour for 
the sugar plantations. And when 
Portugal re-emerged as an independent 
power in 1640, its survival turned on the 
retention of the profits from Brazilian 
sugar. 

Professor Boxer has already written 
one illuminating study of seventeenth- 
century Brazil woven around the career 
of Salvador de Sa, a great Portuguese 
figure in this struggle. Now, in this 
definitive study of the abortive Dutch 
campaign for Brazil, he shows an equal 
mastery of the Dutch sources. Neces- 
sarily he covers some of the same 
ground, but there is much that is new, 
and his modest but astringent scholar- 
ship is admirably deployed and impar- 
tially applied in this history of a sugar 
war. 

Previous historians have held that the 
failure of the Dutch was inevitable. Mr 
Boxer shows how near they came to 
success. They enjoyed superiority at 
sea, great financial strength and, above 
all, an admirable eye for broad economic 
strategy. They had quick early suc- 
cesses, despite stiff guerrilla resistance 
by the Portuguese, and in 1629, thanks 
to the capture of a silver fleet, the Dutch 
East Indies Company was able to dis- 
tribute a dividend of 75 per cent to its 
shareholders. In 1637 John Maurice 
of Nassau was sent out to Brazil as 
Governor, and his warm humanity did 
much to smother racial and religious 
hatred there. Mr Boxer writes a de- 
lightful chapter on John Maurice, a 
magnificent spender, a great builder and 
an enlightened patron of art and learn- 
ing. The Portuguese called him 
“Santo Antonio” after their most 
popular saint; the Brazilian natives 
worshipped him; and his interest in 
natural history meant that “no such 
systematic and intelligently directed 
scientific work by white men in the 
tropics was to be seen again until 
Captain Cook.” 


But the: guerrilla campaign reduced 
the sugar profits, and, in 1644, the direc- 
tors, lulled into security by a truce with 
Portugal, decided to economise by re- 
calling John Maurice. His departure 
was followed by a Portuguese rising 
sparked off by the planters, who were 
deeply indebted to the Dutch. It was 
now the turn of the Portuguese to put 
economics before religious orthodoxy. 
The Jesuit Father Antonio Vieira raised 
Jewish capital for the Portuguese Brazil 
Company by exempting Jewish sub- 
scribers from the penalties of the 
Inquisition. And the forces of the com- 
pany, largely financed by Jewish capital, 
sailed and conquered under a flag 
adorned by a representation of Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Portuguese capture of Recife in 
1654 ended the dream of a Dutch 
empire of the south Atlantic. Its 
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failure, like its inception, can be 
ascribed to the diversified interests of 
the Dutch. There were deep divisions 
between the aggressive colonial traders 
of Zeeland and the powerful pacific 
interest of Amsterdam merchants, more 
interested in the immediate returns of 
the salt trade with Portugal than in the 
gamble for sugar. Moreover, the Dutch 
had wide commitments in Europe ; and 
both France and England wished to 
preserve the independence of Portugal 
as a counterpoise to Spain. It is a 
fascinating study. Professor Boxer 
enjoys using his scholarship to deflate 
legends, is balanced but never dull, and 
has an appreciative eye for character 
and the humanities. 


Unnecessary Intrusion 
A. E. Housman: A Divided Life 


By George L. Watson. 
Hart-Davis. 235 pages. 


HE idea that a man’s private life may 
T be of absorbing interest to other 
men is a comparatively modern notion. 
Until the Rénaissance, only lives of 
heroic proportions were considered 
worthy of record. Dryden was one of 
the first Englishmen. to commend bio- 
graphy because 

here you are led into the private lodgings 

of the Heroe: you see him in his undress, 

and are made familiar with his private 
actions and conversations. . . The 

Pageantry of Life is taken away ; you see 

the poor reasonable Animal, as naked as 

ever nature made him; are made 
acquainted with his passions and follies, 
and find the Demy-God a Man. 

Dryden underlines the pleasure that 
is to be found in reducing the great to 
small proportions, and implies that it is 
legitimate to intrude and pry, for the 
sake of establishing a bond of common 
human weakness between the subject of 
a biography and its readers. Nowadays 
we take such intrusion to be the most 
natural thing in the world. The more 
outrageously vulgar manifestations of 
inquisitiveness may receive occasional 
censure ; but a marked desire for privacy 
during a man’s life is regarded as eccen- 
tric, and after his death—if he was a 
notability—it is flouted with the least 
possible delay. 

A. E. Housman has been dead for 
twenty-one years; but his _ brother 
Laurence, his literary executor, is still 
living, and he refused to supply Mr 
Watson with unpublished material for 
this biography. Undeterred even by the 
reflection that A. E. Housman himself 
would have resented the project, Mr 
Watson has pursued his self-appointed 
task: “an undertaking, against his will, 
but in emulation of his own search for 
truth, to exhume that pattern, half- 
obliterated like a Roman pavement, of 
his buried life.” Housman was not an 
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archeologist, but an emendator of texts, © 


and if Mr Watson had applied himself 
to a minutely critical examination of the 
poems in their several drafts, at least his 
claim to emulate Housman would have 
been apt. But he attempts no fresh 
assessment of either “A Shropshire 
Lad” or “Last Poems.” His book is 
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entirely concerned with Housman’s life. 

Most people who knew anything of its 
odd pattern must have guessed that the 
clue to its discrepancies was a sternly 
repressed tendency to homosexuality. 
The poems themselves suggest as much. 
Now the story of Housman’s infatua- 
tion for an Oxford contemporary is fully 
set out. The author compels our pity 
and admiration for Housman’s relentless 
determination to crush his passionate 
instincts and to build an unassailable 
academic reputation upon the humilia- 
tion of a failure in Greats. It is a story 
at once pathetic and, in a rather distorted 
way, noble ; but does its telling enable 
us to read the poems with greater under- 
standing? Perhaps this book, in spite of 
its affected style, may gain new readers 
for Housman’s verse. If it does not, it 
has very little justification for its 
existence. 

Housman during his lifetime was 
deliberately a recluse. He kept his own 
counsel and cultivated a dignified soli- 
tude. This violation of a dead man’s 
privacy might have provided him with 
the theme for a bitter little lyric. 


A Prairie Pepys 


Alexander Be g’s Red River Journal 
and Other Papers Relative to the Red 
River Resistance of 1869-1870 


Edited with an Introduction by W. L. 
Morton. 

The Champlain Society, Toronto. 
pages. No price given. 


ip 1870 the Great Plains of the north- 
west became the keystone of the 
infant Canadian nation and not, as had 
seemed likely, a northward extension of 
the United States—but only after a pro- 
longed crisis precipitated by the transfer 
of the control of this vast fur-trading 
empire from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to Canada. The people of the Red 
River Settlement (modern Winnipeg), 
unaccountably left in official ignorance of 
the transaction, were alarmed and out- 
raged, especially the Métis, the remark- 
able French half-breed “ new nation ” of 
the Plains. Under their fiery and able 
leader, Louis Riel, they refused the 
Canadian Lieutenant-Governor-desig- 
nate admission to the territory; they 
organised a provisional government to 
negotiate terms with the Canadian 
government (Riel making great efforts 
to secure the co-operation in it of the 
English-speaking settlers); they seized 
Fort Garry; and they imprisoned a 
number of the local Canadian party led 
by the redoubtable Dr Schultz. For a 
tense year civil war, Indian war and 
annexation to the United States seemed 
imminent possibilities. 

For most. of this decisive period 
Alexander Begg, a shrewd and know- 
ledgeable observer of the moderate party 
with a penchant for collecting important 
documents, kept the detailed, day-by-day 
record published in this volume by the 
Champlain Society. It is an exciting and 
fascinating story of the interplay of con- 
tending personalities, of human foibles 
and idiosyncrasies, of manceuvre and 
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counter-manceuvre, told with terse 
economy of phrase and a _ sardonic 
humour. It has moments of high 
tragedy and moments of diverting farce. 
It gives a vivid picture of the place, the 
period and the people—as colourful a 
collection of characters as could well be 
imagined. 

Its historical importance is made 
abundantly clear in an admirable intro- 
duction, in which the editor, Professor 
W. L. Morton, analyses its contribution 
to a fuller understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the Red River Resistance in the 
emerging pattern of the Canadian 
nation ; in its effect on the future of 
Métis and Indians ; in the triumph of 
agriculture and settlement over the fur 
trade ; in the permanent extension of the 
French Catholic influences of Quebec to 
a national scope; in the pattern of 
nascent self-government on the western 
Canadian frontier achieved in the crea- 
tion of the new Province of Manitoba. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Australian Wheat-Growi 
Industry 1788-1948 ae 


By Edgars Dunsdorfs. 
Melbourne University Press. 
Cambridge University Press. 
55s. 6d. 


Dr Edgars Dunsdorfs has, with scho- 
larly thoroughness, traced the story of the 
development of the Australian wheat 
industry from the beginning of British 
settlement in 1788. In doing so, he has 
made a close examination of the sources 
of statistical material. Concentration upon 
such sources, with less use of written 
sources, was done deliberately, since the 
author’s intention, as he explains in his 
preface, was to trace the quantitative 
development of the industry. In the first 
part of his work he recounts, chrono- 
logically, the history of the industry; in 
the second he offers to the specialist a 
statistical analysis of the major factors 
encountered in the course of that history. 

The book will find a ready place in 
economic and agricultural libraries. Data 
are carefully sifted ; sources are acknow- 
ledged ; the conclusions are lucidly drawn ; 
and the reader is assisted by summaries of 
each chapter. For readers in this country 
a fuller and more up-to-date treatment of 
the International Wheat Agreement would 
have been well worth while. For readers 
in his own country he makes the point that 
an intelligently planned economic policy is 
not made superfluous by such an agree- 
ment. 


London: 
547 pages. 


Trends in Employment in the 
Service Industries 


By George J. Stigler. National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 185 pages. 308. $3.75. 


From the short preface it appears that 
this is the last of the National Bureau’s 
valuable studies of employment and _ output. 
Its appearance is timely, for it provides a 
most helpful background to recent trends 
in the service industries in the United 
States; two of the striking economic 
developments in that country today are the 
rising costs of services and the increasing 
proportion of consumer income which is 
being spent on them. 
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struction work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 


Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 


construction of power stations in the United 


Kingdom, 
schemes in Canada. 
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Tothestrength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 


(British ©Thomson-Houston, 
RADBROKE HALL 


A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 


ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 


prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
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INTRODUCING ONE OF THE 


USI 


BILLION 
DOLLAR 


EOARD 


JOHN HILLDRING (Major General, Retired, U. S. Army); President, 
General Aniline & Film Corporation; Member, Advisory Committee 
Bankers Trust Company; Assistant Secretary of State (1946-47). 


USI’s Board is as diversified as it is high in caliber. Here are men 
with first rank management experience in transportation, chemicals, 
finance, precision tool manufacturing, research and government 
planning. It would be hard to imagine a group better qualified to 
chart USI’s own diversification! So far the company has branched 
out into making aircraft parts, engine lathes, petroleum pumping 
equipment, giant metal forming presses, welded steel pipe for 
water, oil and gas transmission, dairy equipment, cookware, elec- 
trical fittings, steel tanks, and electronic components and systems for 
Project: Growth jet aircraft and guided missiles. And USI is just starting to growl 


HEE ian, honey 


DIVISIONS : Axelson Manufacturing Company « Chicago Steel Tank Company « Clearing Machine Corporation « Conduit Fittings Corporation « 
Garrett Oil Tools, Inc. * Ordnance Division * Solar Permanent Company « Southern Pipe & Casing Company ¢ USI International « Western 
Design &© Manufacturing Corp. * SUBSIDIARIES: General Equipment Corp. * Koppel (Philippines) Inc. ¢ U.SJ. Technical Center, Inc. 


KEEP YOUR EVE ON USB23 


U.S. Industries, Inc. 


2SO0 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 47, WN. Ve 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 


the work of the editorial staff in London. 












WASHINGTON, D.C. 
HE persistence of inflation has plunged the govern- 
ment’s economic managers into deep pessimism. 
Despite eighteen months of monetary restraint and a 

budget surplus during the last two years, prices paid 

by consumers are rising steadily. The cost of living, as 
measured by the consumer’s price index, is now a little 
more than 4 per cent above the level it stood at in February, 

1956, when the rise began ; prices have been going up at 

the rate of more than 3 per cent a year. 

Two equally important elements contribute to the 
despondency of the moderate conservatives who run Repub- 
lican economic policy. The first is the distress which always 
accompanies the frustration of an ideal. - Such Republicans 
as Mr Arthur Burns, their first chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and Mr 


Inflation Come to Stay? 


definitely. Professor Slichter has become a sort of devil’s 
advocate to the men at the top in the Treasury, the Council 
of Economic Advisers and the Federal Reserve, who are 
passionately convinced that a creeping inflation cannot help 
but turn into a galloping one, and that this is certain to 
produce the very depression which Mr Slichter feels has 
been ruled out by modern organisation and techniques. 
Their argument is a complex one, centring mainly on the 
effect of expectations about price on decisions to spend or 
invest, but their conclusion is simple: that, if the rise in 
prices and business costs is not checked, the United States 
may once again be faced with massive unemployment. 
The two parties to the debate—the Eisenhower econo- 
mists and the Slichterites—are strikingly agreed upon one 
crucial point, the responsibility of wage settlements nego- 
tiated in modern conditions of 
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fortuitous, and politically em- 
barrassing, decline in farm and food prices, on balance the 
retail prices of manufactured good declined as well. Thus, 
while prices of a wide variety of services rose, the cost of 
living remained stable. Now, although the same weapons 
are being employed with equal vigour, all three categories 
of prices are rising month after month with depressing 
regularity. Conservatives who had attributed the first wave 
of postwar inflation to the huge wartime deficits in the 
Budget and the second, in large part, to a policy of artificially 
“ easy money,” see prices continuing to rise, although both 
these causes have been removed. 

The second cause of gloom is the almost unanimous con- 
viction of the President’s economic advisers and of the 
economists in the Federal Reserve System that creeping 
inflation is bound to gather speed. Professor Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard has become the most articulate spokes- 
man of a school whose argument, in brief, is that under 
modern conditions creeping inflation is inevitable, that it is 
an acceptable price to pay for many of the benefits of modern 
economic organisation, and that it can be lived with in- 


decline in competition corpora- 
tions have become able to fix their prices high enough to 
finance the bulk of their huge investment programmes out 
of earnings rather than by the “ classic” method of raising 
new capital or borrowing at long term. Their profits, 
measured in dollars or as a proportion of capital, have risen 
markedly and are responsible for the high cost of living. 


This argument has convinced hardly anyone except trade 
unionists and their apologists. The fact is that profit margins 
—the only fair measure of the impact of profits on prices— 
are a shade lower now than they were during most of the 
postwar period. The share of profits in the national income 
has declined fairly steadily ; one of the great problems of 
directors of big corporations is what they think of as a profits 
squeeze. The “ neutral” in the government may not accept 
the idea of a squeeze ; he may agree that in many sectors 
of the economy prices are indeed administered rather than 
set by competition ; he may even agree that too much busi- 
ness investment has been financed out of earnings. But he 
simply cannot find anything that makes the current level 
of profits in any way to blame for the rise in prices. The 
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evil of administered prices, as he sees it, is that they create 
a condition in which large corporations can grant excessive 
wage increases in the near certainty that they can pass along 
the higher costs. 

A recent study by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
while carefully avoiding any conclusion that could seem to 
favour either trade unions or management, tells the story. 
Payments to wage earners as a whole have risen 61 per cent 
in the past decade while their productivity rose only 26 per 
cent. Even if it is conceded that wages followed prices 
upward during the surging inflation of the early stages of 
the Korean War, evefits since 1953 are damaging to the 
trade unions’ case. The cost of living was stable for most 
of the period. Demand was restrained by the government 
and by the 1953-54 recession, yet wage increases continued 
tc be granted year after year, and they were usually con- 
siderably larger than the gains in productivity. The result- 
ing cost inflation was disguised for a time by a number of 
things, such as the fall in food prices and an outbreak of 
intense competition in durable goods. But it could not be 
concealed forever, particularly as the new wage levels tended 
to spread, under reasonably full employment, to the 
unorganised service trades where it is hard to increase pro- 
ductivity. Inevitably, it became necessary to pay higher 
wages to the vast army of government workers ; this in turn 
meant higher state and local excise and property taxes with 
all their impact on the cost of living. 

In many unionised industries, especially in manufacturing, 
wage increases have scarcely exceeded the increase in pro- 
ductivity, if they have exceeded it at all. But most of the 
independent economists inside and outside of the govern- 
ment consider it to be both unjust and inflationary for a 
small group of highly productive and highly organised 
workers to usurp for themselves all of the annual national 
increase in productivity, instead of allowing consumers to 
get some of the benefits, through lower prices, in those areas 
where increases in productivity are rapid. 

Nobody wants a recession, but it seems probable that 
only a substantial dose of unemployment could halt the 
month-by-month rise in prices. The lull in economic 
activity during the past four months has produced only a 
levelling off in wholesale prices and none whatever in retail 
prices. The Chairman of Finance of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in a thoughtful if partisan speech, argued 
recently that a totally.“ new force ”—the social and political 
and economic power of the trade unions—had entered the 
realm of price economics in a way which negates all the 
classic formulae. The once-hopeful modern Republican 
economists around the President are increasingly, and 
gloomily, prepared to concede that he is right. 


To and Fro on the Budget 


HE long-expected resignation of Mr George Humphrey 
T as Secretary of the Treasury has come at last ; he is 
to be succeeded by another, less well-known businessman, 
Mr Robert Anderson, once a Texan Democrat, now a New 
York Republican, who has already served in Mr Eisen- 
hower’s Administration, in the Navy and Defence Depart- 
ments, from 1953 to 1955. Mr Humphrey’s departure does 
not mean that the President’s new aggressiveness on behalf 
of his Budget has led him to get rid of the man who, even 
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if unintentionally, did much to inspire the original attack by 
publicly suggesting that such high government spending 
might be avoidable. Mr Eisenhower’s regret at Mr Hum- 
phrey’s resignation is obviously sincere. Nor does Mr 
Humphrey’s departure mean that the battle of the Budget 
is over ; he is in fact to stay, at the President’s request, until 
most of the critical problems before Congress at this session 
have been settled. 

On the most critical of them, defence spending, the House 
of Representatives has just subjected the President to a dis- 
couraging reverse. It has insisted on cutting military funds 
for the coming year by the whole $2.6 billion which its 
committee approved, down to $33.6 billion, even though 
Mr Eisenhower himself insisted that, while half of this cut 
was only a matter of book-keeping, the other half would 
do real damage to aircraft procurement and to the develop- 
ment of guided missiles. The Republican leaders in the 
House rallied at last to the President’s aid on this Bill, 
but without success, and there is every prospéct that the 
Senate will confirm, or even deepen, the cut. 

But on the other side of the Budget equation the battle 
has turned in the President’s favour. The Democrats in the 
House of Representatives have reluctantly abandoned hope 
of passing a tax reduction this year, although they still intend 
to have one in time for the congressional elections next year. 
The main reason for their haste had been fear that the 
Republicans would beat them to the cut, and they have now 
received assurances that the Administration has no intention 
of proposing a tax reduction yet. Moreover, the President 
has implied that he would veto such a reduction if the 
Democrats succeeded in pushing it through Congress, and 
in the process he would presumably accuse them of en- 
dangering the country’s solvency. Behind this change of 
mood on taxes is a realisation, confirmed by two reports 
from congressional experts, that government spending is 
running above estimates, and is likely to go on doing so, 
unless Congress deals much more drastically with appropria- 
tions than even it would contemplate; as a result, the 
Budget surpluses both this year and next are expected to 
be even smaller than was originally forecast. 


Occupational Disease 


EW Americans are likely to take the anti-American riots 
F in Formosa as philosophically as Mr Dulles and, in the 
long run, this demonstration of ingratitude on the part of a 
country which exists only by virtue of American friendship 
and lavish aid may cause a revulsion of feeling toward all 


foreign allies. Even Mr Knowland, “the Senator from 
Formosa,” has been shaken. But the immediate harm done 
to the mutual security programme—just as the Preside 1t 
seemed to have brought off a successful rescue operation— 
depends on the closeness of the vote and on whether mem- 
bers of Congress are prepared to recognise that the presence 
of well-off American troops in poorer foreign countries 
inevitably causes frictions. The Administration is accelerat- 
ing its review of the 250 American bases abroad with the 
aim of thinning out the number of troops where possibie, 
and of reducing tensions. 

The spark which set off the conflagration in Formosa was 
the acquittal by an American court-martial, of an American 
who had killed a Chinese, allegedly in self-defence, whom he 
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Looks like water, but... 


_ it’s really an amazing chemical 


bringing you wonderful new textile fibers, plastics, and rubber 


FROM NATURAL GAS, air, and ammonia, science has created 
one of the most versatile of modern chemicals—a erystal- 
clear liquid called acrylonitrile*. This useful chemical is 
the stepping stone to an ever-increasing number of man- 
made wonders that lead to more new things for all of us. 


DYNEL, Union Carbide’s remarkable textile fiber, is made 
from acrylonitrile. Fluffy and soft, this tough fiber is woven 
into everything from work clothes to evening dresses. And 
women everywhere are excited about the new furlike coats 
made with Dynel. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER made from acrylonitrile goes into 
shoe soles, gasoline hose, and many industrial products 
that must withstand hard use. When certain plastics are 


*Pronounced: A-krill’o-ni-treel 


blended with acrylonitrile, they become shock resistant 
and gain a toughness that helps them last much longer. 


ACRYLONITRILE is only one of over 400 chemicals made 
by the people of Union Carbide. They are constantly at 
work developing still more chemicals to make better prod- 
ucts possible. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 


help satisfy basic human needs. Write for the 1957 edition 
of “Products and Processes.” Ask for booklet IE-6. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street CGB New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty, Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 

Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. _ 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited and its Divisions: 
British Electro Metallurgical Company; 
Gemec Chemicals Company; 
Kemet Products Company. 


Products of Union CARBIDE include 


SYNTHETIC Orcanic CHemicats * Dynet Textile Fibers 
Union Carsine Plastics and Resins 

ACHESON Electrodes « Union Carsipe Silicones 
Exectromertr Alloys and Metals 


Lei vite), | 
fo7 Vid - tie) = 


Crac Agricultural Chemicals *« Prestone Anti-Freeze 
Linne Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Haynes Srecoire Alloys + Nationat Carbons 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries 
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Wherever You Trade 
or Travel... 


You can rely on The Hanover’s com- 
plete banking facilities—as so many 
others do—no matter where you 
travel or conduct business abroad. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
10 Mount Street, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


LONDON .. 4 














This building flew up— 


at 20,000 sq. ft. a month! 


This building — 100,000 sq. ft. of it - was completed in 5 months 


| from contract to occupation. On another building, the largest 


warehouse in Europe covering an area of over } of a million sq. 
ft. the delivery and erection of steelwork was completed in less 


| than 14months. Either may well be a record, but what matters 
| is how it was done. 


The technique was originated and developed by Tube Invest- 
ments engineers. It involves the use of prefabricated arches 
manufactured from cold formed steel sections with a strength/ 
weight ratio so high that it saves as much as 40% on steel. All 
components are built on precision jigs so that erection can be 
carried out by relatively unskilled labour without special 
equipment. 

This new constructional principle is widely used by TI, not 
only in buildings, but also in the fabrication of bus, coach and 
railcar bodies and has exceptional possibilities throughout 
industry as a whole. It typifies ways in which TI companies are 
adding to the new products and processes which the country 
needs to pay its way. 
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IRON & STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
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had found peeping at his wife. 


The United States and 
Formosa have not yet signed a status of forces agreement, 
of the kind which in European countries permits the host 
country to try Americans for offences committed when they 
are not on duty ; United States troops thus enjoy the extra- 
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territorial privileges of which the Chinese have such 
long and humiliating knowledge. 
head Eastern suspicions that Americans regard Oriental 
lives and Oriental justice as of little account. 
true that Americans, despite the good record of foreign 


Such cases bring to a 


And it is 









Saving the Water Crop . 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


N the United States the annual loss of 

stored water by evaporation from its 
exposed surface varies from about 30 
vertical inches in the coolest part of the 
country to as much as 120 inches in the 
south-west, where the sun is fiercest and 
water is most precious. In Texas, for 
example, it is estimated that each year 
human beings use 8 million acre-feet 
of water from reservoirs, but that an 
equal amount is lost by evaporation 
before it can be used. (An acre-foot, 
about 325,850 gallons, would cover one 
acre one foot deep.) The United States 
Geological Survey puts the annual loss 
from western reservoirs at 18 million 
acre-feet yearly. All this is water which 
has been stored in works built at great 
expense and it therefore has a value 
as part of the “manageable water 
crop.” 

To lessen this loss at relatively small 
expense is the aim of anti-evaporation 
treatments ; one of the most interesting 
and hopeful of these devices, which is 
now the subject of large-scale experi- 
ments in the water-starved western 
states, involves covering the surface of 
a lake or reservoir with a chemical layer, 
one molecule thick, in order to prevent 
evaporation. These monomolecular 
films are so strong that dew forms on 
them, ‘on top of a water-surface, and 
evaporates again without ever breaking 
through to the water beneath. This was 
first tried on a large scale out of doors 
by Mr W. W. Mansfield, of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation of Australia, a few 
years ago. He found that a few pounds 
of a chemical called hexadecanol or cetyl 
alcohol, used principally as a base for 
cosmetics and costing about 50 cents a 
pound, could be manipulated to cover a 
320-acre lake, and that it would prevent 
up to 45 per cent of evaporation. 

Last year, in the middle of the great 
drought, Mr Mansfield described his 
experiments at a meeting called by the 
Southwest Research Institute of San 
Antonio, Texas, which immediately 
began an expensive research programme 
with funds contributed by both private 
and public groups interested in water 
conservation. In the meantime various 
federal government agencies, in co- 





operation with the State of Oklahoma 
and others, had also started large-scale 
experiments around the 2,500-acre Lake 
Hefner, from which Oklahoma City is 
supplied with water. This summer 
similar experimehts are also going on at 
the 100-acre Rattlesnake Reservoir, high 
in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains, where 
wind, freezing, snow and other con- 
ditions are much more severe. 

The question is whether such an 
intangible film (it cannot be detected 
visually in any way) can be maintained 
on a large, continuously disturbed water 
surface long enough to be of value. So 
far the answer seems to be that it can. 
Moreover, the Public Health Service has 
already certified tentatively that hexa- 
decanol is apparently harmless either to 
water-life, animal or vegetable, or to 
animals or humans drinking the water. 
In fact, the only biological drawback to 
this substance seems to be that certain 
greedy bacteria like it too well, multiply 
in the water and eat holes in the invisible 
covering. 


sige peculiar magic of hexadecanol is 
that it is one of the long-chain 
molecules called “ polar,” which means 
that such a molecule, a long thin struc- 
ture like an eel or snake, has one end 
allergic to water while the other end 
loves it. . Therefore, if the edge of a 
water-surface covered with it is looked at 
through a super-powerful microscope, 
these is seen a thick forest of these 
molecules, only 6-10,000,ccoths of an 
inch long, but all standing crowded 
together with their water-loving ends in 
the water and their water-hating ends 
lifted out of it. Evaporation occurs when 
individual molecules of water absorb so 


WATER EVAPORATION 
ordinary 
—from an uncovered surface. 





—from.a surface coated with 
non-polar 
ecules, such as oil. 


much energy from the heat of the sun 
that they get up “ flying speed ” and take 
off from the surface ; but when they are 
underneath a complete carpet of hex- 
adecanol molecules, they batter at it in 
vain. Ordinary “non-polar ” molecules, 
such as those of oil, lie inert upon the 
surface like little pillows instead of cling- 
ing together; and heat-excited water 
molecules can easily escape between 
them. 


To apply the coating, hexadecanol in 
flake or pellet form is brought into con- 
tact with water by being placed in a 
raft with a gauze or mesh bottom ; the 
tiny molecules then begin to “ march” 
into the surrounding water at amazing 
speed, millions upon millions each 
second, until the surface is covered. 
This process can be observed from its 
stilling effect upon the water ; this calm 
spreads at a rate of many feet a minute. 
When parted by wind or rain, or by 
boats, the film will reform quickly as 
long as there is a reserve supply of 
“hexy” in contact with the water. 
Naturally, however, it is impracticable 
to cover really large surfaces of water 
from individual rafts and other methods 
are being discussed, such as spraying 
from an aircraft or boat. 


Even if in the end these experiments 
show that only a small proportion of 
water, say 10 to 20 per cent, can be 
saved from evaporation by this treat- 
ment, it may still be worthwhile. In 
Oklahoma City, for example, water de- 
livered to taps or industrial installations 
costs an average of $61 an acre-foot, 
while the annual cost of maintaining a 
hexadecanol cover is estimated at not 
much more than $1.60 per acre-foot. 
Farmers pay much less for water for 
irrigation—usually not much over $5 an 
acre-foot—but the cost of water is going 
up in the semi-drid west as the expand- 
ing population is forced to bring it in 
from farther and farther away. 


—from a surface coated with 
polar molecules, such as 
hexadecanol. 
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countries in similar cases, and America’s own historic stand 
against extra-territoriality, are reluctant to subject their 
fellow-countrymen to foreign—and particularly to Eastern 
—justice. 

Resentment against the privileges of American troops has 
broken out in Okinawa, South Korea, Vietnam, and even in 
the Philippines ; the Girard case in Japan shows that a 
status-of-forces agreement does not solve everything. This 
is the first time that, when jurisdiction was disputed, Japan 
has insisted on the letter of its rights ; it has already chosen 
the judges to try an American soldier who killed a Japanese 
woman eking out her living by picking up spent shells on a 
firing range. The decision of Mr Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defence, to review the problem after the American author?- 
ties on the spot had given way is causing the Japanese 
Government to lose face—and political advantage—it can 
ill afford to its opposition. But the melancholy truth, which 
America’s allies would do well to bear in mind, is that no 
occupying power in history has ever been so willing to 
accept the advice “ Yanks, Go Home ! ” 


Arthur Miller: Act lI 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE trial of Mr Arthur Miller, the playwright, for con- 
| owen of Congress ended last week after a fortnight of 
wrangling over the pertinency of the questions put by the 
Un-American Activities Committee which he had refused 
to answer. The proceedings took place in one of the 
brightly-lit panelled courtrooms of the modern federal 
district court building in Washington, but the brightest star 
connected with the case—Miss Marilyn Monroe, Mr 
Miller’s wife—was absent. She had wanted to be there as a 
wife but the lawyers decided she might prejudice the case as 
a spectacle. The accused did not testify. Much of the time 
he was fingering the newly published collected edition of 
his plays which includes two— The Crucible” and “A 
View from the Bridge ”—in which he has attacked informers 
and written of the importance to a person of safeguarding 
his name. Mr Miller’s present troubles stem from the day 
in June last year when he told members of the House com- 
mittee that he would not give them a list of those present 
at a meeting of Marxist writers in 1947 because 

I am trying to and I will protect my sense of myself. I 

could not use the name of another person and bring 

trouble on him. 

For twenty years the Un-American Activities Committee 
has been parading prominent personalities from the arts and 
the entertainment world, calling on them to atone for their 
ideological offences by naming others likewise involved in 
Communist associations. There has been the fiercest con- 
troversy in artistic circles about the right position to take. 
Some, like Mr Paul Robeson, have turned the hearings into 
noisy, ranting demonstrations. Others have quietly taken 
refuge in their constitutional protection against self- 
incrimination, while Mr Elia Kazan and Mr Leo Cobb, the 
producer and leading actor in Mr Miller’s first major play, 
“ Death of a Salesman,” were among those who answered 
all the committee’s questions. 

Theoretically when the committee originally questioned 
Mr Miller it was supposed to be looking into a Communist 
conspiracy to misuse American passports. Mr Miller’s con- 
nection with this endeavour was most tenuous. The State 
Department had once refused him a passport for security 
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reasons, when he had asked for it at very short notice, but 
had relented later. At the trial, the government’s chief 
witness was Mr Arens, the committee’s counsel, a genuine 
primitive who delights in humbling famous men and whose 
clashes with Mr Miller had made the committee hearings 
rich in drama and irony. Protected by the judge, who 
refused the request of the defence that the committee’s files 
should be produced, Mr Arens was able to state that the 
committee had evidence that Mr Miller had been a Com- 
munist from 1943 to 1947. Mr Miller, although he 
admitted to the committee that he had signed so many 
fellow-travelling petitions after the war that an outsider 
might have mistaken him for a Communist, has always 
denied that he was ever under Communist discipline. 

Compared with most trials for contempt of Congress, 
which are usually brief and almost automatically result in 
convictions, Mr Miller’s ordeal has been prolonged ; the 
prosecution seemed determined to crush as well as to con- 
vict him. But arid as the trial has been compared with the 
hearings, the vein of irony has persisted. Mr Miller has 
declined to turn informer as a matter of conscience, but his 
lawyer had to argue his case solely on the narrow basis of 
the relevance of the question to the committee’s legislative 
purpose. And while Mr Miller has repeatedly argued that 
no limits should be placed on an artist’s right of advocacy, 
the only defence witness, Mr Harry Cain, a former 
McCarthyite who caught religion and campaigned against 
the injustices of the security system, gave expert witness 
that a writer’s relation to Communism should be judged by 
his writings rather than his associations. 

The maximum sentence to which Mr Miller is liable is 
a year’s imprisonment and a $1,000 fine. But whatever the 
verdict, there will be lengthy appeals. The final outcome 
will probably be decided by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in another case, that of Mr John Watkins, a labour 
organiser, in which the issue is whether there are definable 
limits to the questions which a congressional committee may 
ask. 


Atomic Hurdle 


HUMILIATING defeat for the President in his. struggle 

with the right wing of his own party seems to have 
been averted in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Until the hearings ended last week, there was a real danger 
that Mr Eisenhower’s “atoms for peace” programme, 
which drew almost universal applause when he launched 
it in 1953, might be repudiated. The opposition to the 
treaty authorising American membership in the United 
Nations International Atomic Energy Agency included such 
prominent Republicans as Senator Knowland, the minority 
leader, and Senator Hickenlooper as well as a scattering 
of Democrats ; and a treaty requires a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate. Only by the most patient and prolonged testi- 
mony has the Administration overcome senatorial suspicions 
that a new “giveaway” was in prospect, this time of 
American atomic power, and one attended by the risk that 
it would help Communist countries to provide themselves 
with atomic weapons. In fact, the United States is to sell, 
not give, atomic fuel to the agency ; China, Senator Know- 
land’s béte noire, is not a member, and the safeguards 
against improper use are similar to those in the bilateral 
pacts already concluded with nearly forty countries by the 
United States. The advantage of the new agency is that 
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neutral countries can use it without committing themselves 
to anything except the proposition that atomic power should 
be used for peaceful, not warlike, ends. 

Senator Hickenlooper, who at one time had forty-eight 
different doubts, is credited with suggesting that if the 
Administration would submit, in writing, its interpretation 
of disputed points, the committee would not insist on crip- 
pling reservations. Senator Knowland still has not com- 
mitted himself, but his proposal that the United States 
should be able to withdraw from the agency looks like a 
grudging surrender. The prospect now is that the Senate 
will ratify the treaty before it goes home, so that the 
postponed first general conference of the agency can take 
place in October. It cannot come into being until three 
of the five atomic powers have ratified the treaty ; of these 
five, so far only the Soviet Union has done so. 

An American refusal to back up the President’s leader- 
ship in a field where it has been enthusiastically accepted 
by most of the world would have been an invaluable propa- 
ganda gift for the Communists. It would have been par- 
ticularly damaging to the President’s prestige in the very 
week that Mr Eisenhower over-ruled some of his advisers 
by deciding to send Mr Stassen back to London with 
instructions to make concessions to the Russian point of 
view if progress toward disarmament seemed to warrant 
them. The new agency’s approach to disarmament is the 
constructive, if roundabout, one of channelling atomic 
power into peaceful development ; but it should also pro- 
vide useful experience in the working of an international 


inspection system operating in both the Communist and 
free worlds. 


Beck Climbs Down 


R DAVE BECK has evidently realised at last that he will 
be kicked out of the driver’s seat of the teamsters’ 
union if he does not go willingly. He has still not resigned 
but he has announced that he will not run for re-election as 
the lorrydrivers’ president next September. He may be 
forced to go sooner, at a special meeting of the executive 
board which he is calling for next month, presumably to 
discuss the successor whom he had hoped to be allowed to 
nominate himself. His favourite, Mr Einar Mohn, is under 
indictment for refusing to answer the questions of a con- 
gressional committee, the predecessor of the one which dis- 
played to the world Mr Beck’s misuse of his union’s funds 
and of his office. Mr James Hoffa, who until recently seemed 
Mr Beck’s obvious heir, is also under indictment on charges 
of bribery and his future depends on the outcome of his 
trial in June. Neither of these two candidates, nor several 
others whose names have been mentioned, seem suitable 
presidents for a union whose reputation needs to be restored 
in the eyes of its members as well as of its critics. 

There are other, more satisfactory, possibilities but so far 
they do not include Mr English, the present secretary- 
treasurer of the union, even though he has been chosen by 
the American Federation of Labour and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations to replace Mr Beck as one of its officers. 
When the executive council of the national labour organisa- 


tion expelled Mr Beck last week, it was formally condemn- 


ing only him personally, not his union. But the appointment 
of Mr English, an old antagonist of Mr Beck, without wait- 
ing for the teamsters themselves to nominate somteone, in 
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effect served notice on the union that it must cleanse itself 
of the Beck infection. It was then given time to do so : the 
AFL-CIO’s hearings on the charges of corruption brought 
against the teamsters have been postponed indefinitely. At 
the same time the executive council also suspended the 
laundryworkers’ union and put two others on probation, 
because none of them had yet dealt adequately with corrup- 
tion among their officers which had been exposed some time 
ago. Finally, the council promulgated a new code of financial 
standards for trade unions. 

As a result of all this unusual, even if indirect, interfer- 
ence in the private affairs of member unions, it is being 
asked whether the AFL-CIO, in its determination to 
re-establish labour’s good name, is not in danger of arousing 
resentment among the autonomous unions whose creature 
it is supposed to be. What is certain is that the AFL-CIO 
does not want to expel the teamsters, as it was forced in the 
end to do in the similar case of the defiant longshoremen’s 
union. With these two groups and with Mr Lewis’s mine- 
workers all outside the federation, the unity which labour 


established so proudly only eighteen months ago would be 
shattered. 


Television out of the Net? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


NTIL recently, the three television networks in the 

United States—the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
the National Broadcasting Company and the American 
Broadcasting Company—with their almost unlimited funds, 
ruled the airwaves virtually without challenge. No one 
else could afford the $100,000 or more that it costs to 
produce a programme for showing all across the country. 
In fact no one else could even show a programme in this 
way and thus provide a national advertising medium on 
television. The Federal Communications Commission does 
not allow more than seven stations to be owned by any 
individual or group, but the networks have affiliation agree- 
ments with privately-owned stations in nearly every city 
in the country. Under these contracts the networks supply 
programmes to a national chain of stations and share with 
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London: 22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 1511) 
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them the revenues received from advertisers who sponsor 
the shows ; in return, the stations agree to reserve for 
network programmes nine hours of time each day. Most 
of the 600-odd stations throughout the country are affiliated 
with one or more of the three networks, while each net- 
work, in addition to its owned-and-operated stations, con- 
tains upward of 180 affiliates. 

At present, only Los Angeles and New York, each with 
seven stations—three network-owned and four unaffiliated 
independents—have more than four television outlets in 
the very high-frequency range, the only type of television 
signal which the majority of sets are adapted to receive ; 
there are only five other cities with as many as four stations 
each. But the FCC has been granting additional alloca- 
tions so that, by the autumn, there will be at least four 
stations—three with network affiliations and one completely 
independent—in the fifteen leading cities, with a potential 
audience of more than half the population of the United 
States ; altogether there will then be more than one hundred 
independent stations in the country. 

A year ago these independents would not have provided 
a very serious challenge to the networks, since the only 
programmes available to them would have been old second- 
rate moving pictures and filmed half-hour television shows 
not of network quality. But now the Hollywood studios 
have released feature films made before 1948 for showing 
on television and a number of organisations are distributing 
these films to the stations and arranging for advertising 
sponsorship. The independents have snapped up these 
ready-made, ready-sponsored and inexpensive programmes 
as fast as they have been offered. Moreover, it has been 
found that a moving picture, no matter how old, with a 
famous star, will nearly always draw more viewers than even 
a top-rated network programme. 


S if this competition were not serious enough, the three 
A networks are having troubles with their own pro- 
grammes. Of the 121 shows appearing on network television 
this year, nearly half will be dropped at the end of the 
current season in June. Of this year’s 34 new programmes, 
only 15 are still on the air ; most of them have been so poorly 
received that, at the end of the standard 26-week contract, 
they have disappeared and, in many cases, taken their 
sponsors along with them. In the past, the fact that some 
programmes were failures did not unduly concern the 
networks, since there were always others to take their 
places and there were always advertisers willing and able 
to pay anything to get their names into homes all over 
the country. This is no longer the case: the cost of pro- 
ducing a television show has more than doubled within 
the past few years ; and sponsors are no longer willing to 
risk their money on the types now being offered. The 
advertising agencies, as a result, are demanding more and 
more control over the programming end, even going so far 
as to take charge of production, leaving the networks as 
mere distributing centres. 

To meet this threat, all three networks have changed 
both their presidents and their programmes without, how- 
ever, impressing either the critics or the public. For the 
networks, in search of shows which will not be excessively 
expensive and will attract the greatest possible audience 
without antagonising or alienating anyone, have rushed to 
embrace the stereotyped. Programmes of a more intel- 
lectual or challenging nature, such as the Ford Founda- 
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tion’s “ Omnibus,” have either been relegated to unattrac- 
tive times or been ‘discontinued altogether. The comedians, 
once their ratings begin to slip, are cancelled out,.so that 
the autumn will see the end of such one-time and long- 
time favourites as Sid Caesar and Jackie Gleason. 

Instead of searching for new ideas in programming, 
the networks, desperately trying to hold ‘audiences and 
sponsors, have gone into mass production of the types of 
programmes which are favoured in the popularity polls— 
westerns, quiz shows and situation comedies, such as “I 
Love Lucy.” These will therefore be standard fare this 
autumn. More than twenty hours a week of westerns have 
been scheduled ; for every quiz show that falls by the 
wayside, two more are waiting to take its place—offering 
if not more entertainment than the fallen one, then more 
money to contestants ; variation on variation of “I Love 
Lucy” is ready to roll. 

Perhaps the one imaginative project on_ television’s 
horizon—and it is still no more than a prospect—came last 
April when Mr Sylvester L. (Pat) Weaver, until recently 
head of NBC, revealed that he was founding a new Pro- 
gramme Service. Mr Weaver, who has shown himself one of 
the most original and interesting thinkers in television, pro- 
poses to provide audiences and advertisers with genuine 
alternatives to the few offered by the three networks ; his 
new organisation is to distribute programmes, either live, 
on film or by the new process of video-tape recording, to 
the independent stations. Advertisers will be able to buy 
time on as many or as few stations as they wish ; under 
current network practices a sponsor must purchase a certain 
basic number of stations—usually over fifty—at-a cost of 
more than $125,000 for each hour. The cost to the 
advertiser under his plan, Mr Weaver says, will be con- 
siderably less ; moreover, the sponsor will not have to take 
stations in areas where he does not sell his products merely 

ecause they form part of the “ basic network.” 

While the advertising agencies and their clients have, 
naturally, expressed considerable interest in such a depar- 
ture from traditional network habits, Mr Weaver’s pro- 
gramme plans have created a comparable stir among 
viewers. When the networks have children’s programmes 
he proposes to offer programmes for adults. When none 
of the networks seem interested in vital and stimulating 
programmes, he will devise such a project—and “ try to see 
that the audience for it at Programme Service price is a 
good buy for the advertiser.” Mr Weaver’s plans, then, 
may be another of the growing and serious problems facing 
the television networks, on top of the abuse from the critics, 
the jaundiced looks of both advertisers and audiences, the 
growing interest in some sort of “ pay-as-you-view ” tele- 
vision, and the anti-trust investigations in Washington. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Last week President Eisenhower ruled that this year an 
ad valorem duty of 45 per cent, nearly double the normal 
rate, must be paid on imports of woollen textiles when they 
exceed 14 million pounds. This is an extension of the 
quota imposed in the last quarter of 1956 to protect the 
depressed home industry against foreign, and particularly 
British, competition, although the American woollen trade 
has lost even more markets to domestic synthetic textiles. 
Imports, which last year totalled 17.2 million pounds, are 
expected to be held down to little more than 14 million by 


the punitive duty ; already over half this amount has entered 
the United States. - 
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...and one for the pot! 


Witches of old brewed heroic broths to encourage visions, 
prognostications, spells, and spasms. Even unrequited 
love yielded to these near-lethal potions. Add the tail 
of a cat, the ear of a rabbit, sixteen varieties of tree 
roots, and a few “trigger” ingredients, known only to 
the witches guild... and stand back! 

Folklore ignores the witches maintenance problems, 
but such overwhelming corrosives must have liquidated 
many-a cauldron inventory. After all, the witches had 
no titanium. 

Titanium is available today, and it is the most prom- 
ising metal for the chemical, textile and pulp industries 

-Or any place where severe corrosion presents for- 
bidding maintenance or design problems. 

Titanium is inherently passive to such vicious cor- 


. » . FIRST IN ita 


roding agents as ferric, cupric, stannic and mercuric 
chlorides, and the hypochlorites. There is even little or 
no pitting or localized attack —a source of difficulty 
with practically all other metals. Stagnant conditions, 
surface deposits, fouling marine organisms and moist 
salt crystals are not troublesome to titanium. Strongly 
oxidizing agents in high concentrations and at high tem- 
peratures are readily handled with titanium. Slight addi- 
tions of oxidizing agents to sulfuric, hydrochloric or 
phosphoric acid inhibit attack. 

Titanium tubing, sheet, strip, plate, extrusions, bar 
and billet are all available from T.M.C.A.— and prices 
are dropping to competitive levels. T.M.C.A. technical 
service is available upon request. 


TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 





7 Me Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note 


Make pends with 


MARTELL 
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SHERRY 
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€: 35 seeruina LANE ECS 


For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite throughout the 
world. Available also, of 
course, in half bottles. 
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Part yet apart 


Removed from the impersonal atmosphere of the board- 
room, yet part of it, the managing director’s office has an 
individuality that is singularly impressive. It is an ideal 
combination of the practical and the personal... as 
Catesbys see it. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 


cCatesbys contracts 


AND EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1!1. MUSEUM 7777 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 












HE deeper the Nationalist government drives South 
Africa. into the turbulent waters of “ baasskap 
apartheid,” the more insistent become the expressions of 
apprehension and doubt—explicit and outspoken from anti- 
Nationalist sources, indirect and circumspect from party 
sympathisers. Although in recent weeks Mr Strydom and 
his colleagues have been forced to make tactical retreats or 
to stage diversionary sorties, they have not given ground 
anywhere on principle. They are determined, it seems, to 
attain two objectives: to prevent contact between the races 
on anything except a master-servant relationship, and to 
ensure this they demand the maximum physical separation 
of the races ; and secondly, to possess powers to control the 
leadership of the emerging black urban proletariat whose 
economic and political demands will inevitably increase. 

This is what lies behind the Native Laws Amendment 
Bill ; it is a consolidating measure which has introduced into 
South African law the State’s right to regulate the life of 
the individual in social, political and religious activities. 
Because there is so little inter-racial contact in the social 
and political spheres, and because the State already pos- 
sesses the most fantastic powers to control and regulate the 
lives of Africans in urban areas, public attention was 
inevitably focused primarily on the church clause in the Bill. 
And to the extent that this constitutes an infringement of 
the right to worship freely, it has been fought with a vigour, 
persistence and determination which patently distressed and 
at times embarrassed the government—and some of its more 
sensitive supporters. 

The powerful Dutch Reformed Church added to the 
Nationalist government’s discomfiture by sending a deputa- 
tion to the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr Verwoerd, seeking 
assurances about the State’s intentions on freedom of 
worship. The emissaries went in secret, and Dr Verwoerd 
appealed to them not to make common cause with the 
English churches because that might result in a break- 
through for the anti-apartheid forces. The deputation of 
churchmen not only expressed themselves satisfied with the 
Minister’s assurances about religious freedom and the 
“safeguards ” of his amended version, but also agreed to 
publish only four of their eight points of principle on 
religious freedom and to amend two of the remainder. This 
striking if saddening manifestation of the close liaison 
between the Nationalist party and the Dutch Reformed 
Church has not obscured the fact that there is concern in 
both quarters over the Bill. 

On university apartheid the government was also com- 
pelled to give ground for tactical reasons. It did so not only 
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because it had encountered unexpectedly vigorous opposi- 
tion from the “ open ” universities and their supporters, but 
because in its own ranks it was realised that the terms of 
the Separate Universities Bill were wholly unacceptable in 
academic circles. In its present form the Bill would make 
the proposed universities for non-whites into travesties of 
seats of higher education. After weeks of agitation from 
what the prime minister called “ exaggerated liberalists ” 
and “left-wing elements,” this realisation even dawned on 
Nationalist sympathisers, and it was therefore decided to 
send the Bill to a select committee after the second reading. 
This means the postponement of university apartheid till 
after the general election next year—a breathing space 
which is being used by the government as an excuse to post- 
pone its plans to increase the taxation of Africans (ostensibly 
to pay for their own education) and by the protagonists of 
academic freedom to rally further support to their cause. 

A casual ministerial admission about the problem of 
issuing identity cards under the Population Registration Act 
—another concession to white resentment at having to 
carry passes—and the government’s hopelessly inept hand- 
ling of the Rand bus boycott, both add to the picture of 
Nationalist unease. This restlessness—it is no more—is 
aggravated by the fact that living costs rise steadily, that 
taxation remains high (by South African standards) and that 
for the average white man-in-the-street and white woman- 
in-the-home apartheid has produced nothing of direct benefit 
and a deal of turmoil. It was partly to divert attention from 
this, and in particular from the religious freedom debate, 
that the prime minister announced the abolition of “ God 
Save the Queen,” and the recognition of “ Die Stem van 
Suid-Afrika” as the sole national anthem. The decision 
was accepted with muttered resignation—and in some 
quarters by bitterness—by non-Nationalists, many of whom 
were quite happy to accept “ Die Stem” but deplored the 
government’s arrogance, tactlessness and discourtesy in 
making a change which affected sentiment. without any 
pretence at consultation. 

Where does the United party stand in all this? To the 
great satisfaction of its more progressive friends it has fought 
splendidly in Parliament against the Native Laws Amend- 
ment Bill and university apartheid. Sir de Villiers Graaff 
has led his heterogeneous team firmly if cautiously, but since 
he has to look constantly over his shoulder at the timid 
United party follower, the uncommitted voter and the 
wavering Nationalist, all of whom are shockingly reactionary 


when it comes to colour issues, his position is intolerably 
difficult. 
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The brutal fact is that a progressive stand on colour pays 
no dividends: it tends, rather, to play into Nationalist 
hands. The leadership of the United party, therefore, 
apparently feels it must find other means of exploiting the 
discontent becoming apparent in Nationalist ranks—a dis- 
content which is not yet significant and may not even grow, 
but which is there nonetheless. Mr Strydom’s decision not 
to go to London for the conference of Commonwealth prime 
ministers is interpreted in some quarters as a concession to 
extremists in his party who have been reared on the story 
that attendance at these gatherings is a sign of subservience 
and who are grumbling at the government’s delay in 
proclaiming a republic. 

At the same time the “ Black peril ” argument, albeit in 
a more sophisticated form than in 1929, for instance, is 
being used increasingly in an attempt to rally support behind 
the white supremacists and to discredit the opposition 
groups. There seems little doubt that fear, prejudice and 
race consciousness will between them win next year’s general 
election for the Nationalist party without much difficulty. 
So potent is the appeal to blood, so effective is Nationalist 
discipline—and loyalty—and so considerable the fear of 
non-conformity that there is little prospect of a substantial 
swing-away of votes from Mr Strydom. At the same time 
the growing realisation that the economic implications of 
Verwoerd apartheid, logically applied, are likely to be grave, 
and that South Africa is becoming more and more isolated 
on the African continent, is beginning to worry more and 
more people. There is also the constant criticism of 
Nationalist extremism by Dr Wassenaar, the expelled 
Nationalist leader in the Transvaal and the swelling chorus 
of world criticism of the Union and its policies. 

The Nationalist leaders, however, are determined men 
who are gambling for what they have convinced themselves 
are the highest stakes: the very survival of Afrikanerdom, 
which they equate with white civilisation. And men in 
that position are not easily persuaded of the folly of their 
ways, especially when the electorate is as docile and 
unsophisticated as the majority of South Africa’s white 
voters. 


What is Pakistan to be? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 


HE crowds of ministers, officials and journalists who 
i are now descending on Karachi for the Baghdad Pact 
Pakistan always suffers 
from a feeling of being unknown, unrecognised and 
neglected in comparison with India. Every effort will be 
made to win friends and influence the visitors by displaying 
the progress Pakistan has made in its ten-year life. 


meeting are immensely welcome. 


There is a good deal that is impressive. Partition left 
Pakistan practically without any industry; now, as the 
result of external aid and the Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, there is a flourishing jute and textile 
industry, enough paper is produced to meet the country’s 
needs, and sources of power (natural gas and hydro-electric) 
have been more than trebled. In spite of the extreme 
scarcity of imported consumer goods (which affects mainly 
the wealthy and the European residents) Karachi has the 
look of a prosperous capital of a fairly well-to-do state. 

Those numerous prophets who said in 1947 that Mr 
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Jinnah’s new state would not last ten years are about to be 
proved wrong. But it is still uncertain what sort of a state 
Pakistan is going to be. Is it to be a modern, largely 
westernised, democracy, like its ally Turkey, or is it to 
make a Muslim compromise with both modernity and 
democracy, like its ally Iran ? More pessimistically, is it 
in danger of becoming a military dictatorship like Egypt, or 
is it already, as its enemies claim, an intolerant theocratic 
state ? 

One thing which no amount of window-dressing can 
conceal is that Pakistan is not a working democracy in the 
western sense, or in the sense that India has just proved 
itself to be. West Pakistan, the province in which the capital 
is situated, has, since March, lived under “ president’s 
rule.” The main point revealed by the complex political 
manoeuvres which preceded the suspension of the provincial 
assembly was that the rival parties still have no real basis 
in. popular esteem or in coherent policies. This: is not 
altogether surprising because—and this is the skeleton in 
Pakistan’s cupboard—there has been no general election 
since independence: the central legislature and the West 
Pakistan assembly are predominantly co-opted bodies, still 
largely reflecting pre-partition elections. 


* 


But it would be a great mistake to suppose that Pakistan 
is dedicated to undemocratic principles. True, the consti- 
tution adopted last year declares that it is an Islamic state 
and that the ultimate source of all laws is the Koran ; but 
any observer on the spot can quickly see that this is window- 
dressing designed to appease a few zealots. The mullahs, 
who insist on references to Islam in every state document, 
resemble those members of the British Labour party who 
press for references to the socialist state in every public 
pronouncement when they are in power, and would like to 
begin parliamentary proceedings with the singing of the 
“Red Flag ” instead of with prayers. The men who really 
carry on the business of government in Pakistan privately 
curse these passionate proponents of orthodoxy who make 
their country look so ludicrously medieval. 

In essence the constitution is democratic in the West- 
minster sense ; but until general elections are held it will 
remain a democracy in posse rather than in esse. The 
failure to hold such elections is the reason why the political 
parties have no policy, no authority and no meaning ; that 
long overdue reforms of land-tenure have not been 
attempted ; and that the two provinces seem to be drifting 
apart. What then are the obstacles to elections ? 

The prime obstacle is fear—in particular the fear of 
successive governments that the state could not stand the 
shock of a general election. This lack of faith in the people 
is one of the more distressing features of political life in 
Karachi. The president does not trouble to conceal his 
view that democracy on the Westminster model is not suit- 
able for Pakistan. The alternatives he has mooted are 
“controlled democracy,” which has a rather sinister 
Orwellian ring, and, more recently, “ presidential demo- 
cracy”” on the American model. 

The other cause of fear is India. Pakistan is hypnotised 
by the threat of India, not only in Kashmir, but along all 
its borders in the eastern and western wings, and many 
Pakistanis fear that, in the confusion which an election might 
produce, India would somehow steal a march on them. 
Certainly the foreign policy of the prime minister, Mr 
Suhrawardy, is only explicable, and is only explained, in 
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How much coal has Britain got left ? 


PLENTY, AND IT CONCERNS YOU 











A % INCH HIGH. This is a microphotograph of a piece of coal. Small as it is, we need every particle to maintain the standard of life we lead. 


Make no mistake, we have sufficient coal below 
ground to meet our power requirements for 
centuries to come. Although today coal is being 
used to help to build nuclear, oil, and hydro- 
electric power-plants, it will not be replaced or 
superseded by these sources of energy within our 
time. Every lump of coal that can be mined affects 
our future. For you, your children and their 
children—this is the age of opportunity in coal. 


Don’t think of coal as lumps in a scuttle. Think of it as 
your own work, your own wealth, and the good things in 
your own life. Warmth, light, clothing. Cars, houses, TV. 
Coal gives you them; lack of coal can take them away. Have 
we enough left ? Yes, more than enough for all our needs 
in this century and the next. But every ton we take from 
the earth makes the next ton harder to get. 

Expanding industry requires more and more coal. How 
is this to be achieved ? By a far more highly developed mining 
technology, including a very much greater use of new machinery. 
And this means the enlistment of young men —engineers and 
scientists —on whose skill and training the whole operation 
of the industry will more and more depend. 


The premium on skill 


The problems must be handled by skilled men on the spot, 
using new and better machines developed by the technical 
specialists behind them. Face workers will therefore have a 
greater variety of more skilled and specialised jobs; they will 
be served by a team of engineers—mining, mechanical, 
electrical, ventilation, strata control, civil, method-study 


engineers—who will, in their various ways, transform the 
business of getting coal out of the ground. 

For all these men this is the age of opportunity in coal. 
And they have, as an added incentive, the prospect of 
building a higher standard of living for us all. 





COAL’S OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE 


1956 1970 
FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL 
263 MIL. TONS 342 MIL. TONS 
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92 MIL. TONS 
Ali other sources 











As this chart shows, coal will not be replaced by other sources of 
power for many generations. Although oil and nuclear power will 
each year increase their supply of energy, our need for energy is also 
increasing—at an even faster rate. The result is a growing gap 
between the energy we have and the energy we need. We have more 
than enough coal under our own ground to fill this gap—if we can dig it 
out. With new methods. and new men we can. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 
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Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, Arnold, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover 
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“Bake ina 





very hot furnace 


for two hours...” 


That’s Chubb’s special recipe for one of the rigorous factory 
tests of standard equipment selected at random from the 
production line. 


Routine Tests of Series M Filing Cabinets 


In furnace tests of the new Series M Filing Cabinets a 
temperature of 1715°F has been attained, compared with 
the usual maximum of 500°F reached by the household gas 
oven. Yet in all cases the contents—office correspondence 
and record cards representing vital information-—are 
removed undamaged, as legible after the ordeal as before. 

Incorporating new principles of design and construction, 
the Series M affords a very high degree of fire protection— 
and yet, to all outward appearances, it is a normal, good- 
looking filing cabinet, as convenient to use as any con- 
ventional model. 

There are documents in your office you cannot afford to 
lose. For your own peace of mind, and in your own interests, 
store them—and safeguard them—in a CHUBB Series M. 


Write for the catalogue to: 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 


175-176, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
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SWISSAIR 


Supersuisso DC-7C to 
South America 


The fastest-ever flight be- 
tween Europe and South 
America—Swissair’s fabu- 
lous SUPERSUISSO op- 
erated twice weekly 
(Thursday and Sunday) 
by DC-7C from July 
4th. This super long- 
range airliner with First 
Class and Tourist accommo- 
dation shortens your flight 
by nearly seven hours! Now 
you can be whisked in 
overnight comfort to South 
America . . . on Thursdays 
to Rio de Janeiro or Sao 
Paulo, on Sundays to Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo or right 
on to Buenos Aires. 


The SUPERSUISSO offers the speediest 
cargo service too—with ample accommo- 
dation for freight on every flight. 


Book through your Travel Agent NOW 


Offices in LONDON - MANCHESTER *- GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 
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terms of this “ cold war” with India. When he was leader 
of the Awami League party in East Pakistan, Mr Suhrawardy 
was a vigorous opponent of both Seato and the Baghdad 
Pact. Today he justifies his support of these alliances by 
claiming that they are essential to the gaining of allies who 
will support Pakistan over Kashmir. 

However, Mr Suhrawardy is also aware that Pakistan’s 
great weakness in appealing to world opinion on Kashmir 
is its failure to appear as a genuine democracy. For this 
reason, and perhaps because he himself has appealed suc- 
cessfully to the people in the eastern province’s elections, 
he has declared his support for nation-wide elections in 
March, 1958. He is not the first prime minister to favour 
elections in a year’s time, but there are reasons to believe 
that Mr Suhrawardy means what he says, and intends to 
translate it into practice. Last month he suddenly intro- 
duced a bill to abolish the system of communal rolls, 
whereby Christians and other minorities were given special 
representation in West Pakistan (it had already been 
abolished in the east), and replaced it by a simple one man, 
one vote system. This move has been violently attacked by 
orthodox Muslims and Christians alike, but the way the 
prime minister shoved the bill through the assembly indi- 
cated that he was determined to get on with the job. 

The question now is whether yet another crisis, real or 
imaginary, will supervene to prevent progress towards 
elections. The president might decide that the country 
was not ready for so liberal a dose of democracy and simply 
delay the elections again; the army—a very powerful 
independent influence—might advise the president that they 
could not guarantee stability during elections. Obstacles 
of a less subjective nature could also cause delay—for 
instance a severe food crisis if the floods of last summer 
are repeated. But the most likely cause of an upset remains 
the possibility of a sharp deterioration in relations with 
India. If, after its expectations have been roused by the 
10—0 vote against India in the Security Council last winter, 
Pakistan were to get no satisfaction over Kashmir, and were 
even to see its supporters melt away, then there may be an 
outburst of passion which might in truth make elections 
and real democracy a very distant prospect. 


Red Meat for Russians 


R KHRUSHCHEV has a knack for exciting slogans and 
lively comparisons. He coined his latest—“ to catch 
up the United States in the output of meat, milk and butter 
per head of population ”—last week in Leningrad, when he 
addressed a meeting of agricultural workers. In the same 
speech Mr Khrushchev pleaded for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, but he added that, if such a rise in agricultural 
production were achieved by Russia, it would be more 
potent than the H-bomb ; “ we shall have struck the pillars 
of capitalism with the most powerful torpedo yet seen.” 
The call to a race with the United States is not new, but 
hitherto it has been limited to industrial production. Agri- 
culture was the poor relation which the Russians were 
reluctant to exhibit for invidious comparison. Mr Khrush- 
chev himself, when drawing an agricultural balance-sheet 
in 1953, had to admit that the number of livestock in 
Russia was then scarcely higher than in Tsarist times. True, 
some progress has been made since then, but the task now 
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set, as Mr Khrushchev’s figures make clear, remains tremen- 
dous. And the American level is to be reached, not in the 
distant future, but in two or three years’ time, or four at 
the most. 

The objective for meat seems truly fantastic, since Russia 
would have to more than treble its output within three years. 
Mr Khrushchev candidly admits that, when Soviet econo- 
mists were asked for a date when parity in meat production 
could be reached with the United States, they mentioned 
1975. Dismissing contemptuously such caution, Mr 
Khrushchev sets*the target fifteen years earlier. What if 
the new schedule is not kept ? At least the Russian peasants 
would have been exhorted to greater efforts in a spirit of 
competition, with a dazzling prize at the end of the road. 
Mr Khrushchev, after all, was formulating a slogan, 


designed to whip up enthusiasm, rather than an accurately 
formulated plan. 


PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1956* 
(Ib) 











Meat | Milk | Butter 
on EE OO Tee 71-5 544 6-2 
RMN 54-c4460400040006 227°3 762 8-5 








* Mr Khrushchev’s figures. Meat, presumably liveweight. 


His optimism, if exaggerated, has certain foundations. It 
is claimed that the pig population has doubled since 1953 
(rising from 28.5 million to 56.4 million this year). Sup- 
plies of meat and dairy produce have been growing, though 


‘ not spectacularly, and apparently showed a marked increase 


in the first months of this year. The bumper crop from the 
virgin lands must have given the planners the feeling that 
they can now rely on a broader fodder base. Mr Khrush- 
chev cannot be displeased with his policy of tax reliefs and 
price incentives for the peasants, since he has just promised 
them a new dose of the same medicine: from next year 
farmers will no longer have to deliver to the state part of 
their produce from their small private plots. Simul- 
taneously, supplies of industrial consumer goods to the 
countryside are being stepped up to encourage production 
and sales. 

Previous progress both in production and supplies is far 
from justifying Mr Khrushchev’s confidence. He is clearly 
hoping that the new mood of the peasantry will finally yield 
the results expected from past investments in machinery, 
fertilisers and other equipment. Though the emphasis in 
Soviet investment has always been on heavy industry, money 
has been poured into agriculture without obtaining corre- 
sponding yields. One comparison with the United States 
that Mr Khrushchev failed to draw is the output per man 
employed in agriculture. In the United States agricultural 
employment absorbs less than one-tenth of a civilian labour 
force of 67.5 million people and the proportion could 
probably be reduced still further without greatly affecting 
output. Comparative Soviet figures are not available, but 
the striking difference is shown by the fact that in the Soviet 
Union 57 per cent out of a population of over 200 million 
are still living and working in the countryside. If and when 
Russia reaches a comparable state of efficiency, releasing 
manpower for industry, it will be better equipped for its 
economic race with the United States. 

Mr Khrushchev’s speech belongs to the field of political 

ychology rather than applied economics and must be 
Gnome as such. A good cornucopia of food replaces Mr 
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Malenkov’s vision of plentiful industrial consumer goods. 
Even if his agricultural programme is only partly fulfilled, 
nobody will bother Mr Khrushchev with dates, while red 
meat could act as a temporary substitute for vacuum cleaners 
or television sets, though not for houses. Realistic or not, 


his speech makes pleasant reading: it is more relaxing to 
contemplate butter than atom bombing. 


New Defences for Australia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


HE Federal Government’s new defence programme, 

which has been under lively debate in the Common- 
wealth Parliament, has been designed to take advantage of 
some of the technological advances of the past five years. 
Like the British programme, it has sought to “cut the tail 
and sharpen the teeth ” without increasing the defence vote. 
In Australia there has been no pressing need or public 
demand to cut defence spending, though there has been 
considerable criticism of how the money has been spent. 
A number of government supporters would, in fact, like 
to see some slight increase in defence spending even if this 
were to mean forgoing tax reductions. 

Australia has been budgeting for between {Argo million 
and {A210 million on defence during each of the past five 
years. The share of defence in total budget expenditure 
has fallen, however, from 20 to 16 per cent. The govern- 
ment, however, proposes again to spend about {Argo 
million on defence in the financial year beginning on 
July ist. It is trying to get more defence value for the 
same amount of money—though the same amount now 
buys a little less—by the re-equipment and re-composition 
of the Australian forces. 

The government has based its programme primarily on 
the concept of a limited war in South-East Asia in which 
Australia would be obliged to render swift aid to its Seato 
allies. For this reason the programme emphasises com- 
patibility, as far as possible, with the United States. The 
Royal Australian Air Force is to be re-equipped with 
American fighter aircraft with a performance equivalent to 
that of the Lockhead F1oq Starfighter and with American 
transport aircraft of the C130 type. The Australian aircraft 
industry, whose production of Avon Sabre jets is now draw- 
ing to a close, will concentrate on the new American-type 
fighters. The prime minister has emphasised that the pro- 
gramme relies particularly on mobility and fire power rather 
than on numbers. 

The national service training scheme, which has given 
about 40,000 youths each year three months of enthusiastic 
but incomplete training, is to be “ reluctantly modified ” to 
cater for one-third of that number. The scheme is re- 
ducing, instead of increasing, the number of fully trained 
men available in an emergency. The compulsory inclusion 
of national servicemen in the voluntary Citizens Military 
Force for a couple of weeks’ camp yearly and occasional 
night parades, has tended to keep citizen-soldier volunteers 
out of the CMF. As national servicemen cannot be com- 
pelled to serve abroad, the value of CMF battalions which 
included them became less, and it is upon the CMF that 
the government relies for rapid expansion of the army in 
an emergency. Moreover, the decision to cut national 
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service wil] free about 2,000 regular soldiers who can ill be 
spared from their army duties. In order to decide which 
youths shall be called up the new programme introduces an 
ingenious “ birthday ballot” which has intrigued lottery- 
loving Australians. It has also amused them since a demo- 
grapher disclosed that the number of date-of-birth marbles, 
which had to be drawn—a Labour MP performed this duty 
a few days ago—depended on the seasonal mating habits 
of Australians. 


To provide a regular, well-equipped and readily available 
force a brigade group of more than 4,000 men has begun 
to be organised : it will be trained in tropical warfare, and 
will be in addition to the infantry battalion group serving 
with the British Commonwealth Strategic Reserve in 
Malaya. Australian gunners will be given the American 105 
mm field gun. The FN rifle will be produced at the Lithgow 
Arms Factory for the Australian infantry. There will be a 
speed-up of the naval construction programme. The Navy 
has been further consoled by the retention of the two fleet 
carriers—HMAS Melbourne with a front line establishment 
of 40 aircraft and HMAS Sydney as a flight training ship. 
Australia will continue in vigorous partnership with Britain 
in the long range weapons programme in South Australia. 
The strength of the regular Air Force will be raised by 10 
per cent over three years. The first ground-to-air guided 
weapon unit will be introduced in the Sydney defence area. 
The defence administration will also become less remote by 
the transfer from Melbourne to the capital, as quickly as 
possible, of significant sections of the defence and services 
ministries so as to bring them within close reach of the 
Cabinet, Treasury and the External Affairs Department. 


The programme has met with three sorts of criticism ; 
that made by the official Federal Opposition has, unfortun- 
ately, proved the least effective. The Labour party is still 
so unhappily engaged with its domestic troubles that it has 
not evolved a comprehensive defence policy. It announced 
its opposition to continued national service and to nuclear 
war, and its sentimental support for the retention of the 
digger’s slouch hat; then, after a few nostalgic reminis- 
cences about Labour in office during the Pacific war, it sat 
down to watch the party crisis in Queensland. Friendship 
with all was the best defence policy for Australia, according 
to the party’s chief spokesman on defence. 


* 


Among the ranks of the government’s supporters, one 
group disagrees with the limited war concept on which the 
government’s programme is based. Air Vice Marshal W. D. 
Bostock, a former deputy chief of staff of the RAAF and 
now a Liberal MP, is treated as chief spokesman of the 
group ; he and his supporters believe that present defence 
planning mistakenly omits the possibility of a nuclear attack 
on Australia, which would be short of a total world nuclear 
war. The group has asked the government to provide 
Australia with a nuclear deterrent in the form of a dozen 
or so atom bombs at about £5 million a dozen, and ten 
intercontinental bombers, American B 52s or B 56s, instead 
of, and at the same cost as, the thirty American intercepter 
fighters. Their plan is based on the*premise that, even if 
a nuclear attack on Australia may be only a small possibility, 
ten million Australians could not, in the event of an attack, 
morally ask the 200 million odd Americans and Britons to 
risk entire destruction by nuclear retaliation, and that both 
countries might well refuse to oblige. This argument has 
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been considered rather too far-fetched by most onlookers, as 
well as by the government. 

The less radical of the government’s critics believe that 
the programme does not go sufficiently far to meet even the 
government’s concept of a limited war. They believe that 
at least two regular mobile brigades should not be beyond 
the ability of a £190 million programme, and that the 
brigade force should be armed with tactical atomic weapons. 
Both groups criticise the government’s casual approach to 
civil defence and the national service change. The govern- 
ment has announced, however, that it will make a study to 
see if civil defence training can be included in the national 
service scheme and that, should this prove feasible, it will 
seriously consider adopting it. 


France’s Power Shortage 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HAT M. Mollet should “ on principle,” and alone, boy- 
T cott the Suez Canal beyond the point of no return 
and be applauded by much of the French public, shows 
how much France’s traditions are still military rather than 
commercial—even if M. Poujade proves it is also a nation 
of shopkeepers. Yet the unenthusiastic reactions of the 
business community show that the day for such gestures 
is passing. The moral of industrial expansion and the 
rising import bill is that France will have to become more 
of a trader on world markets. And the biggest item in 
that bill is a growing expenditure on fuel imports, which 
Suez itself has dramatised. France is Europe’s biggest fuel 
importer ; hence the recent emphasis on oil from the 
Sahara and the importance attached to the recent first 
flow of natural gas from Lacq, in the Pyrenees, towards 
Bordeaux. 

Lacq’s reserves are not yet fully known, but it should 
produce the equivalent of 4 million tons of coal a year by 
1961 and double that by 1965. In five years it will be 
yielding twice the gas sold in the whole of France last year. 
This will be gradually piped, not only throughout the south- 
west, but to Nantes, to the St Etienne-Lyons region and, 
later, even to Paris. The experts, like the brilliant and 
ubiquitous Louis Armand, consider the Lacq pocket should 
be cleared out, whatever its reserves, in thirty years, by 
which time nuclear power should be solving energy 
problems. 

The company developing the field has, in fact, been 
criticised for excessive caution: the gas field discovered in 
the Po Valley in 1949, two years before Lacq, produced 
as much in 1955 as Lacq will by 1961. But there are 
extenuating circumstances. The company has had great 
trouble, in particular, with the sulphur in the gas, which 
rapidly turns ordinary steel wells into something like 
blotting-paper. But the economic prospects are good, 
especially for neighbouring Gascony and Acquitaine, which 
have long been backwaters more romantic for the tourist than 
the native, because they lack power. By French standards 
Lacq gas is cheap fuel. An aluminium plant will be set up 
near the field ; and chemicals should develop, fuelled by the 
gas and using the by-products as raw materials. These 
include some high-grade petrol and above all sulphur. Lacq 
will turn France from a major importer of sulphur into the 
world’s biggest producer after the United States. The 
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French hope to export to Britain and Scandinavia and save 
£30 million a year of precious foreign exchange. 

Lacq is France’s first windfall since the war in the way 
of home power resources. The Ministry of Industry is so 
enthusiastic that it announced the flow had begun a week 
before the stopcocks were opened. For last year alone, 
nearly a third of the big trade gap was due to greater fuel 
imports. Last year was, perhaps, exceptional: the infla- 
tionary boom raised the tonnage and Suez the price of 
foreign fuel. But even if France’s coming trade crisis holds 
up output for the next eighteen months, it seems highly 
plausible that, as the planners estimate, France’s energy 
needs will rise at least by half between 1955 and 1965. 
(Even then its consumption of energy per head, which 
roughly represents its level of industrial development, will 
only reach Germany’s present level in 1965 and Britain’s 
ten years later.) Fresh coal and hydroelectric power, the 
mainstays of postwar output, can only meet a third of this 
increase, and Lacq raises the proportion to half. The rest 
must come, to save foreign exchange, from the atom or the 
Sahara. 

Part of the official gloom over France’s immediate trading 
prospects is due to the conviction that the fuel import bill 
must go on rising till 1961. The question is how soon it 
can be lefelled-off afterwards. Nuclear development, at 
present rates, cannot save the day until the late seventies, 
too late to be helpful. If Euratom is ratified, the French 
seem ready to attempt the maximum rate of development 
recommended by the “ wise men.” That would give them 
about 4 million kW of capacity by the end of 1967, and 
level-off imports in the mid-sixties. But even this is late, 
and the French are not sure they can reach their targets. 
In any case, these estimates assume big French oil finds at 
home, despite the prospectors’ moderate success so far. 

These uncertainties explain why the government is giving 
top billing to the Sahara, where prospects, at least tech- 
nically, are solid and substantial. Desert production could 
probably hold energy imports down at their present level 
from 1960 onwards. Here, again, there is a hitch: while 
the semi-war continues in Algeria, and no agreement is 
reached with Tunisia and Morocco, desert oil remains 
largely a mirage. In the most favourable circumstances, 
the investment effort needed will*be very great. One of 
the most remarkable aspects of the Mollet reign has been 
the piling up of the cost of progress almost independently 
of government decisions. To create a more modern 
economy, the French must in the coming years pay for 
more schools, more export industries, especially in engin- 
eering, for dams and nuclear power stations, for Lacq and 
the Sahara, for overseas development and the costly recon- 
version of much land to dairy farming. The bill grows 
larger every time it is added up. The problem is not only 
how to finance the required investment (M. Mollet meant 
to launch a £250 million loan this autumn for the Sahara), 
but how to find productive resources for so many priority 
jobs. 

Energy investments, for instance, were £375 million in 
1956, but should rise to £560 million next year and {£660 
million in the mid-sixties. (And this excludes nuclear 
energy.) If these investments are cut to stem inflation, 
there is a grave danger that energy imports will drag down 
the trade accounts in five years’ time. If they are not cut, 
other investments must be curtailed, or consumption 
reduced—always hard in a country with France’s social ten- 
sions. The risk is that, unable in practice to fix steady 
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priorities, France will find its growth held up in a forma- 
tive decade by its trade gap ; and that this will lead it to 
continual backsliding on the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
common market. In face of this challenge, the expenditure 
of men and resources in Algeria becomes even sadder ; and 
M. Mollet’s willingness to cut off France’s nose to spite 
Nasser’s face at Suez seems a piece of gratuitous masochism, 


Canada and the Younger 
Sisters 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADA has now given its reply to the vaguely defined 

proposal for a Commonwealth Development Bank, 

on which the British Government asked other Common- 

wealth countries to comment. The Canadian view is 

understood to be quite unfavourable enough to satisfy 
Whitehall. 

The question arises from the rapid emergence of inde- 
pendent territories in the Commonwealth. By moving out 
of the “colonial” column into the “ Comménwealth ” 
column, they sacrifice the chance of getting grants from the 
Colonial Development Fund. A couple of debates at 
Westminster have shown that there is anxiety about how 
the Commonwealth can help its new members to get a good 
start. The Canadian prime minister, Mr St. Laurant, has 
also talked about the problem in several election speeches. 

Officials left behind in the capital, while the politicians 
are out campaigning, have been considering what practical 
means Canada might use to express its good will. It does 
not at present come to very much. The Commonwealth 
Bank idea is not much favoured. It looks like a new piece 
of machinery to distribute development funds, whereas the 
problem is not machinery nor distribution: it is to get the 
funds. Britain is the only Commonwealth country with a 
net export of capital. It is a moot point whether its limited 
savings might not be better used at home than abroad ; and 
if they are going to be exported Canada might be a better 
place for them than the underdeveloped countries. That is 
for Britain to decide ; but Canadians do not see that the 
decision would be any easier if there were a Commonwealth 
Development Bank. 

Ghana is the first test case, and Canada’s small study has 
not revealed any major need for government investment 
funds, unless for the Volta River project and the govern- 
ment is not inclined to get involved in this. If the Aluminium 
Company eventually goes for the project, that would mean 
private, not public, capital. It seems here that the most prac- 
tical thing Canada can do for the new state is to provide 
technical training, particularly for administrative civil 
servants. The need for this was stressed by Dr O. E. Ault, 
Director of Planning for the Civil Service Commission, who 
visited Ghana last year on behalf of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Service. Canada has approved the 
appointment of a High Commissioner to Ghana, and an 
agrément is now awaited. His first job will probably be to 
arrange for selected Ghana officials to come to Canada for 
training. 

The second case engaging Canadian attention is the 
Federation of the British West Indies. Although full inde- 
pendence for the Federation may be some years off, Canada 
feels a special interest in the Caribbean islands ; and there 
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is some discussion whether Canada’s relatively limited aid 
for Commonwealth countries should not be concentrated on 
this neighbouring area rather than spread more widely and 
thinly. Discussions are going on with West Indian leaders 
about the sort of help which would be most useful. The 
most favourite projects at present are modest, and training 
of administrators again tops the list. Canadian officials have 
also been impressed by the need to improve the inter-island 
steamship services, and the government might accept a 
recommendation to provide two suitable steamers as a sort 
of birthday present on Federation. This would give a hand 
to Canadian shipyards on the side, which commends it to 
politicians. It is, however, very doubtful whether an inter- 
island shipping service could operate economically ; and 
the Canadian government would not find it easy to provide 
operating subsidies when it refuses to subsidise its own 
shipping even on coastal and inland routes—though it does 
subsidise a modest service between Canada and the West 
Indies. 


Realistic International 
Assistance 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


OMPETITION between different United Nations agencies 
* can be as healthy as co-operation, and it will be 
interesting to see how the agencies react to the latest develop. 
ment of the germ of an idea which Mr Hammarskjéld 
planted a year ago and which has since been carefully tended 
by the UN Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
A serious deficiency of United Nations technical assistance 
is that experts sent to underdeveloped countries can offer 
advice but cannot do what is often more badly needed: set 
a practical example of efficient administration. To meet 
this difficulty Mr Hammarskjéld urged the creation of an 
international pool of administrators and experts who could 
be employed in underdeveloped countries on a temporary 
basis and integrated into national administrations. For com- 
plicated technical and legal reasons it will be necessary to 
run this plan within the UN Secretariat somewhat separately 
from the ordinary technical assistance programmes. 

Some officials of former colonial countries have been 
speaking of United Nations technical assistance as a con- 
cealed form of imperialism and have implied that the colonial 
countries are using the United Nations programmes to 
increase their influence in Asia and Africa in the guise of 
sending United Nations advisers. This is utter nonsense, 
but the serious thing is not so much whether it is true but 
whether it is believed. When the Economic and Social 
Council reviewed the plan for an international pool of pro- 
fessional experts, the Indonesian delegate praised the idea 
with faint damns and then suggested that the UN 
Secretariat should study the question of setting up a world 
training institution. This proposal no doubt springs from a 
suspicion of all technical assistance which involves training 
people in the West. The Indonesian idea is the sort of airy- 
fairy notion which takes a great deal of time to discuss but 
prevents action being taken on a more modest and realistic 
basis. It is to be hoped that when the Economic and Social 
Council meets in Geneva this summer, the British delega- 
tion will press for a modest and sensible experiment along 
the lines suggested by Mr Hammarskjéld. 
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The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear 
are two of the many hundreds of jobs that over 
80 industries are doing more efficiently with the help 
of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson are the people to ask. 
We can give you an exceptionally well informed 
opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES, ARE USED IN? 
ADHESIVES + BEER + CORSETS + DAYBOOKS + FACE & 
TALCUM POWDERS + GRINDING WHEELS + HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES + JUTE TEXTILES + KRAFT PAPER + LEATHER 
PROCESSING » MATCH BOXES + NIGHTDRESSES + OIL WELL 
DRILLING + PLASTERBOARD + QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
RUBBER DUSTING + SAND CORES AND MOULDS + TABLETS 
UPHOLSTERY + VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE + WALLPAPER 
XMAS DECORATIONS + YARN ¢ ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 








WELLINGTON HOUSE, tas/iso STRAND, LONDON, W.6.8 


Advantages for the Location of New Industry 


FORTY NEW INDUSTRIES (new firms or new ventures 
of old local companies) established since the war 
testify to the enduring virility of this City and Port. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES exist for many more 
new industries. Hundreds of acres available near 
Docks and Humber Estuary for large scale enterprise. 
Selected sites to suit special requirements of medium 
and small industries. 


RAW MATERIALS—Labour and Services readily available. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES—Chemicals, solvents, pigments, ad- 
hesives, oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, 
leather, engineering services, fish, grain and wood 
products, packing material. 


MARKETS—Hull serves an inland population of 14,000,000 
and exports to all parts of the world. 








ADVANCE PREPARATIONS FOR 
EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 


The choice of the Port of Hull for the departure 
of the Royal Yacht BRITANNIA on the State 
Visit to Denmark clearly .indicates the con- 
venience of this port for continental traffic. 
All hoping to benefit by any relaxation of trade 
restrictions are invited to make enquiries now 
about port, shipping and forwarding facilities for 
their imports or exports. 

Regular services to all principal and many 
out-ports in Scandinavia, Germany, the Baltic, 
Low countries, Channel, Bay and Atlantic ports, 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic Ports. 
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Portrait of 
a man who 


invested in € 
SAFETY... 


with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


At the helm of his little five-tonner he’s as happy as a king and 
as free as the breeze. On weekdays, you'll find him in an architect’s 
office, well-established in his profession with a partnership in the 
offing. Like all people in respon- 
sible positions, he has his worries, 
but at least he loses no sleep over 
the security of his savings, for he 
has invested in Safety with 
Abbey National. 

The Abbey National gives him a 
good return free of income tax. 
Today this is 33 per cent—equal to 
£6.1.9 per cent where the standard 
rate of income tax is paid. 
“When stocks and shares are 
meeting squalls or headwinds,” 
Says our yachtsman, “ give me 
the good ship Abbey National.” 
Any amount from £1 to £5,000 
is accepted. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of 
£258,000,000 
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ASAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


32/ 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 
This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 


LNAI 


BULL 
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Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON - N.W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 8282 
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Taking the East 
Into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer, The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE | 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E£.C.2 
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HEN budgets succeed each other at Indian speed, 

the outside world (which thinks a budget a year 

enough and two an act of desperation) is bound 
to feel scared. Mr T. T. Krishnamachari’s latest 
budget (described by our Indian correspondent last 
week) is indeed something much more imaginative than 
a mere collection of fiscal plugs to seal the holes in the 
Indian economy. It presents the fascinating equipoise 
of the Finance Minister himself—the man of business 
and the minister anxious to get things done, and the 
politician anxious to give his supporters a convincing 
display of soaking the rich. In an economy as over- 
extended as India, there is not much scope for handing 
out incentives ; yet this is what Mr Krishnamachari’s 
budget manages, in a very modest way, to do. His 
incentives are a shot of digitalis to keep the managerial 
classes interested in life to the extent of 23 per cent, 
instead of 8 per cent. It now becomes possible to save 
without evading taxes. But there is a price. Mr 
Krishnamachari’s proposals for a tax on expenditure 
plunge him into the uncharted sea of fiscal discovery. 
Mr Kaldor will now have the opportunity of watching 
the government of India work out in practice the pro- 
posals that he submitted last year, in a field experiment 
of about 6,000 cases and at a maximum I00 per cent 
rate on taxable expenditure (after sizeable allowances) 
exceeding Rs 50,000 (£3,750). 

This is an innovation of imagination, though it can 
have no immediate relevance in easing India’s present 
economic stresses. Nor, for that matter, do Mr Krish- 
namachari’s increased excises (some of them since 
modified) reduce the uncovered gap in government ex- 
penditures to a tolerable size. The second five-year 
plan was deliberately framed as an exercise in deficit 
financing—it was not, as Mr Krishnamachari was once 
heard to observe, “an exercise in budgeting by an 
accountant.” He has made valiant attempts to keep the 


India’s Crisis of Ambition 


deficit to what was intended (though how one draws the 
line between deficit financing that is “ allowable” and 
temporary deficits that ought to be covered later takes 
one into metaphysics) but he is still short of his aim by 
Rs 5,200 million. The impetus of the plan dominates 
the Indian economy, and it now confronts India with a 
first-class problem, not of controlling her internal infla- _ 
tion alone, but of finding the means to pay for the flood 
of imports that the plan is sucking into India. 

In the original conceptions of the second five-year 
plan, the degree of dependence on external finance was 
reckoned to be modest, if not indeed marginal. The 
capital programmes were to cost Rs 3,800 crores 
(£2,850 miltion) towards which Rs 800 crores (£600 
million) were to be found from investment by foreigners 
and Rs 200 crores (£150 million) were to be taken from 
India’s sterling balances during the whole five-year 
period 1956-61. All the figures have gone astray, but 
none more seriously than the drawing-down of the sterl- 
ing balances. They were intended to act as a balancing 
reserve to make good a relatively small gap in external 
resources. The figures are not easy to render in simple 
and accurate form ; but the recent rate of drawing has 
been equal to £200 million a year, and the actual loss 
(excluding the reinforcements) in the first plan year 
must have been close to £250 million. India’s sterling 
balances now stand at £370 million—this after they 
have recently been reinforced by the proceeds of $127 
million drawn from the International Monetary Fund. 
In fact, these dollar proceeds have not offset the 
loss of reserves. Mr Krishnamachari has rather 
blandly stated that a further £70 million of the balances 
might be drawn to finance the plan. This provokes two 
comments: £70 million would last four months at the 
recent rate, and £300 million is the statutory minimum 
of sterling that the Reserve Bank must hold—unless the 
figure is again reduced by law. 
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It would not be sensible for anyone in this country to 
gloat that here is another plan gone wrong. The 
probability that something fairly violent would go 
wrong with India’s second plan might be said to have 
been built into it from the start. In India, that is not 
usually admitted ; the doctrine that the plan is inviolable 
is thrust down one’s throat although it has been per- 
fectly plain for months that a process of stretching out 
had become inevitable. The main constituents of the 
plan may not be much changed but they will take longer 
to complete. During the elections no such hint was 
allowed to escape. But now there is growing criticism 
of the doctrine of “ the plan at all costs and within five 
years.” It will not happen, if only because India is 
using up her sterling so fast that it cannot happen. 


O attract foreign capital has proved less easy than 
iy India had hoped. She has had a fair success in a 
new and not especially amiable kind of blackmail. “ You 
in the West,” said one of India’s economic policy makers 
a few months ago, “ will lend to us if you are sensible ; 
if not, the communist countries will.” Credit at 24 per 
cent for the Russian steel plant goes a long way to offset 
a certain disillusionment about Russian methods and 
manners ; so, in a very different kind of way, did credit 
at 13 per cent demanded by the Germans for the steel 
plant they are building. Such attempts to get the 
two opposing sides to outbid each other in a gigantic 
give-away competition (whether in steel, engineering, or 
military aircraft) are being pushed further. And they 
are meeting with a certain degree of response in 
London. But whatever industrial firms here will do 
under the encouraging pressure of their own govern- 
ment and of leading industrial spokesmen, they do not 
seem prepared to venture far on their own account. If, 
for example, the project for an Indian heavy machinery 
plant goes forward, with British assistance, it will be 
politics that primarily dictate the decision ; private com- 
mitments, privately financed, would be likely to take 
more direct cognisance of the weaknesses in certain of 
the big industrial plans that are under way. 

It is not going to be easy to attract the venture 
capital that India still needs. One or two gestures in 
the latest budget, such as the modest tax concession to 
foreign companies, show an awareness that foreign 
capital deserves consideration—but it has not got much 
yet. A mixed pattern of socialism and private enter- 
prise in the Indian economy has been proclaimed ; but 
it is heavily loaded towards the public sector. What 
the foreign investor sees is a country in which the plan 
has taken charge, where the Finance Minister has no 
field for manoeuvre, where there is growing prejudice 
against private capital, where foreign companies are still 
thinking about the deposits they must hand over to Mr 
Krishnamachari (following his November budget)rather 
than the tax savings, if any, that they will gain from his 
May budget. He has shown himself capable of accept- 
ing a freer opportunity for private investment against 
the opposition of those who think of all investors, Indian 
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or foreign, as demon figures devoted to unconscionable 
profit-making. But the urgent question is whether this 
modest change of attitude will be enough to persuade 
new capital into India. 


A increasing number of western investors would 
answer that capital will not move there if its only 
reward is to be insulted or done down. There are foolish 
suggestions that India should’ block the transfer of 
profits earned by foreign firms ; Mr Krishnamachari 
has repudiated any such suggestions, save in the last 


extremity, but they do India’s credit no good. Nor 


does the attempt to set a limit on profits by Indian ideas 
of what is “right.” There is no such test. What matters 
to the foreign investor is how much he can earn in 
his investment in India compared with what can be 
earned in other countries. If India says 8 per cent and 
no more, and the capital can earn twice as much else- 
where, it will keep away from India. Nor will the urge 
to trade with India stand the pressure of linking import 
licences to the promise of five or seven year credit ; 
this policy would obviously suit India very well, 
for it enables a trade debt to be postponed 
and avoids the need for raising long-term capital. 
But it seems to be finding no broad commercial 
support in Europe or London, even though indivi- 
dual exporters may consider that they are justified, 
in their particular circumstances, in entering into 
such long-term credit arrangements. Dollars from the 
World Bank are hoped for, though they would be tied 
to transport improvement. Perhaps there will be a 
chance, eventually, of a loan in London. Meanwhile, 
some limited flow of private capital and a further 
running down of the sterling balances (though how can 
it be for long?) are the only sources of external finance. 
And the imports continue to roll in—not only for the 
investment programmes, but also for food ; the under- 
weight given to agriculture in the plan is becoming 
increasingly apparent as large areas of Indian popula- 
tion are crossing the borderline from mere subsistence 
into positive scarcity: 

British firms can hardly be blamed if they are 
tempted to go a little slowly in trading or investing in 
India. The rupee is under its own special pressure. 
This is marked by a fall in India’s sterling reserves that 
cannot be indefinitely sustained and by the consequen- 
tial drain on the central gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area countries. It is also marked internally by 
an inordinate rise in Indian domestic prices. Whether 
there is scope left to stem the drain, to check internal 
inflation, to maintain the basic necessities of the plan 
but to rephase its component parts, and finally to per- 
suade the Indian people that their longing for economic 
improvement is not being abandoned—all this is 
clouded in uncertainty. But if the economic choices 
that now confront India sound difficult, they are im- 
measurably easier than would be the political and 
social consequences of a plan that failed because it got 
out of hand. 
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French experts on air defence are sceptical about 
Britain’s decision to go straight on to missiles— 
which would leapfrog their own brilliant 
supersonic fighters. But both industries could 
still gain by co-operation 


IRCRAFT production anywhere, whether civil or 
military, has become such an expensive business 
that it needs an increasingly big order to justify 
tooling for a new design. This, in a nutshell, is the 
dilemma of the French aircraft industry. It has the 
designers, the pilots, the tools, labour and productive 
capacity to build aircraft that compare more than 
favourably with any in the world, but is hard put to 
find orders big enough to make their production an 
economic undertaking. Such an impasse is by no 
means peculiar to France. British manufacturers of 
civil aircraft have argued for some years that they 
cannot afford to build an airliner if it will be used only 
by the British corporations. In the United States there 
are rumours that one new airliner may be abandoned 
because its initial orders, which run to more than 100, 
are not big enough to justify pressing on with the 
venture. 

In France, however, the numbers of military as well 
as Civil aircraft ordered have never more than narrowly 
exceeded the minimum numbers required to break even 
on production: now this narrow margin is dwindling to 
nothing. The budget for the French Air Force has 
never been higher than it is this year, but the extra 
money is being spent in North African operations. Less 
and less is being spent on the production and develop- 
ment of aircraft, and no French manufacturer is 
optimistic enough to believe that this policy may be 
reversed. 

Steps are therefore being taken with the blessing 
of the French Air Ministry to try to establish ties with 
the aircraft industries of other countries that may 
promise French machines a market outside France. The 
object is to secure enough home and export orders to 
give a new aircraft a decent production run. The 
practical result might very well be some degree of 
standardisation in the types of aircraft built in France, 
in the nascent aircraft factories of Western Germany 
and in the smaller aircraft industries of Belgium and 
Holland. 

Above all the French are anxious to prevent the 
reviving German aircraft industry from developing 
along competitive lines, for there is not room for two 
industries of this size in Western Europe. The only 
hope for joint survival and conservation of the resources 
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Aircraft for a Common Market? 






of both seems to lie in co-ordinating their research and 
production. While what would amount to the develop- 
ment in this way of a common market for aircraft in 
Western Europe is an obvious and sensible suggestion, 
it is understandably enough regarded with no 
enthusiasm by the British aircraft industry. 

British aircraft exports to Western Europe have 


dwindled steadily since the days when Meteors and 


Vampires formed the backbone of the air forces on the 
Continent and Rolls-Royce engines were used in almost 
every aircraft flying. The decline has been connected 
partly with price, partly with the performance of later 
types of aircraft but also to some extent with the revival 
of aircraft production in Europe—mainly French. Yet 
the British industry has never stood more in need of 
firm export markets than it does today and a concerted 
drive by the major companies involved is planned to 
sell guided weapons abroad. 


4 would not be easy for British manufacturers to 
compete in Western Europe with a closely-knit 
local aircraft industry. The international air show 
which opened in Paris at Le Bourget airport last week 
served to stress both the high standard of French 
aircraft development and the widening gap that has 
emerged between Britain’s and Europe’s concept of air 
defence. Neither seems likely to assist British aircraft 
exports. 

The French industry, which is partly nationalised and 
partly privately owned, consists of 21 companies em- 
ploying about 80,000 people against the British indus- 
try’s 270,000, but the bulk of development has been 
carried out by a handful of large companies. These are 
the state-owned groups of factories in the north and 
south (the latter is a new and still rather uneasy amalga- 
mation of two regional groups) ; the privately owned 
Marcel Dassault factories ; the nationalised engine com- 
pany and Hispano-Suiza, which builds Rolls-Royce 
engines under licence. Of the smaller manufacturers, 
one private company, S.E.P.R., has specialised in rocket 
motors ; the company owned by René Leduc has 
achieved remarkable results with ram-jet aircraft ; and 
the Breguet company, from building big transports, is 
branching out into fighters and anti-submarine aircraft. 

Development in the French industry has been carried 
out on a much narrower front than in Britain with some 
remarkably successful results. No attempt has been 
made to develop either heavy or medium-range 
bombers or long-range civil transports. Civil develop- 
ment has consisted mainly of vast, weight-lifting 
aircraft, designed with an eye to French army require- 
ments, and the medium-range, twin-jet Caravelle 
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airliner tailored for Air France’s African services. Of 
the big transports, the Nordatlas built by the northern 
state factories has probably been the most successful. 
About 200 have been ordered, and most of them now 
delivered ; this aircraft distinguished itself during the 
Suez operations, when the lack of a similar RAF aircraft 
was painfully apparent, and it has been ordered for the 
Germany Army. The Caravelle, built by the southern 
state factories, has not sold readily, even though it is 
highly regarded by engineers. Air France has 12 on 
order, and with them is likely to be the first airline to 
reopen jet passenger services. 

Development of French military aircraft has taken 
two forms, one of them highly unconventional. The 
Dassault factories have evolved a wholly conven- 
tional series of Mystére fighters culminating in the 
Super-Mystére which is supersonic in level flight and 
should be coming into service this year; 370 are on 
order, compared with total orders for 420 of the slower 
Mystére IVs which are now in service (these compare 
for speed roughly with the Hunter). The southern 
state factories have built the Vautour light bomber as a 
complement to the Mystére. The Vautour doubles as 
a bomber or all-weather fighter; it might compare 
therefore roughly with the Javelin in this country, 
except that it is faster. 


T is in the unconventional fighters that the gap 

between British and French ideas on defence 
becomes so apparent. The French have concentrated 
for several years on developing fighters that can climb 
at a rate approaching twice the speed of sound, toying 
with a variety of methods, afterburners, ram-jets and 
rockets, to attain this rate of ascent. They have an 
understandably scant respect for the efficiency of the 
early warning radar network in Western Europe—at 
least as far as giving adequate warning for defence of 
French targets—and are therefore still pinning their 
faith to a fighter that can get up to its target at the 
shortest notice. The fact that it may not be able to stay 
in the air very long because of its fuel consumption is 
immaterial. It is because they consider Europe’s radar 
network to be inadequate that most Western European 
countries also consider that Britain’s rapid shift towards 
reliance on a missile defence system is impractical at 
present. 

These French aircraft are well advanced, and no 
longer merely aerodynamic curiosities. The rocket- 
powered Trident, which crashed just before the air 
show was due to open, has now been ordered in a 
development batch of 10. The Trident comes from the 
southern nationalised factories ; other still experimental 
fighters have been built by the northern factories, by 
Dassault, by Leduc and by Breguet. Many people in 
Europe believe that such aircraft, carrying guided 
weapons and flying under radar instruction from the 
ground, will remain for several years a more effective 
means of air defence than any type of guided missile on 
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offer. Some years ago the same view had enough 
adherents in Britain for a development contract to be 
placed for the Saunders-Roe combined jet and rocket 
fighter, which made its first flight a few weeks ago. 
This aircraft was intended for the close defence of 
bomber airfields: whether it is still intended to play 
this or any role in Britain’s changed air defence system 
is not clear. At that time, although the funds spent 
on development in Britain needed to be husbanded 
for the most essential projects, no attempt was made to 
benefit from the extensive French work on various 
small, high-speed fighters either to accelerate develop- 
ment of the Saunders-Roe project or to save money by 
considering French assistance. 

With its fundamentally different conception of air 
defence in present circumstances the French Air Force 
is thus about to put into service this year fighters and 
light bombers that are faster than those used by the 
RAF. Even though a bare handful of French geese 
turn into swans, the few that do are impressive. The 
French industry still buys some of its equipment from 
Britain, particularly electronic apparatus, but much less 
than it used to do. Dassault, for example, has set up 
an electronics division specially to make the miniature 
radar and electronics needed for the company’s small 
fighters ; British engines are used no longer, whatever 
their quality, if there is a French-designed substitute 
available. There is no chance that sales of British 
aircraft and engines can be maintained to France and 
to Western Europe unless Britain is prepared to take 
something in return from the aircraft industries of those 


countries, and genuine scope for interchange probably 
still exists. 


eo has been plenty of evidence in recent years that 

the British aircraft industry could have learned 
from the extensive programme of supersonic flying 
carried out in France ; a much earlier exchange of data, 
or even of actual equipment, might have been of mutual 


advantage. Today, the divergence of views on air 
defence policy limits the possible common ground, 
and wishful thinking on the Continent that Britain’s 
new policy will turn out in practice to mean the reverse 
of what it says can be dismissed as pipe~.cams. In 
re-shaping its own air defence, the British Government 
has not spared its own aircraft industry; it is certainly 
unlikely to go back on its new decisions because those in 
other countries have chosen to develop aircraft it does 
not want. But the French aircraft industry, in par- 
ticular, has already turned a good deal of its technical 
brilliance to the study of guided weapon systems that 
show its characteristic ingenuity ; moreover, its know- 
ledge of high-speed manned aircraft might still offer 
valuable know-how for Britain’s manufacturers. There 
was a hint in the recent Defence White Paper that steps 
might be taken to co-operate more closely with aircraft 
industries on the Continent. This ought to be made 
into more than a polite gesture. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 











IN THE MARKET 





Industrials Still in Demand 


BRIGHT start to the three week Stock Exchange Account 
A on Wednesday and Thursday, a sharp rise in oil 
shares, a rally in industrials and a firmer tone in the gilt- 
edged market are hardly sufficient to justify a major re- 
assessment of the market. Two items more at least would 
be needed to justify-a change of view—a broadening of the 
present narrow business in gilt-edged and a strengtheriing 
of sterling. Neither has been markedly weak. Sterling 
closed against the dollar on Wednesday at $2.79;';, against 
$2.79 16 a week earlier. Gilt-edged stocks, despite the rally, 
on balance show the loss of a little more ground ; the 
Financial Times index of government securities over the 
week to last Wednesday declined from 84.70 to 84.28. The- 
argument whether a rise in sterling is needed to promote 
new confidence in gilt-edged, or a rise in gilt-edged to 
strengthen the pound is highly unprofitable; it would 
become more relevant if the authorities intended, which at 
present they clearly do not, to promote a rise in the market 
as an exercise in pure tactics. The basic facts are that the 
two main channels of investment on which the gilt-edged 
market would have to rely for any sustained rise—the banks 
and the pension funds—are both reluctant to buy. 

Investors still prefer equities. Some of them naturally 
enough are going for oil shares which enjoyed a good rise 
on the increase in British Petroleum’s Persian gulf prices 
and the excellent quarterly figures of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
group. Over the week “ Shell” Transport has risen from 
188s. to 193s. and BP from 160s. to 163s. 13d. The rally, 
which more than offset earlier losses, occurred on Wednes- 
day when Shell gained: 6s. and BP 8s. 13d. Industrials 
generally attracted buyers with the start of the new account, 
and the rise gained momentum on Thursday, but it has 
been a modest rise and insufficient to offset in full the 
declines of the previous few days. Over the week ended 
on Wednesday The Economist indicator shows a fall from 
218.7 to 216.2. But many investors must have had profits 
and some of them must have been taken in the closing 
days of the old account. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 





Hardly a Ripple 


AR sales in Britain may have recovered enough to alarm 
& the Government; but motor output has not yet 
recovered enough to ripple the placid surface of industrial 
production as a whole. ~The index of industrial output for 
March, after allowance for seasonal factors, turns out to 
have been 136 (1948=100) ; and in April it is expected to 
be no higher, 136-137. It is true that manufacturing, at 
the beginning of the year, showed a slight upward tendency 
—later offset by the engineering and shipbuilding strikes and 





within total production by rather less buoyant sales of gas 
and - electricity; moreover, there may exist certain 
“built-in lags” in the recording between actual pro- 
duction and the index, which in many industries depends 
upon deliveries from stock. But there is no real 
reflection at all of the somewhat livelier activity that many 
people in industry have been talking about recently, and 
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which the renewed growth of personal consumption, at any 
rate, might lead one to expect. Recent wage settlements 
have been a powerful reminder that major elements of 
inflation in the economy remain unchecked ; but it is much 
too early to fear that rising production will be adding its 
own influence through excessive demands on imports. It 
would indeed be ironical if the motor industry had brought 
this sudden new hire-purchase restraint upon itself by 
exaggerated complaints to the Board of Trade that in the 
autumn it would need more sheet steel than Britain could 
produce ; but the joke would be on the economy as a whole. 


OIL. PRICES 


Not Quite in Line 


IDDLE EAST oil prices began to swing back into line 

with the American “ world prices” this week—but 
so far, not all the way. While the Suez Canal was blocked, 
sharply reducing Western demand for Persian Gulf crude, 
and leaving that demand to be filled by higher imports from 
Venezuela and Texas, the two price levels naturally moved 
apart ; once the canal was re-opened, the normal pull of 
the reunited market began to re-assert itself. In practice 
last winter, the price divergence took the form that Middle 
Eastern prices were held level while crude prices in the 
Western Hemisphere rose about 20-30 cents a barrel. This 
week British Petroleum led the way in raising Persian Gulf 
prices: but it increased its posted price at Mina al Ahmadi 
by only 13 cents a barrel. It followed, incidentally, by 
posting prices for a variety of petroleum products in the 
Gulf—the first time this has happened. 
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Very roughly, it can be said that the “ normal ” relation- 
ship between Middle Eastern and American cride prices 
implies that they would compete equally when delivered on 
the eastern seaboard of the United States. The high cost 
of shipment via the Cape, which added about 80 cents a 
barrel to the price of crude transported from the Middle 
East to the United States during the winter, might indeed 
have implied a fall in Persian Gulf prices while the canal 
was closed, even allowing for the rise in western hemisphere 
prices. Today, with the canal open and tanker freights back 
to the level of about a year ago, it would have taken a much 
larger increase than BP has posted to restore the price 
relationship that existed before Suez. Other companies that 
post prices in the Middle East are certain to follow BP 
quickly: it will be interesting to see how closely they follow 
its price level. Product prices are already being shaded 
in the United States as the emergency demand for extra 
Texan and Venezuelan supplies falls away ; and it remains 
to be seen whether the crude price in the western hemi- 
sphere can be held. But while the two price levels are 
held, Middle East oil is markedly more cheap by world 
standards than it was last year. 


CENTRAL MINING 





Mr Glazer Steps In 


HE most gentlemanly takeover on record was in process 

when Mr Sam Glazer stepped in. Nothing was being 
done in the Central Mining affair without the approval of 
Lord Baillieu and his fellow directors. The syndicate— 
C. W. Englehard and Gordon Richdale, Anglo American, 
Union Corporation and the merchant bankers, Rothschild, 
Schroeder, and Benson-Lonsdale—had bought 80 per cent 
of the cheap votes through the preference shares at 24s. a 
share (£6 a vote) and were bidding the same sum for the 
rest. The institutions, too, had sold only on the assurance 
that Central Mining approved. The syndicate would make 
no general bid for the ordinary (about £25 a vote) but 
would form their new company in South Africa without the 
assurance of mathematical control. The new company 
would canalise some of the Oppenheimer millions and some 
of other people’s money into new and re-invigorating mining 
investment, partly outside Southern Africa. The Central 
Mining-Rand Mines group still resident in London would 
have a stake in the new venture ; the Trinidad Oil profits 
would be reinvested, and everyone would be happy. 

At that moment Mr Sam Glazer, the South African 
property man, took up residence in the Savoy Hotel, and 
placed some of his cards almost face upwards on the table. 
He indicated that he would bid not 24s. but 30s. for all 
the preference and no less than £5 a share for 663 per cent 
of the ordinary (then about 62s. 6d. and now standing at 
70s. 73d.). If the resolutions reducing the preference share 
votes to equality with the ordinary were not approved at 
Thursday’s meeting of Central Mining, Mr Glazer would, 
in order to obtain control, bid for not 66% per cent but 70 per 
cent of the ordinary. He let it be known that he had acquired 
a block of ordinary shares in bearer form, that he had 
satisfied himself that the number of disenfranchised Central 
Mining shares in foreign ownership was about 1} million, 
and that subject only to satisfactory assurances from Lord 
Baillieu and to reference to his associates the bid would 
be on. Who were Glazer Brothers’ associates ? Mr Glazer 
has flatly refused to confirm or deny that they include the 
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one and only Afrikaner mining finance house, Federale 
Mynbou, which has a stake in coal mining and would like 
one in gold. 


It would not explain everything. Why did Mr Glazer 
wait so long ? Why has he not as The Economist goes to 
press yet made a firm bid on which shareholders could be 
asked to decide ? Why did he leave it open to the directors 
to reply that shareholders should ignore any announcement 
made in such vague terms? Mr Glazer explains his 
hesitancy by reference to the five million shares that the 
directors of Central Mining can issue after Thursday’s 
meeting—a number that Mr Glazer claims “could easily 
turn a majority into a minority.” Lord Baillieu at Thurs- 
day’s meeting did not give Mr Glazer much help: only if 
and when there was a firm bid would the directors of Central 
Mining consider advising shareholders what to do. There 
was no present intention of issuing the new shares, but he 
would make no promise that any issue would be reserved 
for Ordinary shareholders. But for the general body of 
shareholders there was interest in his disclosure that even 
if the Trinidad Oil profits are taxable the incidence can be 
mitigated by using them as a reserve against the remaining 
portfolio. 


AIR FARES 


Stalemate on the North Atlantic 


AY the first was the day fixed by the international air- 

lines for a 5 per cent increase on fares over the 
North Atlantic. Precisely one month later they are still 
waiting to put that increase into effect. Passengers along 
the route have been obtaining their tickets at the old 
cheaper rates by courtesy of the United States. The 
American Civil Aeronautics Board is still cross-examining 
American airlines about the reasons why they want any 
increase at all. Until the Cab has satisfied itself and 
authorised them to charge higher fares, no other inter- 
national airline can make the move either. At the back of 
all rate-fixing among the airlines lies the basic requirement 
that before an operator flies into a foreign country, that 
country must approve the fares at which he flies. It would 
not, in fact, break the letter of the rules of the airlines’ own 
organisation, the International Air Transport Association, 
if hard-put European airlines were to raise their fares 
regardless of American decisions: IATA rules specify 
simply that operators must charge the same minimum fares. 
But no operator yet has shown any desire to use its freedom 
to charge fares higher than the IATA minimum. 

Because negotiations with the Cab have dragged on for 
so long, the airlines no longer fear that the increase will 
be rejected out of hand. But the American carriers in- 
volved, Pan-American World Airways and Trans-World 
Airlines, may have some difficulty in explaining why, when 
traffic is so buoyant, their fares should go up. 


TRADE TALKS 





Little Joy for New Zealand 


T can hardly have been a joyful New Zealand trade mis- 
I sion that left London this week. After weeks of negotia- 
tion it has obtained no real concessions from the British 
Government. New Zealand argued that the balance of 
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advantage under the Ottawa Agreements of 1932 had moved 
against it. While New Zealand granted high ad valorem 
preferences on imports from Britain, the specific duties 
granted by Britain on New Zealand produce had lost much 
of their protective value owing to the rise in prices. Though 
New Zealand enjoyed free entry to the British market, its 
sales here had suffered from the subsidised expansion of 
British agriculture and increasing competition from foreign 
suppliers, and were likely to suffer still more in the future. 
In the joint statement published at the .end of the: negotia- 
tions Britain implies that New Zealand’s fears may be 
exaggerated. Present British policies and international com- 
mitments, it is stated, preclude the introduction of import 
quotas on foreign meat and higher preferences. But the 
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existing undertaking for ten years not to restrict imports of 
New Zealand lamb and beef would be extended to pork and 
milk products ; and Britain’s qualified assurance, under the 
Ottawa Agreements, of duty-free entry for milk products, 
eggs and poultry, would henceforth be unqualified. These 
assurances seem academic: there never was any doubt that 
New Zealand would continue to have unrestricted access, in 
this sense, to the British market. 

The two governments will consult regularly on their agri- 
cultural production and marketing policies, on British food 
import policy, and will take each other’s views into full 
account. They will also co-operate on international measures 
for the disposal of agricultural surpluses, and consult on 
developments for a European free trade area. New Zealand 








THE NEW CARS 





Excitement and Value 


F® the motorist to whom motoring 
is a matter of excitement as well as 
convenience, two new vehicles of very 
different character have just been added 
to the range of choice. At one end of 
the scale is the new Jaguar XK 150, in 
which a further development of the 
very successful 3.4 litre engine is 
mounted in a remodelled body—of the 
same character as the preceding XK 120 
and XK 140 sports cars, but having a 
good deal in common with the 2.4 litre 
four-door saloon. In its latest state, 
the engine develops 210 bhp, which 
with a kerb weight of about 27 cwt 
will give a phenomenal performance. 
To match a top speed that should be 
of the order of 125 mph, the XK 150 
has disc brakes on all four wheels—the its 
first production car to be so equipped. 

These brakes, which have been de- 
veloped by Dunlop, have a far greater 
capacity to dissipate the heat into 
which, in braking, the energy of the 
car’s speed is converted. In brakes of 
the conventional drum type, with 
heavy and repeated braking, the heat 
absorbed but not dissipated by the 
braking mechanism leads to dimen- 
sional changes that can rapidly nullify 
the effectiveness of the brakes—the 
phenomenon known as “ fade” can be 
a real menace to cars in which high 
performance is freely used. With such 
tremendous performance and an 


miniature 








appearance well in advance of its pre- 
decessors, and prices which, excluding 
purchase tax, start as low as £1,175, the 
car is likely to command a considerable 
market, especially in the United States, 
even though on all but a tiny propor- 
tion of American roads the maximum has 
legal speed is no more than 70 per cent 
of the Jaguar’s maximum. 

At the other end of the scale comes 
the new Goggomobil coupe—a com- 
pletely new and exceedingly attractive 
sporting body with the mechanical 
the very successful 
saloon car 
Bavarian agricultural machinery maker. 
Sales of 60,000 of the latter have been 
reported in the first two years since 
production began—which must 
easily be a record for a newcomer to 
the vehicle business. 
have a twin cylinder air-cooled two- 
stroke engine of 294 cc developing 
17 bhp, mounted in unit with the gear 
box on the rear axle. 
shows how much can be saved and 
gained by technical boldness ; and the 
coupe shows an eye for styling which 
would rather become a couturier than 
an agricultural machinery maker. With 
a maximum speed not much above 
half that of the XK 150—but at about 
one-third of the price—the Goggo 
coupe’s appeal is, fundamentally, to 
the same emotions. 


components of 













— among successful con- 
ventional cars, the reluctance of 
motor car manufacturers to part with 
a name that has served them well 
may sometimes rob them of credit they 
have earned. The new Humber Hawk 
basically the same 4-cylinder 
engine as its 2} litre predecessor, and 
the same kerb weight—28 cwt—which 
seemed in the old model to be 
perhaps 3 cwt too much. At a price 
of £840 plus tax, against £650, the 
new Hawk hardly seems a promising 
vehicle on paper. But when the car 
itself is examined, it does give full 
value for the material embodied in it. 
Within an overall length which is 
3 inches longer than the old Hawk, 
really ample accommodation is offered 
for six persons. The interior dimen- 
sions of the new Hawk are almost 
identical with those of the standard 
American saloon of the Chevrolet- 
Plymouth-Ford class. The ratio of 
accommodation to weight must there- 
fore be accounted very satisfactory. 
This is the largest body of integral 
construction in Europe. 

In appearance the new car is very 
satisfying. A wrap-around windscreen 
is used without menacing the knees of 
anyone entering or leaving the front 
seat. But where the wrap-around rear 
light marches with the rear edge of the 
window in the rear door, there are 
curves that seem out of keeping with 
the idiom of 1956. Th: 2} litre engine 
is perhaps slightly overtasked with 12.4 
cwt per litre, compared, for example, 
to 9.3 cwt per litre in the case of the 
Ford Zodiac II; but a 4-cylinder 
engine can shoulder a slightly greater 
burden, and there should be a reward 
in fuel economy. 


made by a 


Both models 


The design 
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expressed its concern lest the free trade area restricts its 
opportunities in British and other European markets by 
encouraging larger agricultural surpluses in Europe. It gave 
notice that if Britain was unable to absorb at profitable prices 
the full increase in New Zealand’s exportable production, 
it would have to try to enlarge its markets elsewhere ; to 
this end it might be necessary to press for a reduction in 
the contractual rates of preference on British exports. It 
may have been unrealistic of New Zealand to seek quotas 
and higher preferences ; it is on firmer ground in seeking 
some reduction in official encouragement to British agricul- 
ture. The two governments will consult on agricultural 
matters each November, some months before the annual 
price review of British agriculture falls due. This is one 
field in which international obligations do not circumscribe 
Britain’s freedom to act. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 





Ford Moves Out to Pass 


OR some years the Ford company’s range of medium 

weight goods vehicles have had only one major “ selling 
point ”—diesel economy at a remarkably low first cost. The 
quality and price of the excellent four-cylinder engine they 
embody—of which, in one form or another, and in tractors 
as well as lorries, little short of 250,000 must by now have 
been produced—have, indeed, even won it a place as a 
replacement engine in vehicles by other manufacturers. But 
the new range of commercial vehicles recently unveiled 
may well transform Ford’s position in the goods market. 
For power plants (ignoring petrol alternatives which, at all 
events in the home market, are not likely to be of impor- 
tance), the four-cylinder diesel engine is supplemented by 
a six-cylinder version for the heavier vehicles: in the 
middle of the range the user can choose between the two. 
Following its practice in passenger cars, Ford is using 
the same cylinder dimensions in the two sizes of engine, 
with the same pistons, connecting rods, bearings, and other 
components, which will give a valuable saving in production 
cost with a considerable reduction in manufacturing invest- 
ment. 

The new Ford vehicles—marketed under the name 
Thames Trader—will be in direct competition with the 
Bedford trucks made by Vauxhall, whose output of medium- 
weight trucks is a much higher proportion of their total 
output than in the case of other major passenger car makers. 
Vauxhall’s output of commercial vehicles in 1956 was about 
48 per cent of their total output, against a proportion of 
30 per cent for the whole industry. Prices have not yet 
been announced for the heaviest vehicles of the Thames 
Trader range, which runs up to 7-ton capacity ; but for 
the medium sizes they are close to the Bedford prices. For 
example, a §-ton truck with the 6-cylinder diesel engine 
will sell at £1,138, against Bedford’s price of £1,111. 

Most of the specialist producers of heavy vehicles produce 
trucks only in heavier sizes than this ; but typical prices of 
Albion trucks (made by the Glasgow associates of Leyland’s) 
are some 40 per cent higher, while the Commer trucks made 
by the Rootes group and equipped with their original—and 
successful—opposed-piston Hill-type diesel engine carry a 
price tag intermediate between the Bedford and the Albion, 
Commercial vehicle users watch their operating costs closely 
and will pay substantial premiums in price only when they 
have good reason to think that the more expensive vehicles 
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yield them value for money. Ford’s manufacturing -pro- 
gramme for Thames Traders is obviously based on’ the 
calculation that buyers will consider them under-priced in 
relation to their prospective operating economy. If operating 
experience confirms expectations, Ford’s will certainly 
increase their share of the commercial vehicle market at 
home, and can be expected to add quite significantly to the 
volume of British automobile exports. 


BANK FIGURES 





Credit Expands 


HE latest statements of the eleven London clearing banks 
L show a sharp upward turn in the supply of credit. In 
the four weeks to May 15th, net deposits rose by £71 million 
—an exceptionally large increase for this season, as is 
reflected in the jump in the seasonally adjusted index com- 
piled by Lloyds Bank by 1.2 to 106.8 (1948=100). But too 
much should not be read into this change following a 
notable shrinkage in credit in the preceding three months. 
Thus Lloyds’ index is just back to its level in mid-January 
—though more than two points up on the year. 

The two big influences in last month’s expansion were 
Treasury bills and investments. The banks’ holding of 
Treasury bills rose by nearly £55 million. This was notably 
larger than the rise in the tender issue during the period, 
and reflected to a considerable degree the banks’ efforts to 
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* After deducting items in course of collection. 
published deposits. 
hold more bills themselves and lend less at call to the dis- 
count market in a period when many people expected a 
reduction in Bank rate. On balance, as the accompanying 
table shows, the total liquid assets of the bank rose by £39 
million—a more than seasonal increase. The rise in the 
banks’ investment portfolios, after two successive months 
of decline, was entirely attributable to the Midland and the 
Westminster—the two banks that took cash for their 
maturing *54-56 War Bonds in August last year. Their 
latest purchases—of {£20 million and £5 million, 
respectively, just offsetting the previous month’s sales by 
Lloyds and the District—still leave their portfolios a little 
below their level in July last. 

Advances again registered only a small rise of £5 million ; 
the large increases in January-March thus appear to 
have been caused partly by special factors. As liquid assets 
rose by more than risk assets, liquidity improved ; the ratio 
to deposits rose from 32.7 to 32.9 per cent. All banks are 
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“Industry depends 
on STEAM” 


OST of the world’s electricity is steam-generated, and 
Industry, largely dependent upon electricity from steam 
power stations, is itself an enormous user of steam for processing 
and heating and, in some large industries, for both power- 
generation and processing. Babcock & Wilcox are the world’s 
largest manufacturers of steam-raising equipment for both land 
and marine applications, and offer to steam-users Jarge or small, a 
comprehensive, world-wide service embracing everything from 
fuel-handling and boiler plant, for every kind of fuel, to com- 
plete systems of ash and dust disposal. They are also large makers 
of welded pressure-vessels, heat-exchangers, separately-fired 
superheaters and other plant for the oil and chemical industries, 
and of a whole range of general equipment such as cranes and 
conveyors, steel chimneys and fabricated steel structures. The 
Babcock organisation serves Industry at every level. 


- 





Boiler house of H. }. Heinz Co, 
(Pty.) Ltd. factory in Australia; 
equipped with Babcock boilers, 
coal, ash and dust-handling plant 
and steel self-supporting chimneys. 


‘Steambloc’ automatic, oil-fired 
‘packaged’ boiler for industrial 
steam or hot-water supply, 
(Spencer - Bonecourt - Clarkson 
Ltd.) 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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Drive home your message the world over 
with maximum impact. Place it in the international 
editions of LIFE. With uniquely large pages and the 
finest reproduction, they present your product in the 
best possible light to your top prospects—key people 


in business, government and the professions. 





LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English fort- 
nightly circulates in 120 countries outside North 
America, 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every 
fortnight for Latin America. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE 


Their combined net paid circulation of approx- 
imately 600,000 is concentrated at upper income 
levels. Join other leading companies the world 
over who have invested in advertising in these 


international magazines. 
a 


BUILDING NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1I 


ANTOY?: 
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HIRE PURCHASE , 





In All Directions 


HOSE who hope to find logic and clarity of purpose in 
T the actions of government may find it difficult to 
reconcile the activities in the field of hire purchase taken this 
week by the fairy godmothers at the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the hard hearted stepmothers at the Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade has;fixed at 33} per cent the 
minimum initia] deposit on hire purchase contracts for all 
motor vehicles and on machinery and plant. This is an 
increase from 20 per cent on cars, motor cycles and light 
vans, but a reduction from §0 per cent on heavy vehicles and 
on machinery and plant. The reduction on the industrial 
equipment is naturally to be welcomed, but the main effect 
must be to act as a minor restraint on the booming hire 
purchase sales of second hand cars and on motor scooters 
and to a much smaller extent on new cars. 

The Board of Trade is entitled to the argument that the 
minimum initial deposit on cars was fixed for credit squeeze 
purposes at 50 per cent in February of last year.and that 
the reduction to 20 per cent in December was intended as 
a temporary offset for petrol rationing and Suez blues. Since 
that reduction, and perhaps partly because of it, the second 
hand car trade has been booming and HP motor sales in 
April were a record. It is also true, though irrelevant, 
that some of the finance houses do not like the statutory 
deposit too low: they prefer to see their rivals prevented by 
law from taking risks that they do not wish*to take them- 
selves, To restrain competition among finance houses is 
no duty of the Board of Trade. 

The department of Inland Revenue seems less worried 
about inflation for without visibly altering its official stand 
it has agreed that finance houses may pay. deposit interest 
without deduction of tax. A deposit for a fixed term 
of less than twelve months qualifies for that concession. 
Indeed by administrative practice, two finance houses 
already enjoy it. The deposit, however must be terminated 
(and if necessary restarted) at the end of the fixed period. 
A general arrangement to deposit money at, say, six months’ 
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now above the conventional minimum of 30 per cent, the 
Natianal Provincial, helped by a drop of nearly £10 million 
in advances, rising from 29.6 to 31.7 per cent, 


notice will not qualify. Finance houses hope now to improve 
the attractions they can offer to foreign money. It will cost 
them something, since they will lose the use of the tax money 
which they normally deduct at three monthly intervals, but 
pay over to the Treasury at the end of the financial year. 
Deposit interest naturally is not made tax free; the 
finance houses will have to account in detail for interest pay- 
ments exceeding £15 just as the banks do and the obligation 
on the taxpayer to make a true return remains. But there 
will be some who will spread small sums around so as not 
to exceed £15 of interest from any one house. Some sound 
finance houses pay 63 per cent on six months’ money. To 
the evader escaping the standard rate of tax 6} per cent is 
equivalent to 11.3 per cent. It seems possible that national 
savings and the building societies may feel the effect of the 
attractions that hire purchase finance can now offer. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 





Atomic Gamesmanship 


HE smokescreen set up by American atomic salesmen 
T in Tokyo, who have been busily attacking British 
atomic plants in preference to explaining why their own 
projects are running behind schedule and costing well above 
estimate, seems to have been intended to draw attention 
away from what looks like being the final Japanese decision 
on the matter. By all accounts, the Japanese government 
decided to hold the scales evenly between Britain and the 
United States and to buy one atomic power station from 
each country. 

The two new installations there will be relatively small 
by current standards, only 140,000 kW. The American 
design will probably be one of the pressurised water types, 
while a delegation headed by the Japanese minister in 
charge of atomic energy is coming to Britain in the middle 
of next month to look at what variations on the classical 
Calder Hall type of gas-cooled, natural uranium reactor 
the four main atomic groups have to offer. Japanese tech- 
nical experts have already come down heavily in favour of 
atomic power on the British pattern ; but it is not surpris- 
ing that the government has chosen to try out at least one 
American reactor at the same time, especially bearing in 
mind the heavy American sales pressure to which it has 
been subjected. 

The Japanese will not be the only mission making a 
serious study of British atomic power stations. A group 
of German technical experts from the Baden-Wurtemburg 
electricity authorities has been in this country since the 
middle of May discussing atomic power projects with 
manufacturers and the Central Electricity Authority ; they 
are likely to spend at least another week here. Atomic 
customers have so far shown a certain dislike for the lime- 
light: it is surprising that the Americans think their 
decisions are likely to be influenced by the kind of atomic 
gamesmanship they have been playing in Tokyo. 


THE AEA 


Nuclear Accounting 


N most respects, the Atomic Energy Authority is neither 
I grudging nor behindhand in giving information: but 
financially, it publishes less and later than almost any other 
organisation, private or nationalised, in British industry. It 
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never publishes full annual accounts ; its operating account 
is withheld entirely because it deals mainly with the provi- 
sion of warheads and work on atomic weapons carried out 
for the Ministry of Supply and its latest report, just pub- 
lished, deals with a year that ended 14 months ago. What 
remains therefore is a somewhat emasculated version of the 
year’s activities dealing mainly with the value of fixed assets 
and plant under construction. During the year ended in 
March, 1956, the value of AEA’s fixed assets had risen by 
£7 million to nearly £102.5 million while “ assets in course 
of construction” had gone up by £16 million to nearly 
£30.5 million. This was largely due to the rising tempo of 
building at Calder Hall during the year. 

The Authority’s loans and advances for the production 
of uranium had risen by nearly £3 million to £25.4 million, 
and total stocks and work in progress at March 31, 1956, 
amounted to nearly £63 million, against £41 million the 
year before. Sir Frank Tribe, the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, says that the valuation of work in progress (at over 
£45.5 million) did not include an element of interest on 
capital or provision for insurance. In all, the total assets of 
the AEA had gone up from £178 million in March, 1955 
(and £113 million at the time the Authority took over the 
plants from the Ministry of Supply), to over £232 million. 
On the liabilities side, net advances from the Lord Presi- 
dent’s office had more than doubled from £25.8 million to 
£52.8 million. 

Since the date of these accounts, March, 1956, the pace of 
building at the AEA’s power stations at Calder “B” and 
at Annan in Scotland have greatly accélerated as has build- 
ing at the experimental breeder reactor at Dounreay. But 
it is possible that by now the peak of the Authority’s heavy 
capital expenditure has been passed—or is rather in process 
of being transferred to the electricity authorities that will 
own the commercial nuclear power stations. 


RAW COCOA 





Brazil Tries a Squeeze 


AW cocoa prices have risen sharply since Brazil 
R announced its long-awaited new marketing policy for 
cocoa. By the beginning of this week Accra cocoa for June- 
August shipment had risen by 38s. to about 234s. a cwt 
cif, though it slipped back later to close on Thursday at 
about 226s. Some details of the new policy are still obscure, 
but the broad outline seems to be this: All purchases and 
sales are controlled by the 
Bank of Brazil. Growers 
are assured of a minimum 
ex-farm price of 1,200 
cruzeiros per bag of 60 
kilos, and the minimum 
price for exporters is 1,800 
|| cruzeiros per bag fob. 
This is equivalent to about 
314 cents a lb or about 
254s: 6d. a cwt fob ; the 
equivalent price cif UK 
is about 271s. a cwt, 
which is 45s. above the present market price. When 
world market prices are above the minimum Brazilian 
exporters may be allowed to operate as principals; 
when prices are below it the Bank of Brazil will be the 
sole seller. -In addition the bank will initially withdraw 
some 300,000 to 400,000 bags of cocoa from the market. In 
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anticipation of the new policy little of the new crop has been 
sold ; the decision to withdraw supplies will not deprive the 
farmers of their income, and it will help to squeeze world 
prices higher. Sales may begin again in July, when it is no 
doubt hoped that world prices will have reached or exceeded 
the minimum. 

Brazil’s’ action means that the governments of the three 
largest producing countries, Ghana, Brazil and Nigeria, now 
assure their cocoa farmers of a minimum price and control 
sales. Ghana and Nigeria, however, have sensibly refused 
to withhold supplies when prices are low ; their single sell- 
ing agent simply follows the world market. Brazil cannot 
hope to dominate the market for long, and its past record 
suggests that it would be unwise to try. But in the next few 
months it may be able to force prices higher. Some con- 
sumers and dealers, in the. United States and Germany, for 
instance, do not appear to be fully covered, and Brazil has 
the market almost to itself. But when the new season’s 


‘crops in West Africa start to be sold later in the summer 


Brazil will have competitors to face. 


TAKE-OVER BIDS 





Rubber Directors’ Defensive 


. 

HE outgoing chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
: tion, Mr H. T. Karsten, devoted a section of his speech 
at the association’s meeting last week to trouncing the take- 
over bidders and the financial papers that, in his view, 
had supported them. 

These gentlemen with complete disregard for the well 
being either of this country or of the producing territories, 
are doing what they can to undermine a great industry so 
that they can benefit from liquidating what others have 
created. 

It is not difficult to provide an answer to Mr Karsten’s 
strictures. The.natural rubber industry, still as he himself 
points out young, finds itself with cash and other liquid 
assets beyond any foreseeable need. That industry, which 
is one of Britain’s finest overseas investments, was not built 
by sitting on surplus cash, but by scraping up risk capital— 
with risk in the truest sense of accepting big losses and 
making occasional big profits. If there is now money to 
spare, it is best that it should be handed to those equity 
owners to whom it truly belongs and who might put it to 
use again ; otherwise somebody will come along with designs 
on it. The Guthrie group—one of the richest and most 
progressive in the industry—has seen the problem and 
wisely, after one false start, several companies of that group 
have begun making special distributions to stockholders. 

Yet there are some real problems. The market in 

rubber shares is narrow, and the purchase of a few 
shares coupled with the rumour of a bid which may 
never materialise can give the directors a fright and 
the operator a killing. It may not be in the best interests 
of the industry that managements should be exposed to 
that risk. It surely is not desirable that large estates should 
be bought by Chinese to be broken up into highly priced 
and probably uneconomic small holdings. Moreover, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, Chief Minister of the Federation, 
has made all the right gestures to encourage overseas 
investors in Malaya. It might be bad politics to meet those 
gestures by appearing to pull out. The answer is not yet 
clear. Something more than mere refusal by directors to 
part with surplus funds is the least that justice to share- 
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Overheard in “‘The Cornish Riviera” 


“Do you 
waste 
money on 


advertising?” 


« The Independent survey conducted by the 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. 
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“‘Don't be absurd old man, no growing business can afford 
to do without advertising.” 


“Of course it can’t, but you can still waste money if you 
don't advertise to the right people. For example, people 
living in the industrial areas have more money to spend 
because their wages and salaries are higher.” 


“That's obvious, but if you are going to advertise on a 
national scale you can’t advertise in the industrial areas 
only.” 

“So you concentrate on the papers with the biggest 
percentage of sales in those areas. Take the eight main 
industrial areas for example, including Greater London. 
You can blanket them with three national dailies.” 


‘*And what are they?” 


‘The papers which come out top in the *I.P.A. Survey. 
The Mirror, the Express and the News Chronicle. 
Concentrate on those three and you can pretty well 
guarantee that your products will be seen by the people 
with the money to buy them. The News Chronicle is an 
absolute ‘must’, of course, because it appeals to the type 
of reader who likes to make up his own mind and knows 
good value when he sees it.” 


And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
Chronicle, just ring 
William Memory, Advert- 


NEWS CHRONICLE sracet angen EET 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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holders demands. Is this the time for a defensive scheme 
for the plantation industry as a whole—a co-operation 
between some of the more powerful to defeat outside bids 
by take-overs from within the industry? So far the 
majority has held that this problem is not the concern of 
the industry as a whole or of the RGA, but of some indi- 
vidual companies in it, and that may still be the right view. 


CYCLE MANUFACTURE 





A Healthy Concentration 


AST year’s setback to the cycle industry has claimed one 
L notable but not unexpected victim. BSA’s cycle 
business is being taken over by Raleigh, but the former’s 
three cycle subsidiaries had been steadily losing ground, 
mainly to Phillips the fast developing Tube Investment sub- 
sidiary. For several years BSA cycles had been operating at 
a loss, despite a fairly recent reorganisation based upon the 
group’s Waverley works. This was a modern factory laid 
out for quantity ~production with a capacity of 8,000 
machines a week. The works, and most of the plant 
and the 800 or so factory staff, will remain with BSA, as 
will the group’s auto-cycles which are to be transferred to 
the motor cycle division—which remains the largest pro- 
ducer on that side of the industry. It appears that Raleigh’s 
fain acquisition, for a price that remains unrevealed, is 
the manufacturing rights in BSA’s models. 

But this will be a welcome accretion for Raleigh, just as 
much as BSA should be healthier for the divorce. And the 
cycle industry itself should be better off, since it now largely 
lies in the hands of two very large groups. Tube Invest- 
ments is gradually concentrating the production of all its 
Birmingham factories, apart from the manufacture of com- 
ponents, at Handsworth, where its new subsidiary, British 
Cycle Corporation, will be in charge of the greater part of 
this side of the group’s business. Raleigh is already largely 
concentrated at Nottingham and is probably now producing 
more machines than TI. 

This massive reorganisation comes at a time when the 
sellers’ market in cycles has disappeared with a suddenness 
that is almost brutal. Cycle output last year fell by a fifth, 
exports by a seventh, and home sales by a half. Credit 
restrictions in the industry’s home market coincided with 
the advent of real competition from the Continent, Japan, 
and from indigenous manufacturers in a number of hitherto 
good overseas markets. Sales to the United States, which 
before the increase in the tariff two years ago accounted for 
a quarter of the industry’s direct exports, were cut by half 
last year and are lower still this year. The United States is 
now considering whether to impose a quota, particularly on 
imports of heavyweight models which several continental 
firms have been selling there in great numbers, to the cost 
of both British and American firms. The British cycle 
industry will no doubt be glad of any benefits its new 
concentration can give it. 


FILM FINANCE 


A Specialised Bank 





AST April the life of the National Film Finance Corpora- 
i ¥ tion was extended for another ten years and its powers 
of lending “end money ”—the riskiest kind of finance in 
film production—were widened se that it could put up loans 
even if financial facilities could be obtained “ on reasonable 
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terms” elsewhere. But it now has to pay its way ; it must 
act as a specialised bank rather than a distributor of a dis- 
guised subsidy to British film production. In the last eight 
years the corporation has lent £133 million for the produc- 
tion of some 450 films, 300 of them first features. About 
£63 million has been repaid and of the rest just over £4} 
million has had to be written off or provided against further 
losses, including about £160,000 in its last financial year 
which ended on March 31st. Allowing for interest, fees, 
and the shares of profits received by the corporation, its total 
deficit since 1949 is about £33 million. But the bulk of this 
deficiency, and of the loan write-offs, occurred two or three 
years ago with the old British Lion Company. Its successor, 
British Lion Films, is owned by the corporation and provides 
distribution guarantees and, through its subsidiary, studio 
space at Shepperton for film producers. It has made a profit 
in each of the last two years, and is now worth, the corpora- 
tion states, somewhat more than £600,000, the price NFFC 
gave for its shares. 

The corporation’s statutory borrowing powers have not 
been increased, and virtually all of the £6 million it may 
borrow from the Board of Trade has been fully employed 
in its business for several years. ‘By making small profits 
in its last two years, £84,727 in the year to March 31st 
and £79,132 in the previous year, the corporation has been 
able to operate without calling substantially on the {£2 
million it may borrow with Treasury guarantee from else- 
where. It borrowed £100,000 from its bankers last year 
and nothing the year before. Last year it helped to finance 
58 films, a larger number than in any year since 1953, 
including 38 first feature films but as rather more films 
were being made this was still about half the total for the 
whole industry.- But of the 32 first feature films assisted 
by the corporation which were released last year only 12 are 
expected to be profitable, though the combined earnings of 
the 32 would just about cover the costs of making all of 
them. This is better than in 1954 and 1955 and with the 
larger Eady levy that is to start next October the whole 
group of films produced would have shown a small total 
surplus. But this does not necessarily make British film 
production a sound commercial proposition: on the side 
of costs, the corporation notes a recent significant increase 
in the pay of producers, directors, artists, and other staff, 
which between them account for over half of total costs. 


PRICING COPPER 


One Price for Rhodesia 


EPORTS- from Salisbury confirm that Anglo American 
Corporation and Rhodesian Selection Trust have 
reached agreement on a common basis of pricing Rhodesian 
copper sold to British consumers, and that proposals have 
been sent to consumers. The two groups supply the bulk 
of Britain’s requirements. The common price, it is under- 
stood, is to change less frequently than the London Metal 
Exchange price, but is to be related to it over a period. 
Details will be announced later. It may be several weeks 
before the consumers have completed their own discussions 
and forwarded their comments to the producers, and it 
cannot be assumed that all consumers will bz willing to 
accept the new policy. Consumers seem to have been given 
little more information on the basis of pricing than has 
appeared in the press. The impression is that Anglo 
Continued on page 820 
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Where Now in Kaffir Finance? 


A’ the end of last year, the Anglo 
American Corporation of South 
Africa held in its consolidated accounts 
investments entered in the books at 
£27 million, but worth £584 million 
in the market, and £32} million in 
cash; from associated companies and 
others it had borrowed over £48 million. 
Its dividend was left unchanged at 70 per 
cent but a 10 per cent free scrip issue is 
to be made and the dividend is likely to 
be maintained on the new capital. Simi- 
lar free scrip issues will be made in the 
future. At the end of last year, General 
Mining (on whose board some of the 
leading members of Anglo American sit) 
had on its books quoted investments of 
nearly £10 million, with a market value 
of nearly £14} million, and it held over 
£24 million in cash ; it had borrowed £1 
million as a short-term loan from Anglo 
American (with the right to call up 
another £1 million) and over £3} million 
on deposit. Its dividend was reduced 
from 25 to 20 per cent. 

These figures are not quoted merely 
to emphasise the difference between the 
“big brother” and the smaller finance 
house in South Africa, nor to draw 
attention to the comparative successes 
and failures of the two groups in the 
OFS and Klerksdorp areas. They form 
the background to the problems of 
mining finance in Southern Africa. The 
Oppenheimer nexus has money to lend. 
The General Mining directors say this: 

A disturbing feature was the almost 

complete cessation of the traditional 

inflow of capital funds into the Union. ... 

This trend must inevitably affect ad- 

versely development . .. of mining where 

no enterprise of any consequence can be 

initiated without the employment of 

risk capital on a substantial scale. 
The continued depression of 
Kaffir market has put the 
problems of the South African finance 
houses in a stark light. They made only 
a tiny profit from share dealings last 
year and they had to write off much 
bigger sums from their investments. 
One of their methods of financing new 
ventures is to sell some of the shares they 
hold in established mines to the public 
in London and Paris, those sales repre- 
senting the inflow of capital into South 
Africa that has now dried up. Their 
portfolios are now crammed with shares 
and a long steady rise, rather than a 
short-lived boomlet, is needed to start 
the capital turning over again. The rise 
in working costs continues to press 
against a fixed gold price, reducing work- 
ing profits. Yet last year the gross 
revenue from gold mines in the Union 
advanced from £177 million to £193 
million and the profit from gold mining 
from £44} million to £48} million, while 
uranium profits rose from £17} million 


the 





capital 


to £24} million. There are good divi- 
dends in prospect from the new pro- 
ducers. The yields on the shares of the 
new producing mines are high and the 
shares, as well as being a currency 
hedge, may attract a few investors as 
yield “ sweeteners ” in their portfolios. 
Without an increase in the gold price 
—and the prospects of that look as 
remote as ever—the finance houses will 
have to generate their own capital for 
new gold developments. Development 
in the OFS and Klerksdorp areas is not 
complete and there is the Bethal area 
to be exploited fully. Where is the 
money to come from? Wherever one 
looks, the eye keeps coming back to the 
resources of the Oppenheimer trinity. 


7. capital problem spreads beyond 
the borders of the Union to embrace 
all of Southern Africa. It spreads 
beyond gold and diamonds to other 


‘minerals: copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 


vanadium and the list will grow. Exten- 
Sive prospecting is sure to produce 
some areas worth developing on a 
large scale and it is necessary for 
the vitality of the industry that they 
should be exploited. The exploitation 
of mineral deposits in Africa demands 


‘ not merely heavy capital investment in 


mines but also in hydro-electric power, 
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in transport, in housing and in social 
services. And in such developments, 
Anglo American, Rhodesian Anglo 
American or De Beers cannot help but 
be big partners. That does not mean 
that these corporations will seek 
absolute control of the new develop- 
ments: indeed, from the recent examples 
of the South West Africa Company and 
Central Mining, it looks as if the destiny 
of Anglo American is to come in as a 
large minority holder in joint ventures. 


To put money back into Africa, from 
whose soil the minerals have been torn, 
is in the tradition of Cecil Rhodes, but 
Rhodes always had behind him in the 
home country a big surplus available for 
investment. Without doubt, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer wishes to carry on in that 
tradition. It is to his credit that he has 
been able to do so on his own steam. 
That is the answer to the critics who 
deplored the diversion of diamond 
money into other enterprises. Where 
else could the money have been found ? 
The great bulk of the capital generated 
from gold, diamond and copper profits 
will continue to go back into Southern 
Africa and back, moreover, into mining. 
Sentiment, politics and plain economic 
facts will always impel the Oppenheimer 
trinity to have the vast majority of its 
investments in Africa. But do not its 
directors now feel the need to devote 
some modest portion of its funds to 
developments in other promising areas ? 
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Continued from page 818 


American has moved much closer to RST than this group 
has moved to Anglo American. Up to now Anglo American 
has sold on the basis of the open market prices established 
on the London Metal Exchange. For the last two years 
RST has sold at fixed prices, and is now selling at £240 a 
ton ; the open market price has held close to that. level, 
partly by support buying by producers. In the past the two 
prices have diverged sharply from time to time. 

Acceptance of the new policy would substantially reduce 
the volume of copper sold at prices established daily on the 
London exchange, but it would not diminish the turnover 
of the exchange. Nearly all the Rhodesian copper supplied 
to British consumers is sold direct by the producers. In 
the long run, however, it is hard to see how the new policy 
could be other than detrimental to the interests of the 
exchange. 


NON-VOTING SHARES 





A Compromise Proposal 


HE Chartered Institute of Secretaries has come out 
i* strongly against non-voting shares. It recently 
accepted the view “that the issue of non-voting ordinary 
shares tended to contravene the commonly accepted doctrine 
that all equity shareholders should have a voice in the con- 
trol of the company and that it contained inherent dangers 
for uninformed investors.” This clearly defined opposition to 
a widespread practice, particularly among family controlled 
companies, where the issue of non-voting shares has been 
found a convenient mode for raising death duties without 
parting with voting control, was taken a stage further in a 
paper recently read to the Institute by S. L. Mears, who is 
secretary and joint general manager of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

Mr Mears thinks that legislation should be avoided if the 
dangers and difficulties of non-voting share issues can be 
avoided by other means. The most obvious of these, he 
pointed out, is to issue preference shares as a bonus instead 
of non-voting ordinaries. Mr Mears puts ip the com- 
promise idea that the court should be given power to 
enfranchise non-voting shareholders if satisfied on an appli- 
cation, supported by holders of at least 15 per cent of the 
equity, that such a course was in the interests of the com- 
pany as a whole. He also suggests that holders of non- 
voting shares should receive for information a copy of every 
notice convening a meeting of ordinary shareholders and 
that they should be entitled to attend and speak, but not to 
vote. He argues that this would deter the submission of 
doubtful proposals. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Agreement in principle has been reached to merge the 
interests of Guardian Assurance and Caledonian Insurance. 
Guardian will issue seven of its 5s. ordinary units (now 
standing at 66s.) for every ten §s. ordinary units of 
Caledonian (now standing at 34s. 9d.). 


* * * 


The Standard Bank of South Africa has announced a 


scheme to simplify its capital. Following the example set 
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by each of the big clearing banks except the Midland, it is 
extinguishing uncalled liability of shareholders. The present 
capital consists of 4 million {£1 shares fully paid and .5 
million £2 shares, £1 paid. These are to be converted into 
£1 shares fully paid; and to compensate the holders of 
existing fully paid shares for the loss of preferential status 
in the event of liquidation, they are to be given a scrip issue 
of one for twenty-five. The board gives no indication of 
its intentions on dividends on the new capital. For the year 
to end-March, the dividend has been maintained at 123 per 
cent. 


The dividend of the mining finance house, Selection 
Trust, has been raised from 60 to 70 per cent and there is 
again to be a § per cent free scrip issue. Its investment 
income, thanks in part to the higher dividend of American 
Metal, in which it holds about a quarter of the equity, has 
risen from £2,920,024 to £4,534,811. 


* * 


A series of highly successful conferences held by the 
Dollar Exports Council in seven British cities came to an 
end last week-end. They were attended by senior executives 
of British firms for the purpose of discussing present day 
sales and marketing research techniques in the United States 
with two leading American consultants in that field, Pro- 
fessor R. G. Seymour and Mr C. M. Johnson. The interest 
shown in this series has led the Council to think of arranging 
others on the same subject. 


International Business Machines has opened at their new 
London office an electronic computing centre, which com- 
bines the dual functions of demonstrating the computors 
and ancillary equipment this British subsidiary of IBM is 
manufacturing at its factory at Greenock, and a fully 
equipped data processing centre available for use by other 
organisations. One IBM 650 digital computor has been 
installed and it will soon be joined by the larger 700 series 
computor, 


In the year to March 31st, the gross income of the Com- 
monwealth Development Finance Company rose from 
£103,463 to £124,859. Its investments remained practic- 
ally unchanged at £83 million but during the year it made 
a token subscription to the Development Finance Corpora- 
tion of Ceylon, and it arranged to lend £3 million on the 
Kariba hydro-electric scheme and £1 million to Fisons (Pty) 
Ltd of South Africa. CDFC is now also a channel through 
which the new Commonwealth countries can seek advice 
and assistance on industrial and other development prob- 
lems. CDEC is faced with many complex tax problems on 
its investments in the Commonwealth, but it is unlikely to 
benefit from the tax reliefs granted to overseas trading 
corporations. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING 


HE directors of British and Common- 

wealth Shipping, the child of the 
merger between Clan Lines and Union 
Castle, foreshadowed that its 1956 
ordinary dividend would not be less than 
16 per cent. In November they paid an 
interim of 6} per cent (against their 
earlier forecast of 6 per cent) and that 
has now been followed by a final of 11 
per cent, making 17} per cent for the 
year to December 31st last. They have 
also announced a § per cent free scrip 
issue of ros. ordinary stock units, re- 
quiring the capitalisation of £321,500 
from the share capital account. That 
issue is so small that the market will 
automatically assume that there will be 
no corresponding scaling down in the 
1957 dividend. 

In an interim report, the directors said 
that the 1956 results would reflect an 
increase in earnings of tramp tonnage, 
thanks to higher freight rates, and that 
there had been some improvement in 
liner earnings. “Increase” and “im- 
provement ” turn out to be understate- 
ments. Before tax the group’s profits 
have risen by nearly 54} per cent, from 
£5,860,000 to £9,047,000, and this is after 
charging £3,020,000 (against £3,161,000) 
for depreciation. Tax has gone up from 
£2,887,000 to £4,556,000, but the net 
profit is £1,588,000 (or 55 per cent) 
higher at £4,474,000. Much of the 1956 
net profit has been ploughed back into 
the business, with the net ordinary divi- 
dend absorbing only £647,000 ; that is 
inevitable with a big fleet replacement 
programme on hand. No one will expect 
the current year’s results to match those 
of last year but the directors would 
hardly have announced a 17} per cent 
dividend and a small free scrip issue 
unless they had hopes of maintaining the 
dividend. 


ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL 


To Royal Dutch-Shell group was ex- 
pected to make a good showing in the 
first quarter of this year. And it has 
done so. The directors make the reason 
clear: 

The enhanced income is attributable 
largely to higher earnings by Shell Oil 
Company in the United States and to a 
material increase in output in Venezuela, 
where production of crude oil available 
to the group averaged 962,000 barrels a 
day in'the first quarter of 1957, compared 
with 753,000 barrels a day in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Sales proceeds and other income in the 
first quarter of this year totalled nearly 
£644 million (higher than any quarterly 
figure recorded in 1955 or 1956) and net 
income was nearly £513 million (also a 
higher figure than any recorded in the 
two previous years). The ratio of net 
income to sales is thus just over 8 per 
cent, compared with 7.6 per cent for the 
first and for the last quarter of 1956. 


The Royal Dutch-Shell group needs 
such margins to finance its enormous 
capital programme (likely to be of the 
order of £400 million this’ year) but the 
two parent concerns have in the past 
shown some willingness to distribute a 
small part of the extra earnings to share- 
holders. 


BICC 


R WILLIAM MCFADZEAN, the chairman 
of British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables, comments on current prospects : 


In total our orders received are up to 
our figures for the corresponding period 
last year ; the immediate trend of demand 
for some of our products is still un- 
certain; and competition remains ex- 
ceptionally keen. 

This cautious summing-up follows a 
year which saw an increase of {10 
million in the sales of BICC to £129 
million. Sales on the home market rose 
by £3 million to £79 million—but there 
was a decline of £2,530,308 to £9,322,544 
in trading profits. About £560,000 of 
this decline follows from the exclusion 
from the 1955 figures of the profits of 
Indian Cable, the control of which 
BICC has reluctantly relinquished 
because of Indian tax laws. But the prin- 
cipal reason for the drop in profits was 
the inability of the group fully to recoup 
imcreases in costs in selling prices; 
“benefits from recent capital expendi- 
ture ” served only as a partial off-set. 

Another reason for the fall in profits 
was that in 1955, when prices were 
rising, the group made a stock profit on 
copper ; in 1956 prices fell and a stock 
loss resulted. These profits and losses 
were not “substantial.” The group 
tries to keep a “level book” in metals, 
matching purchases to sales, but it 
cannot always keep a precise balance. It 
is therefore a strong supporter of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust policy of 
fixed prices, buying most of its copper 
from that group. The fall in copper 
prices has reduced the working capital 
commitments of BICC—stocks were 
nearly £2 million down at £27 million at 
the end of the year—and Mr McFadzean 
describes the current price as being 
“more realistic.” 

Though the immediate prospect is for 
little change, Mr McFadzean, observing 
the growth of the electrical industry all 
over the world, has every confidence in 
the long-term outlook. But the invest- 
ment programme of the electrical supply 
industry sets up a capital problem for 
BICC. Between 1952 and 1956, the 
group spent about £7,300,000 on normal 
replacements and another £10 million 
on “major replanning and expansion 
schemes.” Over the next three years 
another £9 million will be spent to com- 
plete this programme (the largest single 
item in it being in Canada). Earnings 
will eventually spring from that expendi- 
ture but some part, Mr McFadzean 
suggests, may be needed simply to main- 








tain the current level of profits. For the 
time being, ordinary dividends may be 
held on a firm rein. Last year the divi- 
dend was maintained at 12} per cent; 
the yield on the £1 units at Sos. 6d. is 
about 5 per cent. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


R HALFO:.D REDDISH of Rugby Port- 

land Cement was the first to let the 
cat out of the bag that cement prices will 
be raised at the end of June. Now, the 
new chairman of Associated Portland 
Cement, Mr J. A. E. Reiss, says that 
“the extra costs incurred, together with 
increases in wages and the expected rise 
in the price of coal this year, must in- 
evitably lead to a rise in home prices for 
cement during the next few months.” 
The increase, it is believed, will probably 
be not less than 2} per cent. The open- 
ing of the Suez Canal may give fhe 
cement manufacturers, who charge for 
exports what the market can bear, the 
opportunity “te make up some of the 
leeway in shipnients overseas.” At 
home, Mr Reiss does not expect that the 
annual rate of increase in demand for 
cement that has been experienced since 
the war will be maintained but he does 
not expect “any significant reduction in 
demand compared with 1956.” 


Consolidated Earnings: . -” 

Trading surplus ........ 13,073,681 13,672,867 
Depreciation ......... 3,301,319 3,278,599 
Replacement reserve .. 847,133 870,956 
FORMED ccccccccewcce 4,564,363 5,738,307 
Other reserves and c/f. 2,712,413 2,295,360 
Ordinary dividends.... 1,035,000 1,035,000 

Consol. balance sheet : 

Net fixed assets....... 42,812,651 44,604,211 
Net current assets .... 19,728,322 20,056,429 
SE Nxcatussen<ucse 8,706,221 9,617,287 


Cash & investments etc. 13,944,271 16,421,517 
Revenue reserves ..... 11,750,220 8,900,220 


Capital reserves....... 27,230,224 19,947,769 
Ordinary capital ...... 8,000,000 20,000,000 
£1 ordinary share at 44s. 3d. yields £4 Is. per cent. 
The cement industry earns good 


profits—the Associated Portland Cement 
group earned over £13} million last year 
—and it is spending quite heavily on 
capital replacement and development. 
The “Blue Circle” group spent £4} 
million on capital account last year and 
will probably spend £4 million this 
year. Since the war it has spent over 
£36} million, without appealing to the 
capital market. The consumer, faced 
with another increase in prices, may feel 
he is paying for that development. But 
his is not surely the biggest grouse. 
That must surely come from the ordin- 
ary shareholder in Associated Portland. 
Last year the ordinary dividend was left 
effectively unchanged ; it cost just over 
£1 million. In all, the group ploughed 
back nearly £6} million last year and the 
total of its investments and liquid assets 
rose by about £23 million to nearly 
£16} million. The company’s dividend 
policy looks conservative in the extreme. 


PHILIP HILL 


HILIP HILL INVESTMENT TRUST is 

more than an investment trust. It 
holds an investment portfolio, heavily 
geared towards equities, worth at market 
values about £124 million on March 31st 
(against a net book cost of £64 million). 
Its portfolio is growing ; on March 31, 
1956, the market value was £10} million, 
against a book cost of £6 million. But 
its real business through its subsidiary, 
Philip Hill, Higginson, is that of an 
active issuing and merchant banker. In 
the year to March 31, the investment 
trust had an income of £617,829 and 
received a gross dividend of £50,000 
from its issuing house subsidiary. That 
subsidiary had an investment income of 
£101,532 and gained a profit from its 
other activities of £430,384 (against 
£296,872). 

By its nature, the income of the sub- 
sidiary fluctuates sharply with the 
activity of the London capital market ; 
and the subsidiary retains much of its 
net income within its own accounts. The 
directors of the parent investment trust 
therefore pursue a policy of covering the 
ordinary dividend paid to shareholders 
from the trust’s own revenue. That divi- 
dend has just been raised from 15 to 16 
per cent. This was a prelude to a 
“rights” issue of 3,500,000 new 5s. 
ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. each in the 
ratio of two for five. The directors 
intend to maintain the 16 per cent divi- 
dend on the increased capital and “ have 
every hope that this can continue to be 
done out of the -trust’s investment 
income,” even though the investment of 
the new money must inevitably be a 
“ gradual process.” 


One key to success in an investment 
trust is gearing. Before the new issue, 
the Philip Hill trust had an ordinary 
capital of £2,125,000, ranking behind a 
preference capital of £1,312,000 (at 5 per 
cent) and a debenture capital of 
£2,500,000 (at 45 per cent). That gearing 
has to be preserved and hence it is not 
surprising that the directors intend to 
follow the rights issue with a £2 million 
issue of a debenture “ when conditions 
are considered propitious.” In _ the 
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meantime, the rights issue got off to a 
satisfactory start. The new shares were 
quoted at 3s. 6d. premium and the old 
shares ex-rights at I6s., against a 
price of 17s. 73d. on the eve of the 
announcement of the issue. 


CADBURY BROTHERS 


"geno prices fell again last year, but 
not so steeply as they did in 1955. 
Thus Cadbury Brothers had again to 
write down stocks but nothing like so 
drastically as in 1955. Mr L. J. Cadbury 
does not put a figure on this stock loss in 
his statement, and is to that extent less 
revealing than Rowntree and Company, 
which wrote down its stocks last year by 
some £2 million. But other figures in 
the accounts of Cadbury Brothers and 
the holding company of the group, 
British Cocoa and Chocolate, show how 
much easier the year 1956 was for the 
group then was 1955. The net profit of 
Cadbury Brothers was £3,659,015, com- 
pared with £952,112. At the end of last 
year stocks of British Cocoa and Choco- 
late were valued at £24.3 million, against 
£29.8 million, and the total of bank loans 
and acceptance credits had come down 
from just under £11 million to just 
under £3 million. 


Mr L. J. Cadbury attributes the fall in 
the price of cocoa beans to “the extor- 
tionafe level at which it stood two and a 
half years ago.” Earlier he had said: “In 
the long run, of course, less expensive 
cocoa is good for us; while the lower 
prices are being reached, however, it is 
an expensive matter.” He says that any 
attempt by the government of Ghana 
“to try a restrictive policy” would 
be “disastrous” and then argues that 
the “true solution” is “to stimulate 
world consumption.” 


The efforts of British Cocoa and 
Chocolate to increase consumption can 
be gauged to some extent by the growth 
of about 9 per cent in the volume of 
sales last year. In value the group’s 
sales went up from £76.3 million to 
nearly £79.6 million, the increase of 6 
per cent in home sales outweighing the 
fall of 2 per cent cent in exports. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: May 15 May 29 June 19 
LAST DEALINGS: May 28 June 18 July 2 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 4 June 25 July 9 








EFORE the week-end small sellers of 

gilt-edged continued to dictate the 
pace of the decline in prices and by last 
Friday the Financial Times index of 
Government securities registered a fresh 
low mark for the year of 83.43. Since 
Monday prices have improved steadily, 
but again without a proportionate rise 
in business done. New Dominion, cor- 
poration and industrial loans recovered ; 
the new East Africa loan regained § to 
2% discount and the Birmingham stock 
% to 1% discount. Industrial stocks 
receded farther from their recent 
peaks, but the downward movement 
was arrested on Wednesday at the 
beginning of the new three-week 
account. Due to Wednesday’s sharp 
recovery, the decline in The Economist 
share price indicator was limited to a 
fall of 2.5 to 216.2. The Chancellor’s 
remarks about the desirability of tax 
reductions assisted further recovery on 
Thursday. 

Bank loans and discount houses 
suffered further setbacks and insurance 
shares weakened again, Equity and Law 
Life falling 1os. to 140s. Breweries 
improved. Tobacco stocks lost ground ; 
BAT fell 3s. 9d. to 54s. 3d. and Imperial 
Tobacco sank lower. Folland Aircraft 
advanced 3s. 4$d. to 12s. 13d. Vickers 
hardened as a consequence of the BOAC 
orders. John I. Thornycroft continued to 
fall after the interim dividend reduction, 
losing 3s. 73d. to 30s. 73d. xd. Unilever 
attained a new peak of ro4s. 13d. Paper, 
steel and shipping shares recovered on 
Wednesday after drifting earlier. The 
increase in British Petroleum’s Persian 
Gulf prices and the Royal Dutch/Shell 
quarterly touched off a sharp rise in oil 
shares on Wednesday; BP recouped 
early losses and advanced to 163s. 14d. 
and Shell was 4s. ro}d. higher on balance 
at 192s. ro}d. Ultramar lost 4s. 6d. to 
73s. 9d. on disappointment with the dis- 
tribution. Kaffirs were mainly quiet. 
Some rubber shares went ahead. 











“THE ECONOMIST” 
INDIGATOR 


| 
Average 1953=100 


ORDINARY SHARE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
“The Economist” Indicator 


INDICATORS 





l 
1957 


Indicator*, Yield % 
| | /0 


1957 1956 








218-1 
221-9 
221-4 
218-7 
216-2 


4- 
5- 
5- 
5- 


High Low High Low 





| | 
22 | | 


2 190-5 
(May 


9 | 210-4 170-0 
8) | (Jan. 2) 


(Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 











** Financial Times ” Indices 





Ord. 
Indext 











Ord. 
Yield 


23 Bar- 
Consols| gains 
Yield |Marked 


1957 | 1956 


Fixed 
Int.f 





High High 


























0, 
92-85 
92-51 
92-07 
92-21 


12,718 
11,417 
11,169 
13,787 
92-29 : 12,193 
92-10 | 4-85 | 11,271 


206-3 
(May 7) 


203-6 
(Jan. 3) 


Low 
; 161-5 
(Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 





























s:—* 1953=100. 





t July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 

























































































































































































































aw BRITISH FUNDS : , 
Prices, 1957 AND Prices, 1957 ORDINARY May 22 Ro Ry! 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 1957 1957 | "957° 
High | Low STOCKS High | Low ; 
ee or l £aaies d. l % _|STEEL & ENGINEERING| ¥ ia. ¢@ 
99 33 994 lFunding 23%, 1952-57... ./99/18/1099/19/1} 317 5| 3 5 71/9 7 a} 8 b\Babcock & Wilcox.{1| 73/6 13/- |4 2 3 
97} 954 |War Loan 3% 1955- 59. | si] 3 61 22/104 : a 7 an engi <a Yi as : os é 
2: | 90$ |Funding 23% 1956-61. . 4 | 3 9 6 61 / a jorman Long ..... £1| 24/- 
a. 100% runding 2475 :. re hottts 100/1/3}3 9 9)|3 9 44/3 34a} 10bjGuest Keen N’fold.£1/*56/103) 58/- | 413 3 
99: | 982 (Conversion 49, 1957- 58..| 99 9943 . . - > _ as : b 12s6tes a. ase as Fl 33 my 10} z x 4 
99.1, 97}? (Serial Funding Bs 1957. a\- ewarts oyds 
“| 9433 IC 9 958- 69... $9 814 4l 61/3 3a} 11 dSwan Hunter...... £1) 67/9 | 67/3 |4 3 3 
st. | SLM Exchequer 2% 3 1960..... 31011|410 7 30/3 | 4a) gy0|United Steel...) fal 32/8 | 34/3 | 115 9 
96} | 94} |Exchequer 3% 1960..... os 2 €14 9 / a Pc coadeaaes / 
y 974 |C % 1962. 2 1| 4 3 ELECTRICAL 
39} | 863 Savings Bonds by, 1955-65 312 6|5 1 41 61/3 | 15 c| 2$alAssoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1| 67/- | 65/9* | 411 3 
84} 794 |Funding 3% 1959- ree 3 4/5 48/9 4a 840|Br. Ins. Callenders.{1} 51/6* | 50/9 418 8 
} ; > 6 4\8 | 27/3 43}c| 64a\Decca Record ....4/-| 28/9 28/6 |6 2 
923 | 87% |Funding 4% 1960-90..... 216 10/4 | 24/- | 15 15 cjElect. & Mus. Inds. loy- 32/- 32/- 4 13 
} \Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 3 7|5 | 48/- 4a inglish Electric . / 58/ 
ot sot FBxcncgues 304 1462-63, —- 3 5|4 2 | 49/3 945, 4a/General Electric ...{1) 57/9 | 56/3 | 419 
y 6|4 8 TILES 
su 79 Savings Bonds 249, "64-67 317 6|5 110 119/74) 4 | 6 d\Bradford Dyers....£1| 21/3 | 21/- |910 6 
71 724 \Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 3 0|;5 810 13/4} lia} 3 Odi\British Celanese ...£1) 23/44 | 22/6* aes 
at 80 Funding 3% 1966-68 weer 3 aio F & i/o a" ype name ‘Se Gee aaade Ai aa Em _ : : 
91} |Vict % 1920-76 ..... 3 91';5 09 / a\Courtaulds ........ 3 
eh 34° Victory 4% Fron 1969.. 3 4\/5 8 3 | 32/9 5 a} 12}b\Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 37/6 36/3 9 3 
81} 75 (Treasury 34% 1977- 80.. 3 Sis. F 3 30/104; 10 5}  24a)/Patons & Baldwins.{1) 37/1} | 35/- 10 
80 75 {Treasury 34% 1979-81.. 3 81/5 8 31 SHops & STORES 
71 | 65} (Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 35 6/5 0 21 13/9 6 a| 10 b\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 17/6* | 17/6 5 
80} | 74 |Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 3 8/5 0 01 | 34/44 T4a|Debenhams ..... 10/-| 43/- | 43/- 8 0 
814} | 763. \Consols 4% after Feb. 57 2 1/5 5 0 33/3 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 50/3. | 50/74 3 56 
15 69 {War Loan 33% after 1952 2 41/419 9f | 30/3 20 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 50/1 | 49/9* 0 5 
Bi | a fees i oe de eM Et Was | Ba) Bel Baumeebcens. 31 Be | Be 12 
65% reas. 3% after Apr. 1966} 603 | 60 | 217 8|5 O Tf[ 4f/9 | 96/5 | Joga) 4090) Woolworth....... = = | oe 
kelld cugeeeee 2 1} 417 10 Motors & AIRCRAFT 
seit eof Treas, 24% ate Apr. ’75 2 1) 417 107 18/1} 645|Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/4}*| 18/10} 6 0 
964 | 914% |Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 3 : A. pi Pt = a Beade “Al 38/11 65 | : = 
. 3 ord Motor .......£1) 38/ 
a tit Br Electric 30 tit oe 3 §1'5 7 3 | 32/- 7 b\Hawker Siddeley...£1| 39/103} 38/74 | 3 8 
92% 864 |Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 3 6/5 6101 | 41/9 124$c\Leyland Motors....£1| 51/9 | 52/3 15 9 
$14 754 (Br. Electric 34%, 1976-79. 3 10 | 5 7 81 108/44 1 b|Rolls- Royce watt fl 126/9 19/8 ° 7 0 
90s | 85} (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 715 / ciStandard Motor. ..5/- 
|Br. G ye 7 3 iS «= 2 SHIPPING 
mt 65 Br. Gas C1 18684 cee $ 511|/5 0 23 38/- 11 5\Brit.&Com’ pecsene > 43/3 | 42/- 4 
804 | 734 (Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 319 3;510 41 23/6 RO 1| 25/6 | 25/6 7 
88; 824 |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 39 315 7 41 33/- 5 OP & i Defd........ £1) 34/9 | 33/9 10 
12% 653 (Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 os 910)5 3. 32 38/3 P detect. a 46/3 45/3° P 
18/6 20 aqpeethem Goonp. . -5/-| 22/104) 22/103! 3 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION Price, 41/- 8 b\Bowater Paper ....£1) 45/6 | 44/9 10 
sre CORPORATION "AND 63/9 8 b\Br. Aluminium . - £1) 66/9 | 66/3 5 
6 nce 17/44 74a|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 21/3 | 21/3 10 
ares ae | iq Sees. Gl | 5G, (88 & 
0 nadian Pacific. $69} 
Ot | oof (Red Rhod @ Ness, 86, 197880... 15/6 74b|Dunlop Rubber . .10/-*19/104| 20/- 0 
75 70 |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 38/10} 6 blimp. hemical.....£1| 45/- | 44/6 10 
87} | 81} |N. Zealand 4% 1976-78. reeteeeees | 38/ a|__12}b|Imp. Tobacco .....£1) 40/- | 39/3 0 
1053 | 101g |L.C.C. 53% 1977-81............0-. ($191 $3-75clInt’l. Nickel....n.p.v.| $219* | $2143* 8 
93 893 |A Mort 5° 1959-89 30/9 b} = ha I. j pce ov pes 36/6 | 35/- 10 
t |Agric. Mortgage 5% 16/6 b|M to Ch 5/-| 24/6 | 24 0j 
69: | 613 |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 / a ee ae A 1 
79 72% German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). . wt ana + poe seeees A sO) i : 
169 164 Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 13/7} 224 c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A : "/- 15/1} 14/10} 3 
60/44 44a\Tate & Lyle....... £1) 66/ 65/3 3 
57/6 74a\Tube Investments. .f1| 66/9* | 65/- 5 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY 106/44 5 alTurner & Newall. ..£1|137/6 |134/6 10 
Dividends STOCKS 12/- a} 11}b/Unilever Ltd....... £1/102/— (104/14 3 
ich | (a) (0) (c) 37/4} 10 bi/United Molasses .10/-| 38/-* | 38/9 3 
dt Rees Mins, Etc. 
|) ] | BANKS & DISCOUNT Tce 115/- 50 bl|Anglo-American .10/-|117/6 |117/6 0 
29/6 | 19/6 2a 7 Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. mn e 2 3 24/6 ¢10b\Cons. Tea & Lands.{1} 28/- 26/—* 16 5 
41/3 | 43/- 5 a| 7 b\Barclays Bank 511 8 92/6 120 b/De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 95/74 | 94/44 |10 0 
ea | fa jatioeece gS EUSA? | 5] ap ecmene ed 88 | 8 | oa 
— | 34/ a artered Ban - c\London Tin ...... - (a | 
Mi Se | 34 Seae, S25 el to] a | and cheer) ae | Ua ns 
/ /- a\President Brand . .5/- — bee 
40/6 35/- 5 4 D Nat. a i 514 3 20/6 8} a|Rho. Selection Tst.5/—| 21/3 | 20/3* ; 
51/6 | 46/6 6}a oY Union Discount. . 5 6 5 =~ 30 b\United Sua Betong. £1) 55/6* | 55/— 0 
INSURANCE 58/1} 40 a\Western Holdings 5/-| 60/- | 58/9 2 
5 |" | Be phemnrattites ne 
a a ener 6 
223 | «19% | +20 al +5 hn ae fl 6 4 2 __New York _Closing Prices 
46 | 39§ ($125 c\t132}c\Prudential ‘A’ 512 0 === === = 
: | BREWERIES, E E- May | May 
23/6 |106/- | 10.4) 33 biBass ............. £ 61911 22 | 29 
aa 21/6 1136} 6 a\Distillers......... 417 3 $$ n 
31/- 10a) 15 bGuinness........ 513 0 (Can. Pacific .. m. Viscose..|-39 | 38% [Int’l. Nickel... 
8/6 | 63/6 7 a| 17 b'Whitbread ‘A’ nn 514 9 IN.Y. Central . th. Steel 464 46 |National Dist.| 27} 
6 ennsylvania. brysier ..... 75} | 753 Sears Roebuck 
: 3/1} 130/- +5 a) ¢10 b\British Yowsloun £1 3 4 O jAmer. Tel. ... rown Zeller. . | 52% | 52g Shell Oil..... 
b/- | 5e 5 a| 17}b\Burmah.......... 319 3 Standard Gas. uPontdeNm.|196* |196} Std. Oil of N.J. 
£21} | £15 Tha} 174) ~y Dutch.. 2 4 9 [Western Union ord Motors. .| 56% | 56% JU.S. Steel .... 
19 
72/10}153/14 | $5 a| $13gb/Shell ............. 3 7 8 |Alumin’m Ltd. xen. Elect... .| 664 | 66} [West’house E. 
es 59/4} |... .. /Ultramar....... i m. Smelting. xen. Motors ..| 42% | 423 Woolworth... 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 









(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. 





} Assumed average = a — 10 years. 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) ‘On 13%. 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. 
(h) On 83%. 


| Ex Rights. 


n £. | g 
(j) On bs. (1) To latest date. 








(a) Interim dividend. 
(n) After Rhodesian tax. 
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-The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared: 
World Trade............April 20th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
S T A T I S T I i S Prices and Wages This week Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption May llth Production and Trade.... May 25th 
Manpower May 18th British Commonwealth..... May llth 
External Trade May 25th Western Europe : 


Financial Statistics This week Prices and Money Supply May 18th 
Industrial Profits April 20th United States Thi 














Prices and Wages 





1954 | 1955 | 1956 1956 1957 (5) 





mid-June May 15 | May 22 | May 29 May 14 | May 21 





’ WORLD PRICES | | 
Commodity Price Indicator : 

All items r 1952 = 100 99 93 93 92 90 94 93 

Food em 119-6 92-0 ° 88-9 89-2 88-8 . 95-7 95- 
* 88-7 83-2 . 84-9 84-7 83-3 . 98-3 9T- 
a 81-5 95-7 . 99-0 98-1 92-5 . 83-3 83- 
Oller 10S... ssc: oeeebeveceeece ea 93-5 106-9 96- 101-1 99-4 95-2 99-2 98- 


1956 1957 
Mar. | April . Feb. | Mar. | Aptil 




















Monthly averages 


= a = 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 1954 | #1955 | 1956 | Feb. | 
PRICES pal 








Materials used in: June 30, ai 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel)... |1949=100 156-2 154-9 155- 154- 159- 160-0 
Mechanical engineering 168- 117-3 175-6 177: 175- 181- 181-1 
Electrical machinery............. oe 185- 190-0 196-2 199- 195- 182- 182-7 
Building and civil engineering 137: 142-4 141-2 141- 141- 146- 146-8 
House building 137- 142-3 141-1 141- 141- 146- 146-6 

Products of : 

Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. 129- 135-6 134-1 134- 135- 138-4 
Food manufacturing 143- 144-2 146- 159-8 
142-7 150- 156-5 


Commodities : 
134-1 136- 173-4 


Cotton, raw 
Wool, raw 
302-90 268 - 271-0 
. 156- . 





_ 
> 
WN 
or 
~ 
uo 
i) 
> 


182- 


—_ 


Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 
Softwood, imported 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
All items(') 1956 = 100 
Food 


AODMO HO AQAA 
aDCO2 O® HWE 
Wan Ne ADOWO 
or hem on WRR OO 
Crmwowe CoH WHOED 
anpon BW TO 30F 


1938= 100° 


Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Household durable goods 
Drink 
Tobacco 
Purchasing power of £& (based on all 
consumer spending) 1938=100 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 
All items icon 1954= 100; 
Food, drink and tobacco 101 
Basic materials 106 
Export prices : 
i eae eens 106 
All manufactures 106 
112 
Engineering products 107 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 99 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export price$ 99 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952= 100) . 157-0 


UK WAGES 

Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 
All ratte al?) . 210.0 cinsdsiceses escceee (1956=100 - ese 104-7 

F hon ase 104-7 
—_ o6 104-2 


Sept., 
1939= 100 236 |: 252 272 


Weekly earnings : (‘) 
All workers ‘ s. d. 171 9 187 2 200 8 
am 204 5 222 11 237 11 
Women = 108 2 115 5 123 2 
Oct., 
RE SNGING:)ccussabdndxenent eens 1938= 100) 323 351 317 
Men ss 296 323 345 
Women nm 333 355 379 ‘eis 


(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 
1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversioa 


to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Revised figures 
for April 30th: food 97-6 and fibres 96-0. 

























































01-4 
01-4 
01-5 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 



























































Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices oc earnings in 
paces manufacturing 
om. | Farm | All Food | Clothing | H I E “— foe a 1956 
com- : othin ousing mport xport ts) ite current 
modities products | items . | ™ trade Seles prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939= 100] $ 
‘a 2 
i, PETC errr eee 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 16-1 42 | 48 88 100-0 23-86 46-69 
BE itt vcvdeedsetiatewed 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 102 117 304-6 16-52 1T-69 
BAUD ickeps vutaeseneenswess 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 80-19 80-19 
1956, December.........00% 116-3 88-9 118-0 112-9 107-0 123-5 123 109 113 344-0 84-05 82-81 
Oe. EEC ee 116-9 89-3 118-2 112-8 106-4 123-8 124 111 112 338-2 82-41 81-03 
|. Peper 117-0 88-8 118-7 113-6 106-1 124-5 125 111 113 325-1 82-41 80-64 
Se ere ere 116-9 88-8 118-9 113-2 106-8 124-9 a | “a ° 328-5 82-21 80° 36 
a ree res ere 117-2 90-6 ea aes was | ane ‘as 338-6 81-80 ia 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ' 
national Total . N ~al deem 
product |. 20%. Durable goods | Non-durable goods aw So Unem- 
industrial struction; Total Total nme 
Seasonally} _ pro- Chemicalsjseasonally| one - One of 
adjusted | duction | +, Vehicles, Textiles, | and | adjusted ur | employ- | as % © 
annual otal Metals etc. Total clothing |petroleum] annual force ment labour 
rate | products] rates 2. force 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100: seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 
193d ..ccccce sceeeensnecus 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
DD cctceteeeceveewetaees 390-9 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 63,193 4-0 
TUDO osinces KbeC des eeseews 412-4 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 44-3 67,530 64,979 3-8 
3956, December. .....0.0000 423-8 147 167 146 223 130 106 170 44-7 67,029 64,550 3-7 
ee er 146 164 144 221 131 104 174 44-9 65,821 62,578 4-9 
isenweeenees 146 164 143 224 131 105 172 44-5 66,311 190 4-7 
Rasa iw nice nes 43-8 66,746 63,865 4-3 
Deeaédicisienaeee 44-7 66,951 64,261 4-0 
































































































































































































ane All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption a er cts ag Volume of trade 
sumption aoe a : vcacenlond _ 
Annual rude mi- inished 
pee Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total outedicletnenetens Ve ; | Imports | Exports 
ss $ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million | 1948=100 
TSSD . cscs Seveececcccsios 67-6 10-8 20-1 3-5 5-5 190 62 41 260 139 76 53 
i eee scasteseeaveeecs 254-0 51-7 82-2 15-5 23-9 945 237 231 1,285 782 134 120 
i Peers POT TTT TT ere 265-7 54-0 88-5 16-0 23-9 1,041 256 250 1,570 911 143 141 
1956, November ........... 270-98 55-6 88-0 16-4 23-5 1,001 236 260 1,508 828 137 135 
~~ Peer 55-8 88-5 16-5 23-9 1,044 253 268 1,979 1,022 143 176 
eee 56-6 88-6 16-4 24-0 1,111 260 264 1,662 873 151 145 
ep REED siicsacascinns 275-0 56-2 88-9 16-4 23-9 1,002 228 231 1,591 828 135 138 
— Seer 55-8 89-0 16-3 23-7 asa ore “as 2,126 1,177 are ae 
a MNCocnkaadkananne pas ee 16-3 a : daa ps 

















PURCHASING POWER 


AND FINANCE 











Personal income 






















































Consumer credit | Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
its ij Surplus 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Labour Farm Instal- Invest- 
Total Total Loans Total or ‘Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
income | income ment | ments deficit | bills | bonds | bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion; poe 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
ME e\icteawncdces errr 712-9 46-6 4-3 1-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 90}; — 3-9 0-023 ‘ns 3-01 
ME sc cuscwscacceseataece 306-1 217-4 11-7 38-65 29-02 18-3 82-6 64-6| — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3-06 
WN icccsccncanses eeevees 325-2 232-4 11-6 41-86 31-55 14-8 90-3 66°5| + 1-6 2-658 3-06 3°36 
1956, November ..........- 333°5 238-4 12-0 40-63 31-02 74-5 89-5 5-7} — 0-9 3-000 3-30 3-69 
DOU S 6 iv icciuces 334-0 240-3 11-6 41-86 31-55 74-8 90-3 5-7} — 0-3 3-230 3-43 3-75 
WOT, January ........cc00e 335-0 240-2 11-7 40-92 31-30 13-9 88-9 6-1) — 1-3 3-210 3-33 3-17 
SES i.cacducscews 336-6 241-2 11-7 40-51 31-23 73-2 89-3 5-7| + 0-4 3-165 3-20 3-67 
SS ee eer 338-1 242-0 11-7 40-50 31-27 72-2 90-6 5-6) + 5-2 3-140 3-25 3-66 
be Ms aecdcesccesadi 339-3 242-5 11-6 “a aia ast ‘aa waa ree 3-113 3-30 3-67 


























































June 30th. 


(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 


(*) All commercial banks. 


From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. 
Strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(5) Figure for fourth quarter. 


(?) 1939 figures not 
(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


en Treasury bill rate rose at last week’s 
tender. The discount houses reduced 
their common bid by 5d. per cent to 
£99 os. 5d. per cent—equivalent to a rise 
in their discount rate to nearly 31% per 
cent above the low point of 3% per cent 
reached early in May when the Bank rate 
speculation was at its height. Since then 
the rate has moved back under the pres- 
, sure of the market’s constricted margins— 
‘the average cost of its money has been 
around 3% per cent. 

Last week’s move by the market appears 
to have been broadly followed by outside 
tenderers ; the average rate of discount on 
all bills rose by Is. 73d. per cent to 
£3 18s. 2.85d. per cent. Total applica- 
tions rose by only £10 million (to £378.9 
million), whilst the allotment was up by 
£30 million, to £220 million, so that the 
successful portion of the market’s applica- 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

For the week ended May 25, 1957, there was an | 
“ above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £1,909,000 compared with a deficit of 
£21,650,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£3,869,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net receipt ‘ below-line” last week 
of £30,906,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, 
of £10,470,000 (£44,279,000 in 1956-57). 
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Notes in circulation...... | 1,871- 
Notes in banking dept.... | 29: 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,896- 
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Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Issue Department* : | 
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2,000 * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 tuillioa 


on April 10, 1957. 
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Total Inland Rev. .|2810,750 


238,007 | 265,680 


24,491 33,816 





Customs 1204,250 


181,356| 185,711 


18,994) 24,149 


tion rose from 33 to 37 per cent. 


yesterday’s tender the offer was raised by 
a further £10 million, to £230 million. 


At 


912,850] 154,270| 157,065] 17,125, 15,120 TREASURY BILLS 


7 | 
anneal 342,776} 36,119) 39,269 
8,908 9,933 
14,100 
1,800 
2,195 
48,739 


682,223 





Credit has remained tight except around 
the week-end. On Thursday last the 
Bank gave a large amount of special help, 
mainly through the banks, which passed 
on loans to the market at 3% per cent— 
then actually above the market’s Treasury 
bill rate. Further special help was given 
on Monday, but only on a small scale, two 
or three houses finding themselves “in” 
the Bank for a very small amount. The 
Bank continued to give special support on 
Tuesday and on Wednesday (when it was 
again large). 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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Sinking Funds .... 210 | Bank rate (from ‘ 


53%, 7/2/57) ry 
| Deposit rates (max.) 





Discount rate 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 


6 months 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
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Surplus of — _ - 
34,224, 12,938 —. 1,009 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi-+ | Cr. 
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3 months 
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Total Surplus or Deficit . 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds... 





44,279| 10,470 











* On May 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. 5d. secured 
37 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
this week was for £230 million at 91 day bills. 
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What does 

THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 


Pigeon Pose. Unlike the tourists, here today and gone to- 
morrow, the pigeons, who obligingly pose for photographs with 
them, have a permanent home in Trafalgar Square. A very nice 
home, too, with every mod. con., running water in all the basins, 


and—in the summer season—dozens of square meals a day. 


Even in the early spring, though the square may be almost 
deserted, the pigeons are still around—the photographers see to 
that. For to ensure that there are pigeons (and therefore tourists, 
and therefore profits) in the square next summer, the photo- 
graphers keep the birds well-fed throughout the winter. Sensible 
fellows. They know which side their breadcrumbs are buttered. 


A bird in the hand. It’s the same principle, really, as a London 
Assurance Endowment Policy. You pay the premiums now so 
that you can enjoy the benefits later. It may be a little later, with 
an Education Policy which will pay off when your children’s 
school bills are heaviest; or a good deal later, with a policy de- 


signed to provide for a comfortably-off retirement. 


If there is any help we can give you, either with Fire, Accident 
or Life policies of any kind, please get in touch with us by tele- 


phone or letter. (Not necessarily, of course, by pigeon post.) 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Since 1720 


bery geoct feople & deak vith 


I KING WILLIAM STREET, DEPT. 6, LONDON, E.C.4 
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a town on the southern shores of the large 
and lovely Lake of Constance, welcomed 
the first lake steamship which sailed across 
from Friedrichshafen for its trial run, on 
the 26th November, 1824. 


that since then, Rorschach has developed 
into a centre of the lace, embroidery and 
machine industries. Needless to say, the 
Rorschach Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland plays an important part in the 
financial life of Rorschach. Its services 
are, of course, also entirely at your 


disposal. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 

OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid .. Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
TN iii cckcccssececasnshasa intl Swiss Frances 90,000,000 
TN RAS rickiconmnns Swiss Frances 2,800,985,849 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches 
BANKUNION 


Bahnhofstrasse 45 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head © Zice: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 





LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 700 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 41 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 

















J OVERSEAS OFFICES® 


New York, Rio de_ janeiro, 
Y Buenos Aires, Hamburg, Alexandria, 
UY Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 


F sinarnore Hong Kong. 
* LONDON OFFICE x 


7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


THE BANK TEL. Mansion House 8261-4 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 

















THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 
Established 1911 


Paid-up Capital ...Rs. 3,14,54,250. (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 
Other Reserves ...Rs. 4,02,77,122 (£3,020,784) 
Deposits (31.12.56) Rs.1,38,72,15,028(£104,041,127) 
Note: The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 
Chairman . - - - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman - - - - C.H. Bhabha, Esq- 
Branches and Pay Offices in all important Commercial 
Centres of India, Pakistan and Burma. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 
LONDON OFFICE: 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

London Adviser - - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.L.E. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TRANSACTED 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











MR CHARLES 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Sears Holdings Limited was held on 
May 30th in London, Mr Charles Clore (the 
Chairman) presiding. The following are 
extracts from the Chairman’s statement which 
had been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
GROUP 


The main additions to the Group in 1956 
have been: , 


Parmeko Limited.—The issued _ share 
capital was acquired for cash at the end of 
March; 1956. The company is well known 
as specialists in the manufacture of the 
smaller kinds of electrical transformer, elec- 
trical and electronic equipment. 


The Scottish Motor Traction Company 
Limited.—About two-thirds of the issued 
share capital of “SMT” has been acquired. 
The two principal businesses owned are The 
SMT Sales and Service Company Limited 
(motor vehicle distributors and _ service 
depots) and Alexander Findlay & Company 
Limited (structural steel). 


Manfield & Sons Limited—The whole of 
the capital of this well-known manufacturer 
and retailer of footwear was acquired in 
August last. 


Dolcis .Limited—The 
Ordinary share capital 
September last. 


whole of the 
was acquired in 


TRADING RESULTS FOR 
1956 


A summarised analysis of the trading 
profits, with the 1955 figures set alongside, is: 


FooTwEar: 


Freeman Hardy & Willis Group........ 


Interests acquired in 1956 
ENGINEERING AND OTHER INTERESTS: 

Bentley Group 

Furness Grou 


Generally, comparing 1956 results with the 
Group as it existed at the end of 1955 our 
footwear profits are up by £281,000, whereas 
Our engineering, shipbuilding and other 
profits are down by £291,000. The fall has 
been due to various factors, principally the 
credit squeeze, absorption of increased costs 
and, in the case of shipbuilding, the working 
out of old contracts. That under these con- 
ditions the net balance is a reduction of only 
£10,000 is an illustration of the benefits of 
diversification. 


The appropriations, including the proposed 
Ordinary dividends of 224 per cent, result in 
about £1 million, plus the pre-acquisition 
Profits (less taxation thereon and dividends 
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SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


CLORE ON DIVERSE RANGE OF OPERATIONS 





paid by these companies prior to acquisition) 
being retained in the business. 


DIVIDENDS 


Your Directors have given careful con- 
sideration to the amount of the dividend. 
After making appropriate adjustments in 
respect of pre-acquisition profits and that 
part of the “A” Ordinary capital which does 
not rank for 1956 dividend, we calculate that 
the 1956 rate of earnings cover twice the 
proposed dividend on the total issued capital. 
Your Board came to the conclusion that, 
under present circumstances, this is a reason- 
able balance to maintain between Ordinary 
dividend and retained profits, bearing in mind 
that it is intended to develop and expand the 
various businesses under the control of your 
Company. 


THE FOOTWEAR GROUP 


So far as I am aware no retail footwear 
business in the United Kingdom has achieved 
an improvement in results during the past 
year, comparable with us. That this was 
possible during a year when summer weather 
conditions were far from favourable and 
when costs continued to rise is, I feel, a 
vindication of our policy. 


As I have already mentioned, during 1956 
we acquired both Manfield and Sons Limited 
and Dolcis Limited. Thus the Sears foot- 
wear group now comprises six major fac- 
tories, a number of smaller factories and 
nearly 1,500 retail shops, with corresponding 
warehouses and distribution facilities. As a 
first step in the rationalisation of these large 
footwear interests, a new, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary company, the British Shoe Corpora- 
tion, Limited, has been formed. We are 
transferring to this Company, with effect from 








1956 1955 
£ £ 
Spctatticlnit men 1,782,000 1,501,000 
RAGIN ; 1,027,000 om 
Saieitomepeane 1,842,000 1,952,000 
iadian aides 663,000 844,000 
shale eats 836,000 a 
£6,150,000  _£4,297,000 











January 1, 1957, the whole of our holdings in 
the footwear companies, but it is our inten- 
tion to preserve the identities of the various 
businesses which comprise the British Shoe 
Corporation. Despite the difficulties of the 
general industrial situation and increased 
competition in the trade, I am confident that 
our footwear group will progress in 1957 and 
that, in the absence of a more severe decline 
in public purchasing power gg we need at 
resent anticipate, our results will compare 
avourably with those for 1956. 


THE BENTLEY ENGINEERING GROUP 


In my statement of a year ago I explained 
that there are sections of this group which are 










vulnerable to the credit squeeze and that this 
might affect the results for 1956. In fact, 
despite the continued restriction of credit and 
the setback encountered in certain sections of 
the hosiery industry, our sales have been well 
maintained ; but rising costs and keen com- 
petition from overseas have brought about a 
fall in profit margins. The combined effect of 
these factors has been a small decline in the 
total profits. 


Over half the total sales by the Bentley 
Group are to customers overseas, where we 
have to meet severe competition. The quality 
and performance of Bentley Group machines 
will remain superior to those of our competi- 
tors, but our prices are already high and 
rising costs could affect us. 


THE FURNESS GROUP 


During 1956, Furness Shipbuilding Com- 
pany Limited launched five vessels having 
a total gross tonnage of 87,377; this com- 
pares with six vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 91,196 launched in 1955. Once again it 
appears that in 1956 our output in terms of 
gross tonnage of vessels launched was the 
highest for any individual yard in Great 
Britain and this was achieved despite a reduc- 
tion of approximately 6,000 tons of steel de- 
livered during the year. The yard was, in 
fact, as fully occupied throughout the year 
as supplies of steel and labour would permit. 
The profits of the Group were, however, 
lower, due mainly to the fact that the Com- 
pany has been working on contracts booked 
some years ago when, in order to ensure full 
employment at the yard, we gave advan- 
tageous terms to our customers. 


The Furness Shipbuilding Company has 
accepted a number of additional orders during 
1956 and is now fully booked for five or six 
years ahead. 


At present, the maximum size of tanker 
which the Company is equipped to build is 
between 40,000 tons and 50,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the owners’ dimension requirements. 
Your directors are studying plans for extend- 
ing the Furness yard to enable one or more 
very large tankers to be constructed there at 
any one time. The cost of these extensions 
would be great and the expenditure can be 
justified only if we are assured of adequate 
supplies of steel for the vessels to be built 
therein and if owners are prepared to accept 
contract terms Which will provide a fair 
return on the capital investment which we 
should be making. 


The 1956 profits of the Furness Group 
should prove a low point for many years to 
come. This is no reckless prophecy because 
our programme of work for some years ahead 
is already laid down. 


PARMEKO 


During 1956 Parmeko suffered from the 
effects of the credit squeeze and from restric- 
tions on hire purchase, which caused a set- 
back to the sales of many kinds of electrical 
apparatus and appliances which incorporate 
Parmeko transformers. A second disappoint- 
ment in 1956 arose from the fact that the 
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company has recently developed a trans- 
former for the ignition unit in oil-fired 
boilers. Many enquiries and considerable 
orders were being received for this equipment 
when the Suez crisis and the subsequent 
shortage of oil supplies caused a falling away 
in the number of conversions from solid fuel 
to oil. 


Despite these disappointments, Parmeko 
has been very fully occupied and has earned 
satisfactory profits. 


SCOTTISH MOTOR 
TRACTION 


The principal subsidiary (The SMT Sales 
and Service Company Limited) comprises 
about fifteen main depots sited in most of 
the principal towns in Scotland and North- 
West England. In these areas SMT Sales 
and Service are the principal distributors of 
Vauxhall and Bedford vehicles and hold 
agencies for a number of other makers. In 
February, 1957, an offer was made to the 
Ordinary shareholders of Shaw and Kilburn 
Limited, one of the most important Vauxhall 
and Bedford distributors in the South. This 
offer has been accepted by over 90 per cent 
of the Shaw and Kilburn shareholders. In 
order to ensure the close co-operation of 
SMT Sales and Service with Shaw and 
Kilburn, arrangements are being made for 
the ownership of the Shaw and Kilburn 
shares to pass (at a price equivalent to their 
cost to Sears) to The Scottish Motor Traction 
Company Limited. 


Various proposals for the extension of our 
car and commercial vehicle distribution busi- 
ness are being examined, and as suitable 
opportunities arise it is intended to develop 
still further this branch of the activities of 
Sears Holdings Limited. 


ALEXANDER FINDLAY 


Whilst Findlays have successfully under- 
taken the design, manufacture and erection 
of all types of steelwork since the end of the 
last war they have become especially well 
known for their work in connection with 
power stations and large specialised, indus- 
trial buildings. They are very closely asso- 
ciated with atomic developments, and have 
been responsible for the steelwork at the 
Windscale and Capenhurst atomic factories 
and at the atomic power station at Calder. 
They are presently engaged on the steelwork 
at the atomic stations at Chapelcross and at 
Dounreay. Findlays are participants in The 
Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited, the 
group which has been awarded the contract 
for the new atomic power station at Bradwell 
in Essex. 


We consider Findlays to be worthy mem- 
bers of the Sears Group. They have very 
able management and this, together with the 
big demand that exists for their services, 
should ensure that they remain valuable con- 
tributors to our net profits. 


CONCLUSION 


The diversity of our businesses un- 
doubtedly offers a protection against the 
vicissitudes of individual trades, but our 
main objective has been to build up a group 
of industrial undertakings which are sound 
in themselves, which will benefit from ener- 
getic management and which are capable of 
expansion. We think we have achieved this 
so far, but the improvements and the 
expansions are still in their early stages; 
much is’ being done and will continue to 
be done. 


We shall not hesitate to add to our family 
as and when suitable opportunities are found, 
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provided we are satisfied that by so doing 
we are keeping to the policy outlined above. 
In this connection several of your directors 
have visited the United States of America in 
recent months. I believe that Sears could 
benefit from some association with that great 
country, both directly by investment in the 
vast developments in North America and in- 
directly by exchange of ideas through co- 
operation between managements. We are, 
therefore, considering various possibilities in 
these directions. 


Lastly, I ask you to join the Board in con- 
veying a message of thanks to all our em- 
ployees. ‘the Sears Group employs nearly 
30,000 men and women, and we are grateful 
to all of them for their loyalty, efforts and 
enthusiasm during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the other formal business duly 
transacted. 





DARWINS LIMITED 


COMPANY’S CONTINUED PROGRESS 
VALUE OF DIVERSIFICATION 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
Darwins Limited was held on May 23rd in 
Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 


I trust you will agree that the Company’s 
progress has again been satisfactory, par- 
ticularly when it is borne in mind that, in 
respect of the year 1956, special considera- 
tion must be given to the troubled conditions 
in the Middle East, which had so unsettling 
an effect on business during the last quarter 
of the year. 


In spite of these, and of other handicaps, 
the trading profits were £565,000 compared 
with £542,000 for 1955. These results have 
been achieved because we have been in a 
position to keep the majority of the Depart- 
ments in our Group engaged on a pro- 
gramme of full production. We are fortunate 
in that our products are so diversified that 
a temporary recession in business from any 
one source does not affect us to the extent 
that it would if we had our eggs in one 
basket. Improvements and additions to 
your Company’s Capital Equipment which 
have been made in recent years are pro- 
gressively coming into operation and are now 
gradually adding their quota to the earning 
capacity of the Group. 


WELL EQUIPPED ORGANISATION 


The Chairman continued: 


Your Company is well equipped, both in 
plant and personnel. It also boasts a cus- 
tomer service of which it has every reason 
to be proud. With these important assets 
the future can be faced without misgiving. 


Profitt and Loss Account.—After all 
charges, the balance remaining is £461,587, 
from which must be deducted taxation pro- 
visions of £238,350. Including the balance 
of £92,816 brought forward, the amount for 
disposal is £283,738. It is proposed to 
transfer £100,000 to General Reserve, making 
that Reserve £400,000, to pay a final divi- 
dend of 8 per cent, less tax (making 12 per 
cent) and to carry forward £150,158. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the Board’s capitalisation proposals 
and scrip issue of one new Ordinary Share 
for every ten Ordinary Shares held were 
approved. 
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GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Guardian Assurance Company Limited 
was held on May 27th in London, The | 
Right Honourable Lord Blackford, DSO, 
DL, JP (Chairman of the Company), pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the © 
Directors’ Report: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured increased by 
£2,441,403 during the year to a new record 
total of £22,799.979. Immediate Annui- 
ties securing £127,667 per annum and 
Deferred Annuities securing £576,260 were 
issued. 

The gross.rate of interest earned on the 
fund was £5 18s. 5d. per cent and the fund 
increased during the year to £37,303,211. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE 
ACCOUNT 


The fund at the end of the year after 
making a transfer of £15,000 to Profit and 
Loss was £5,809,982. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income increased dur- 
ing the year by £987,510 to £6,424,836. 
The loss ratio was 47.5 per cent and after 
providing for unexpired risks on the usual 
50 per cent basis the surplus transferred 
to Profit and Loss was £394,535. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income increased by 
£2.339,237 to £11,503,473. The loss ratio 
was 60.9 per cent and after providing for 
unexpired risks on the usual 45 per cent 
basis the deficit in the account of 
£67,796 has been transferred from Profit 
and Loss. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to 
£2,499,345, against £1,980,027 in the pre- 
vious year. After a transfer of £324,433 
to Profit and Loss the Marine Fund was 
£2,924.992, representing 117 per cent of 
the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


After making full provision for taxa- 
tion, including that on the profit for the 
year, and after transferring £350,000 to 
General Reserve and providing for the 
increased final dividend recommended by 
the Directors of 1s. 3d., less tax, on each 
5s. ordinary share (making 2s. 3d. per 
share less tax for the year) and meeting 
the cost of the preference dividend the 
balance carried forward was £454,723. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The total assets of the Company and its 
subsidiaries (the share capital of the 
Licenses & General Insurance Company 
Limited was acquired during the year) 
increased to £82,950,099. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF 
INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 


The Company undertakes the office of 
Trustee, Executor and Administrator. 


HEAD OFFICE: 68 King William Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The fifty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Cadbury Brothers Limited will be held on 
June 17th at Bournville, Birmingham. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr L, J. Cadbury, which has 
been. circulated with the Report and 
Accounts : r 


At our last Annual General Meeting I com- 
mented on the fall that had taken place in 
the price of cocoa. It fell again in 1956, the 
figure at which we valued our stock at the 
end of the year being 202s. 6d. per cwt cif, 
compared with 252s. 6d. in 1955. 


The end of the year is about the middle of 
the buying season of the cocoa crop, and we 
were again involved in writing down our 
stock to its market value. I am glad to say 
that this cost was very much less than the 
figure we had to face last year, and this is 
reflected in the recovery shown in our Con- 
solidated Profits. 


Naturally we do not like having to write 
down the value of our stocks, but we have to 
keep the factory supplied with cocoa through- 
out the twelve months. The only way we 
can do so with a seasonal crop is to hold a 
heavy stock while it is being marketed, and 
for the last two years we have had to do this 
on a falling market. In the long run, of 
course, less expensive cocoa is good for us ; 
while the lower prices are being reached, how- 
ever, it is a costly matter. 


CONCERN IN COCOA-GROWING 
COUNTRIES 


There is another aspect of lower prices that 
is important. It is causing considerable con- 
cern. in the cocoa-growing countries at the 
moment, particularly in West Africa. 


In Ghana the country’s economy is largely 
bound up with cocoa. At 182s. 6d. per cwt, 
at which it stood earlier this year, the autho- 
rities were in a quandary. In the past the 
Cocoa Marketing Board has made handsome 
profits on the difference between the price it 
has paid the farmer and the price at which it 
has sold the cocoa after paying the Govern- 
ment export tax. Now, if it is to continue to 
pay the existing rates of export tax on which 
the Government depends for its solvency and 
to maintain the same price to the farmer, it 
has to operate at a loss. True, it accumulated 
profits generally estimated at about £90 
million at September, 1955, but looking to the 
future this is not very reassuring. 


It is politically embarrassing for the 
authorities that the return of cocoa to more 
normal prices should coincide with the grant 
of self-government. In the last few weeks 
the price has recovered to about £200 ; even 
80, the new autonomous State is worried. It 
may be tempted to try a_ restrictive 
Policy, but taking the long view this 
would be disastrous. 


GROUP’S EFFORTS TO STIMULATE 
CONSUMPTION 


The true solution, of course, is to stimulate 
world consumption. 


We recently had a 
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MR L. J. CADBURY ON OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


deputation from the Cocoa Marketing Board 
visit us at Bournville. They were shown the 
tremendous efforts we had made in this 
country to encourage the consumption of 
cocoa products and as a result our very high 
consumption here per capita; higher even 
than such countries as the USA. We were 
glad to have an opportunity of putting this 
important fact to the deputation and to show 
what opportunities there were for world 
markets to consume more cocoa. 


The fall that has taken place in the price 
of beans is largely due to the extortionate 
level at which it stood two and a half years 
ago. With beans at over £500 a ton, demand 
was discouraged. This was particularly so 
in the case of one of the bean’s main pro- 
ducts, cocoa butter. Its high price inevitably 
encouraged the use of substitutes. As a result 
cocoa butter has for the last year or so been 
at a much lower figure than its traditional 
relationship to the cocoa bean. We thus 
switched over very substantially for our cocoa 
butter supplies to purchased butter in place 
of butter extruded and extracted from the 
raw bean at our factories. We are now 
modifying this policy, which is governed by 
a complicated cost calculation in which the 
various costs of beans, butter, extrusion and 
solvent extraction, export drawback and so on 
all play their part. 


AN IMPORTANT YEAR 


1957 is an important year as far as our 
West African interests are concerned. The 
creation of Ghana and self-government there 
has already been mentioned. This summer 
we also celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
starting our own African buying agencies. At 
this double celebration I think we can take 
credit for having played an important part 
in the emergence of a self-governing state 
from a primitive colonial dependency. We 
have done much to promote the growth of its 
cocoa and by our aggressive marketing policies 
we have led the world in the con- 
sumption per head of cocoa products— 
two achievements of which we may be 
justly proud. 


The experiences of our agency in Nigeria 
have been less happy. We have found it 
increasingly difficult there to carry on busi- 
ness to our traditional standards. We are 
therefore considering a curtailment of our 
activities in that country. 


FURTHER SALES PROGRESS 


Turning to our sales figures, I am glad to 
say we can report further progress. We had 
an increase of 6 per cent in the value of 
Cadbury home sales, which more than out- 
weighed a decrease of 2 per cent in exports. 
The total reached nearly £50 million. In 
terms of tonnage, our slightly lower prices 
gave an increase of 9.2 per cent. The sales 
for our group at home and abroad increased 
to £79.5 million. After paying overseas taxa- 
tion as well as UK Income and Profits Tax 
of £3.7 million, we are left with a profit of 
£3.6 million. Taking this with the 1955 
figure we are left with an average for the two 
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IMPROVED OVERALL LABOUR 
SITUATION 


In view of the financial circumstances 
existing in the early part of last year, our 
development programme was slowed down in 
certain directions. We have however con- 
tinued to expand at our Moreton factory in 
the Wirral Peninsula of Cheshire, also at 
some of our railhead distribution depots. Our 
production at Moreton has now grown to 
nearly 20 per cent of the parent factory, and 
the plant layout this entirely new factory has 
permitted continues to give most economical 
results. 


We did not originally go to Moreton of 
our own choice but when we wished to build 
here at the end of the war were directed there 
by the Board of Trade. It has turned out to 
be a very wise move. Not only have we 
ample space there for our plant but also 
labour from a new industrial district. It has 
in addition been right from the point of view 
of Birmingham’s development. If we had 
extended at Bournville it would have meant 
one more large factory competing for labour 
and abetting the urge for workers to migrate 
into the city from other parts of the country, 
from the Commonwealth and _ overseas 
countries. 


The city’s continuously increasing popula- 
tion creates a housing shortage that is 
threatening the few remaining open spaces 
on its outskirts. This will go on as long as 
there is no check on the proliferation of em- 
ployment-giving factories. It is a great pity 
that the’Board of Trade’s powers of direction 
in this matter have not been exercised of 
recent years more effectively. 


While what I have just said represents the 
overall picture of the labour situation in Bir- 
mingham, nevertheless for the first time since 
the war ended twelve years ago staffing the 
factory became substantially easier. This was 
of course due primarily to the recession in 
the motor industry. The national unemploy- 
ment figure rose from 1 per cent at the begin- 
ning of the year to 1.4 per cent in December. 
More significant for us is the Midland figure, 
which began the year at .4 per cent and ended 
it at .9. During the year, however, the 
Midland average rose to 2.5 per cent. Thus, 
though the Midland increase in those seek- 
ing jobs was only very temporary and was 
generally lower than the national level, it had 
considerable effect as far as we were con- 
cerned. On the men’s side we had nearly a 
thousand fewer leave us last year than in 
1955. 


This drop in turnover had its repercussions 
on our efficiency. It is obvious that the 
fewer untrained newcomers you have, the 
greater the overall efficiency, and our experi- 
ence is in line with this view. The conditions 
of 1956 also meant not only a reduced turn- 
over but less absenteeism and a_ higher 
standard level of applicants for jobs. 


The number of men and women employed 
at Bournville was 11,500 at the end of the 
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year. 
sidiaries, home and overseas, amounted to 
over 25,000. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Overseas our experiences have varied. 
Australia, with a turnover of over £5 million 
sterling, was £500,000 up. Canada, with 
sales of just over £4 million sterling, had an 
increase of £180,000. New Zealand and Eire 
were practically unchanged, while both in 
tonnage and in cash we were down in South 
Africa. 


In Australia, despite further increases in 
cocoa prices we have maintained our sales, 
Drinking Chocolate continues to be success- 
ful, and we are holding our own with Bourn- 
vita despite severe competition. The labour 
position is still unsatisfactory. Recruiting has 
been improved with the help of special trans- 
port, but we are short of good fitters 
and can only obtain satisfactory staff by 
the offer of housing accommodation on the 
estate. We have built 17 more houses for 
this purpose. 

Shipping from Tasmania to the mainland 
has been irregular and during a severe ship- 
ping strike in February we had to make some 
deliveries by air. 

Like the parent Company, Australia is 
suffering from insufficient storage capacity at 
its main distribution depots. Building has 
commenced for a new depot at Sydney, to 
be followed by Perth and Melbourne and 
alterations in Adelaide and Brisbane. 


In Canada despite a competitive market 
we are still progressing with Breakfast Cocoa. 
Confectionery sales have dropped a little, but 
Snack Bar is still very popular; it has been 
backed by heavy advertising and has featured 
in several television programmes. Sales of 
imported biscuits in 4 lb packets have been 
good, plans are in hand for local production 
of Wafers, and Snack Packs will shortly be 
introduced. 


In Eire until recently our goods were being 
made in three separate Dublin factories, 
while we also have a large condensery in the 
south at Rathmore near Killarney making 
“crumb” (semi-finished milk chocolate) 
both for Irish consumption and for export 
to the UK. 


We have just completed a new factory in 
a developing area north of Dublin on the 
Malahide Road. We hope this will lead to 
lower factory costs through more concentra- 
tion of production. 


In India for some years we have been 
packing bulk cocoa powder into tins and have 
been moulding imported bulk chocolate. 
Towards the end of 1955 in addition to this 
small plant we acquired another existing 
factory building in Bombay. It has now 
been fully equipped so that we can manufac- 
ture from the raw beans, and experimental 
production started at the end of the year. 
The new factory features in the Firm’s latest 
film, “‘ Chocolate Odyssey.” Owing to lack 
of liquid milk supplies we cannot manufac- 
ture CDM, but make a milk chocolate from 
milk powder. 


There is only one other chocolate factory 
—an Indian one—besides ourselves in the 
sub-continent, so we hope to work up our 
sales to the limit of our factory capacity. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
FEATURES 


In conclusion, may I turn to the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet of our parent Company, 
the British Cocoa & Chocolate Company 
Limited, which gives the best overall picture 
of our finances. 


There is no change in the Share Capital, 


Our total staff there and at our sub- . 
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and Total Assets at £63.9 million shows little 
alteration. There have however been several 
important changes of individual items. Plant 
and Machinery minus Depreciation have gone 
up from £6.75 million to £10.7 million, while 
on the other side Capital Reserve has in- 
creased from £6.8 million to £10.1 million. 
This is because we have revalued at 
home (but not overseas) our plant and 
machinery at replacement value as at 
January 1, 1956. 


Stock is down from nearly £30 million to 
£24 million, mainly owing to less money 
being locked up in cocoa stocks; while on 
the other side Balances due to Bankers and 
Acceptance Credits are down from nearly 
£11 million to just under £3 million. We 
have also been able to increase our Revenue 
Reserve (including Profit and Loss Balances) 
from £12 million to £149 million. The 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of the 
B.C. & C. Company remains unchanged. 





YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of The York- 
shire Insurance Company, Limited, was held 
on May 28th at York. The Right Honourable 
Lord Middleton, K.G., M.C., LL.D., chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 


Life and Annuity Account.—New assur- 
ances have risen to a fresh peak of over 
£24 million. The volume of premium in- 
come has risen to over £4,400,000, and the 
Life and Annuity Fund is now over 
£40 million. 


Fire - Account—The premium income 
amounted to £4,826,000, compared with 
£4,524,000 last year, an increase of £302,000, 
or approximately 7 per cent. The loss ratio 
was 45.50 per cent compared with 44.01 per 
cent in 1955, After making the usual 
provision for unexpired risks, we are 
able to transfer £249,261 to the Profit 
and Loss Account, compared with £426,450 
last year. 


Accident and General Account.—All sec- 
tions contributed to the increase of 12 per 
cent, or over £1,068,000, in the premium in- 
come, which now stands at £9,600,000. After 
meeting an overall claims ratio of 63.74 per 
cent, and expenses, the underwriting loss of 
£59,408 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. The fund at the close of the 
year stands higher by over £470,000. 


Marine Account.—The premium income 
rose by £115,000 to over £2,153,000. 
Claims totalled £1,667,000, compared with 
£1,570,000 in 1955. We have transferred 
£200,000 to the Profit and Loss Account, 
as we did last year, leaving the Fund at over 
£3,321,000, representing more than 154 per 
cent of the current year’s income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


We have a total sum available for appro- 
priation of £551,594, against £781,309 in 
1955. The Directors recommend that the 
dividend for the year shall be the same as 
provided in the 1955 accounts, absorbing 
£168,188. 


Summarising our position, there is no 
doubt that, notwithstanding a year of un- 
precedented loss in the Motor section, we 
remain sound at heart, confident that we 
shall continue to provide the “ Yorkshire’s ” 
high standard of service to its insured, with 
satisfaction to its Shareholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HENLEY 
CABLES 





The annual general meeting of 
W. T. HENLEY’s TELEGRAPH WORKS 
Co. Ltp. was held in London on 
30th May, and the following are 
points from Sir John Dalton’s state- 
ment :— 


1. 1956 has been dominated by the 
drastic variations in the price of 
copper, partly accounting for the lower 
profit compared with the previous 
year; keener prices were another 
reason. However the Group turn- 
over, with improved figures from 
abroad, is again a record. 


2. Large power cable contracts in 
the U.K. include power station work 
for the Central Electricity Authority 
and for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the British Transport 
Commission, under their electrifica- 
tion plan. 


3. Overseas business was 16% above 
that for 1955 and the proportion of 
Overseas orders constituted 35% of 
the total business compared with 31% 
the previous year. Substantial orders 
have been received for telephone 
cables from abroad. 


4. The chairman said that the year 
1957 opened with better indications 
for future prospects. 


The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


The following are the salient figures 
relating to the accounts for the Group. 


1955 1956 
£ £ 
1,897,656 Trading Profit... *1,470,( 42 
1,573,254 Profit subject to 

Taxation 
Net Profit 
Dividends (net). . 


*1,402,184 
*930,615 
327,534 


791,172 
327,534 


Ordinary Dividend 


28.0% Earned *33.0% 
114% 114% 
2.4 Times covered .. *2.9 

* Including £250,000 transferred from 

Reserve for fluctuations in prices of 

materials. 
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MIDDLE WITWATERSRAND (WESTERN AREAS) 


The annual general meeting of Middle 
Witwatersrand (Western Areas) Limited will 
be held in Anglovaal House, 71 Fox Street, 
Johannesburg, on June 24, 1957, at 11 a.m. 
The following review by the chairman, Mr 
S. G. Menell, accompanies the annual report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 : 


The flotation of the . Riebeeck Gold 
Mining Company Limited during the past 
year marked the culmination of your com- 
pany’s pioneering work in prospecting and 
developing the Sand River and van den 
Heeversrust areas in the Orange Free State. 
As a result of this work and the active pro- 
specting work carried out by your company 
in the Klerksdorp area substantial interests 
have been obtained in seven mining com- 
panies in these areas. In addition your 
directors were able to arrange for offers of 
shares to be made to members of your 
company in respect of six of the flotations. 

Your company has become interested, with 
other companies, in a number of base mineral 
prospects in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia. Included among these are rights 
for a ten-year period over the 10,000 square 
mile North Charterland Concession incor- 
porating copper and other prospects in the 
Fort Jameson area of Northern Rhodesia, as 
well as chrome, copper, nickel and lithium 
prospects in Southern Rhodesia. Active 
prospecting work in the Central African 
Federation is being conducted through 


Anglovaal Rhodesian Exploration (Pvt.) 
Limited which has its headquarters in 
Salisbury. 


In my review last year it was stated that 
the profit of £199,198 earned in 1955 arose 
mainly out of the realisation of certain 
investments. This step had been necessary 
in order to finance your company’s participa- 
tion in the initial capital of Free State 
Saaiplaas Gold Mining Company Limited 
and the exercise of its options over additional 
shares in the Hartebeestfontein and Buffels- 
fontein Gold Mining Companies. This year 
we have financed our participations in 
Riebeeck Gold Mining Company Limited, in 
Zandpan Gold Mining Company Limited 
and in various prospecting ventures out of 
current profits and resources without resort- 
ing to the disposal of investments to any 
large extent. 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1956, 
now submitted, reveals that Quoted Invest- 
ments which cost £2,795,193, had an “ ex- 
dividend” market value at that date of 
£4,974,198, an excess over cost of approxi- 
mately £2,179,000. At April 30, 1957, the 
excess of the market price over the book 
value was £2,164,800. This was satisfactory 
in view of the conditions prevailing. 

Unquoted Investments are shown on the 
balance sheet at £116,807, compared with 
£36,116 in the previous year. The increase 
is mainly accounted for by our acquisition of 
shares in Zandpan Gold Mining Company 
Limited and in Anglovaal Charterland 
Exploration Company Limited, the company 
formed to prospect the North Charterland 
Concession in Northern Rhodesia. 


PROGRESS OF PRINCIPAL COMPANIES 


The following are brief details of the pro- 
gress achieved by the principal companies in 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


MR S. G. MENELL’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


which your company 
shareholdings : 


At the Hartebeestfontein Mine satisfactory 
progress has been made. The monthly rate of 
gold production has been increased from 
44,000 tons at a recovery grade of 6.704 dwt 
per ton in July, 1955 (when production com- 
menced), to 85,000 tons at a recovery grade 
of 10.700 dwt per ton in March, 1957. 
Uranium production was commenced in 
November, 1956. A maiden dividend of Is. 
per share was declared in June, 1956, and 
dividend No. 2 of 1s. 6d. per share in Decem- 
ber, 1956. Two new shafts are being sunk 
to the Vaal Reef in the deeper north-western 
portion of the mine. The capital expenditure 
which will be incurred in sinking and equip- 
ping these shafts and a 14-foot diameter 
unlined ventilation shaft, as well as in the 
provision of additional equipment and ser- 
vices for an increased scale of operations, is 
estimated to be £6 million. This expenditure 
will be spread over the next four years and 
will be financed from the company’s own 
resources. During this period it is antici- 
pated that it will be possible to appropriate 
the necessary funds from profits to meet this 
capital expenditure programme, to repay loans 
on due date and to make reasonable dividend 
distributions to shareholders. During the 
quarter ended March 31, 1957, 245,000 tons 
were milled at a recovery grade of 10.455 dwt 
per ton and 300,000 tons of slime were treated 
for uranium oxide at a recovery grade of 
0.734, lb per ton. During that quarter the 
working profit from gold production, includ- 
ing sundry mining revenue, was £802,459 
and the estimated profit from uranium pro- 
duction was £593,051, making a total of 
£1,395,510. 

At the Virginia Mine during the financial 
year ended December 31, 1956, the tonnage 
milled amounted to 1,016,000 tons at a 
recovery grade of 4.600 dwt per ton and the 
tonnage treated for uranium oxide amounted 
to 1,479,374 tons at a recovery grade of 
0.404 lb per ton. The working profit from 
all operations for the year amounted to 
£2,110,264 (subject to adjustment), of which 
£288,842 was derived from acid production 
and £1,334,051 (subject to adjustment) from 
uranium production. The capacity of the 
reduction plant has been increased to 108,000 
tons per month and further extensions are in 
progress. Extensions to the uranium plant 
to provide a capacity of 130,000 tons per 
month were completed early in 1956. During 
the quarter ended March 31, 1957, 288,000 
tons were milled at a recovery grade of 5.317 
dwt per ton and 397,654 tons of slime were 
treated for uranium oxide at a recovery grade 
of 0.507 lb per ton. During that quarter 
the working profit from gold production, 
including sundry mining revenue, was 
£199,013 and, in addition, an estimated 
profit of £587,269 accrued from uranium 
and acid production, making a total of 
£786,282. 

At the Merriespruit Mine official produc- 
tion was commenced during March, 1956, 
the milling rate of 75,000 tons per month 
being equal to the capacity of the reduction 
plant. Inrushes of water during October, 
1956, flooded the mine and all mining opera- 
tions ceased. Baling operations were carried 
out at No. 1 and 2 shafts in order to obtain 
information on which decisions were made 


retains substantial 





regarding the methods to be employed for 
dewatering the mine. A _ two-stage pro- 
gramme for bringing the mine back into 
production has now been proposed. The first 
stage, involving some development work and 
the dewatering of the mine, both to be carried 
out from the neighbouring Virginia mine, will 
commence shortly. The estimated cost of 
this first stage is £1,200,000. This finance 
has been obtained by the sale of the housing 
owned by the company, which has retained 
the right to lease housing from the purchaser 
(Virginia Land & Estate Company Limited) 
for its requirements. When the first 
stage has been completed the Consulting 
Engineers will be in a position to make 
their recommendations as to the sécond 
stage. 


At New Klerksdorp Gold Estates Limited 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1957, 
after taking into account the profit from 
uranium production estimated at £28,500, 
and the £15,475 loss on gold production, 
operations resulted in a working profit of 
£13,025. 


At the Riebeeck Mine work is progressing 
on the concrete headgear and collar of No. 1 
shaft and arrangements have been made for 
compressed air, electric power and water 
supplies. On March 31, 1957; the twin 
haulage from No. 2 shaft of the Loraine Gold 
Mine had reached a position approximately 
2,400 feet from the point where it will reach 
the Riebeeck property. 


At the Stilfontein Mine the ore reserve 
at December 31, 1956, was estimated at 
4,286,000 tons having an average gold value 
of 9.54 dwt per ton and an average uranium 
oxide content of 0.304 lb per ton over a 
stoping width of 38.1 inches. Working profit 
from all operations has increased from 
£742,398 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1955, to £950,633 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1957. 


At the Buffelsfontein Mine the reduction 
plant, which has a capacity of 100,000 tons 
per month, was completed and trial milling 
commenced during November, 1956. During 
the year ended December 31, 1956, 13,410 
feet of development had been sampled, all of 
which proved payable. Official production 
was commenced in January, 1957, when 
80,000 tons were milled at a recovery grade 
of 5.25 dwt per ton. During the quarter 
ended March 31, 1957, 261,000 tons were 
milled at a recovery grade of 5.610 dwt per 
ton, and the working profit including sundry 
revenue was £247,337. The construction of 
the uranium plant is proceeding satisfactorily. 
The Atomic Energy Board has approved the 
construction of a pyrite recovery plant and 
a sulphuric acid plant, each with a capacity 
of 100 tons daily. 


At the Free State Saaiplaas Mine good pro- 
gress is being achieved on the sinking of No. 
1 and No. 2 vertical shafts and on the erec- 
tion of plant and buildings. 


The drilling of boreholes Z5, Z6 and Z7 by 
Zandpan Gold Mining Company Limited on 
farm Zandpan No. 43 in the Klerksdorp 
district of the Transvaal was completed during 
the year. Boreholes Z5 and Z6 ‘intersected 
the Vaal Reef at borehole depths of approxi- 
mately 7,210 feet and 7,419 feet respectively. 
Borehole Z7 encountered severely faulted 
ground and was abandoned after reaching a 
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depth of 7,263 feet in Witwatersrand Sedi- 
ments below the horizon of the Vaal Reef. 
Although no exposure of Vaal Reef suitable 
for sampling was obtained, it was established 
that this horizon lies at a borehole depth of 
approximately 6,940 feet. The attention of 
members is drawn to an announcement made 
in the press by the Zandpan Company on 
November 6, 1956, indicating that the pub- 
lished results of boreholes Z5 and Z6 were to 
be regarded as unreliable. The matter is 
still under investigation. 


Since the close of the financial year we 
have acquired further shares in our sub- 
sidiary company, Virginia Land and Estate 
Company Limited, which during the year 
under review made a net profit of £242,578 
before providing for taxation. It has now 


sold residential, industrial and business sites 
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in Virginia to the value of over £1,500,000. 
Branches of many leading commercial firms 
have been established ‘in the town. Since the 
flooding of the Merriespruit mine, one of the 
four mines served by the town, the demand 
for stands has fallen off but is expected to 
revive in due course. The company also owns 
or is very substantially interested in buildings 
in Virginia to the value of approximately 
£400,000 and in addition has_ recently 
acquired a large block of housing from the 
Merriespruit (Orange Free State) Gold 
Mining Company Limited.” This housing 
which consists of 432 houses, a block of flats 
and 12 vacant stands was acquired for 
£1,700,000, of which £1,200,000 is payable 
over twelve months, and £500,000 is payable 
when the Merriespruit mine resumes normal 
production. Of the finance required for this 
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transaction £1,150,000 has been obtained by 
raising mortgage bonds and these bonds have 
been guaranteed by Anglo-Transvaal Con- 
solidated Investment Company Limited and 
by your company. These houses will be 
leased to private individuals and mining com- 
panies in the area, and it has been agreed 
that the Merriespruit Company will have 
the right to lease such housing as it 
may from time to time require. It is 
anticipated that this will bring in a satis- 
factory return. 


In conclusion I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by our secretaries and technical ad- 
visers, Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company Limited, both at the head 
and London offices, and also by the managers 
and staffs of our subsidiary companies. 








ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(Inc. in Newfoundland) 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 17 PER CENT HIGHER 


MR ELLIOT M. LITTLE'S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, was held on May 23rd at the offices 
of the Company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliot M. Little (the 
President) presiding 


The following is the statement by the 
President which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: 


Consolidated earnings of the Company 
were 17 per cent higher than last year. This 
increase arose largely from its mining 
interests. Income was adversely affected by 
further weakening of the United States dollar, 
particularly in the latter months of 1956. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The mill produced 247,231 tons of news- 
print, or 15,495 tons more than the record 
established in 1955. The increase of $4.00 
per ton which came into effect at the begin- 
ning of 1956 was completely nullified by 
increased labour, material and transportation 
costs. A general wage increase of approxi- 
mately 6} per cent was granted on June 1, 
1956, with an agreement for a further increase 
in 1957 of 5 per cent of the newly established 
rates. 

Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounted to $1,851,633 and consisted mainly 
of work to increase production. 


World newsprint supply will be in balance 
with demand during 1957. New capacity 
expected to be in operation in 1958 and 1959 
will likely result in a moderate over-supply 
situation in the industry. However, your 
Company’s contract position is satisfactory 
and capacity operations aré expected at least 
in 1957. 

Rapidly rising costs of labour, materials 
and transportation, combined with the loss 
of income due to the discount on the US 
dollar, give some cause for concern. 


StOUX LOOKOUT 


The Company has been granted a timber 
licence in the vicinity of Sioux Lookout, 


Ontario, on the condition that the construc- 
tion of a pulp or pulp and paper mill, with 
an initial capacity to consume at least 150,000 
cords of pulpwood per annum, will be com- 
menced by May 1, 1959. 


The Company has deposited with the 
Treasurer of Ontario, Bonds of the Govern- 
ment of Canada of the par value of $250,000 
as security for the fulfilment of the condition 
in respect of the construction of such a mill. 
Under the terms of the Agreement, these 
bonds will be forfeited if the Company does 
not commence the construction of a mill 
before May 1, 1959. 


GRAND FALLS CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


This company was incorporated by a 
special Act of the Parliament of Canada, 
under the provisions of the Railway Act of 
Canada, on June 12, 1956, with an authorised 
share capital of $100,000 divided into 1,000 
shares of $100 each. Only 250 of these 
shares have been issued and they were all 
subscribed for and issued to Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited. The purpose of this company is 
to operate the existing railway located 
between the mills at Grand Falls and the 
shipping port at Botwood, Newfoundland. 
The net profit of $83,264 shown is the result 
of 3} months’ operation of this railway. 


GASPESIA SULPHATE COMPANY, LTD 


This company’s mill operated at capacity 
throughout the year and produced a total of 
81,491 tons or 1,717 tons more than in 1955, 
Of this total, the tonnage of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp was 19,361 and bleached pulp 
was 62,130 


There was no change during the year in 
the .basic prices of our products and the 
demand for sulphite pulp remains firm. In 
spite of higher transportation costs and 
higher exchange discount in 1956, the net 
sales proceeds per ton were somewhat higher 
than in 1955 due to the fact that full advan- 
tage was obtained from the pulp price 
increase that became effective in 1955. The 
Directors have appropriated the sum of 


$505,000 for the acquisition of a modern 
high pressure boiler to replace old units 
of low efficiency, and also to provide 
additional steam capacity. This new boiler 
is expected to be in operation in the autumn 
of 1958. 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES, LIMITED 


Operations at the Buchans Mine were con- 
tinuous throughout the year and ore mined 
and milled was 366,000 short tons, an 
increase of 75,000 tons over the tonnage 
treated in 1955. Base metal prices, with the 
exception of copper, were firm throughout 
the year. 


Exploration and geological reconnaissance 
work was carried out throughout the summer 
within the Crown Lands concession without 
any definite results. 


Ore reserves as of December 31, 1956, 
were estimated to contain approximately 
5,900,000 tons of assured and probab!e ore as 
— with 6 million tons at the end of 


Mine development for the year consisted 
of 9,261 feet of diamond drilling, compared 
with approximately 16,000 feet carried out 
during the preceding year. 


Production for 1957 is expected to be 
approximately 360,000 short tons of the same 
grade as that obtained during 1956. 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING, LIMITED 


The operation of a fleet of time chartered 
vessels to effect the delivery of the parent 
Company’s product resulted in a net profit of 
$88,226 for the year 1956 against a profit of 
$13,264 for the previous year. Due to the 
policy of time chartering, newsprint freight 
rates were maintained without increase, in 
spite of rapid and substantial increases in 
general shipping rates. 


The financial results, while satisfactory, 
were adversely affected by the loss of a vessel 
through requisitioning by the UK Govern- 
ment during the Suez crisis, and by labour 
— in United States Atlantic and Gulf 

orts. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION 


Consolidated Profit, after depreciation and 
taxes, of $5,425,707 is equivalent to 99c per 
stock unit, compared with $4,632,139 or 84c 
per stock unit for the previous year. Con- 
solidated Working Capital amounted to 
$24,964,256 compared with $22,028,640 as at 
December 31, 1955. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient services rendered by the 
officers and employees of the Company and 
its subsidiaries throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 














ASSETS 
DM 
DM DM DM 1, Creditors :— 

1. Cash Reserve :-— (a) German Federal Re- 

(a) Cash in hand ... 9,677.98 public ... . 3,931,597,952.50 

(6) Balances on Giro Ac- (6) Bank deutscher L Lander 46,576,908.96 
counts at Land Cen- (c) Other Lenders .. . 640,692,250.— 
tral Bank, at Bank —_—_---—— 
deutscher Lander and (d) Other Liabilities :-— 
on Postal Cheque ree 25,716,703.38 
Account “iss 15,981,929.54 Others ... eee 251,080.95 

——— = 15,991,607.52 
2. Balances at Banks :— 
(a) Sight balances .. 55,669,731.75 2. Own Loans Issued :— 
(6) Due within 3 months... 24,200,000.— (a) 54% Reconstruction 
79,869,731.75 an -— 

3. Bills of Exchange (including - | ere 39,882,400,— 
bills eligible for rediscount Series I]... «4. = see +=: 260,000,000. — 
at Central Bank DM — -—-——— 
59,919,461.11) a oa 73,467,461.11 299,882,400.— 

(b) 34 % Housing Loan .., 6,400,000,— 

4. Own Securities :— 

(a) Own Bonds: DM (c) Drawn Bonds .. 
473,700 nominal 473,700.— (d) Interest om not 
(6) Own Fixed Interest- yet presented .. 
bearing Securities 1,273,051.50 
1,746,751.50} 3. Loans channelled to Bor- 
5. Debtors :— ’ rowers on a Trust Basis:— 
(a) Loans granted :— (a) InourOwn Name... 
To Banks, for passing (6) In the Name of Others 279,821,658.38 
on to Borrowers . 3,201,673,272.32 (c) Other Trust Transact- 
Direct to Borrowers 1 "830, 037, 300.— ions in our Own Name 
5,031,710,572.32 
(6) Other Claims :— 4. Capital Funds :— 
Interest... ... see | 35,257,130.89 (a) Capital ... 
oo, ee ae 1,076,226.30 (b) Reserve formed from 
36,333,357.19 Resources of the 
———— 5,068,043,929.51 E.R.P. Special Fund 

6. Loans channelled to Bor- (c) Legal Reserve ... 4 
rowers on a Trust Basis :— 

(a) InourOwn Name . 300,430,843.65 5. Reserves for Special Purposes 
(6) In the Name of Others 279,821,658.38 6. Items for the purpose of 
(c) Other Trust Transact- e distinguishing between 
ions in our Own Name 9,966,452.39 separate Accounting 
310,397,296.04 Periods ein aah. one 

7. Real Estate and Buildings... 1—j| 7. Liabilities in respect of 

8. Office Furniture and Ma- Guarantees... ... -- 404,685,263.75 
terials ... 1— - 

9. Items for the "purpose of 
distinguishing between 
separate etapa 
Periods 738,285.91 

10. Customers’ Liability on 
Guarantees ... ... «4. 404,685,263.75 
5,550,255,065.34 














4,618,867,111.46 


25,967,784.33 


306,282,400.— 
38,260,400,— 
6,053,319.25 
———_ 350,596,119.25 
300,430,843.65 
9,966,452.39 
——— _ 310,397,296.04 
1,000,000.— 
134,940,598.— 
98,623,272.79 
———  234,563,870.79 
8,314,000.— 
1,548,883.47 






LIABILITIES 
DM 





DM 


















































4,644 834,895.79 



























































5,550, 255, 065.34 











EXPENDITURE 


1. Operating Expenses coo” 008 
2. Depreciation :— 
On Real Estate and Buildings... —... 
On Office Furniture and Materials ... 






















—— 
Frankfurt-on-Main, 7th February, 1957. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1956 


DM DM 
ese 3,108,850.88 | 1. Interest received in excess of interest pees, 
2. Other Receipts a“ a 
15,430.72 3. Extraordinary Receipts 
91,810.95 





aye 107,241.67 
3. Placed to Reserves for Special Purposes... ,000.— 
4. Other Expenditure .. 383,508.84 
5. Net Profit for 1956 (transferred to "Legal 
Reserve)... aa a 17,632,055.48 a 
a 22,731 ,656.87 
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Reconstruction Loan Corporation 
DR. 
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RECEIPTS 


DM 
21,717,307.16 
988,903.51 
25,446.20 


oo eee 


__22,731,656.87 





R. DOHRN 
R. RIECK 









Frankfurt-on-Main, 12th March, 1957. 
















DR. ADLER 
Certified Auditor 


According to the conclusive result of our audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the Reconstruction Loan Corporation, 
as well as of the explanations and statements supplied by the Board of Management, the bookkeeping, the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1956, 
and the Annual Report, in so far as it elucidates the Annual Statement of Accounts, are in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


Deutsche Revisions-und Treuhand-Aktiengesellschaft 
(German Auditing and Trust Company) 
DR. 








von STEINSDORFF 
Certified Auditor 
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STRONG LIQUID POSITION MAINTAINED 


The Ninetieth Annual General Meeting 
of the Ottoman Bank was held on May 22nd 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


‘The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: > 


TURKEY 


In Turkey 1956 was a year of further 
economic expansion. The country continued, 
by hard work, to fulfil the equipment and 
industrialisation programme adopted a few 
years ago. A number of schemes were com- 
pleted and are already making their contri- 
bution to the general economy. The national 
revenue therefore is rising. 


It was an important year for public works. 
As regards power, progress has been made 
with the schemes undertaken. Of the five 
hydro-electric power stations under con- 
struction, those at Seyhan (capacity 54,000 
kW) and at Sariyar (capacity 80,000 kW) 
were completed in 1956 and are now in 
production. 


Among the large thermal power stations, 
extensions at Catalagzi and Tungbilek were 
finished in April, 1956. 


In addition, three large barrages with 
hydro-electric power stations are being built. 


In 1958, when all the projected power 
stations are built, the annual output of 
electric power, which amounted to only 
737 million kWh in 1950, will have reached 
4,000 million kWh. The building of electric 
power transmission lines progressed and 
over 1,000 kilometres of line were brought 
into service in 1956, 


The barrages already completed and those 
still under construction will greatly improve 
the country’s agriculture. When all these 
undertakings are complete 750,000 acres of 
land will be brought under irrigation, 400,000 
acres protected from flood risk, and some 
225,000 acres of marshland drained. 


There is also a definite increase in 
industrial output as several new establish- 
ments have been completed and started pro- 
duction both in the mining industry and in 
the textile, cement, and sugar refining 
industries. 


As regards foreign trade, the deficit in the 
trade balance, which reached Ltq.516 million 
in 1955, was reduced to Ltq.286,600,000 
in 1956, following the steps taken to 
cut imports, especially of consumer goods. 
Purchases from abroad were about 
Ltq.1,140,600,000, against Ltq.1,393,400,000 
in 1955. There was little change in the 
export totals: Ltq.854 million in 1956, 
against Ltq.877,400,000 in 1955. 


SUDAN 


The year 1956 was the inaugural one of 
the independence of the Sudan, which a 
recent census now shows as a country of 
over 10 million inhabitants, and which in 
November became a member of the United 
Nations Organisation. A currency board 
has been set up to supervise the introduction 
of the new Sudanese currency and to prepare 


the way for the establishment of a Central 
Bank. 


During the year imports totalled about 
£S45 million and exports over £S66 million, 


LORD LATYMER’S SPEECH 


of which about £S40 million represented 
cotton. Trade generally speaking was 
encouraging and the country’s main port, 
Port Sudan, was very active; our new 
premises there were opened in May and the 
branch has shared fully in the increasing 
activity. 


JORDAN 


For Jordan, which could scarcely remain 
unaffected by events in neighbouring 
countries, it was an unsettled year, with 
repeated and important political changes. I 
feel, however, that the record of the Ottoman 
Bank in terms of service to Jordan is one 
which is recognised by her leaders and one 
of which the Bank may be proud. 


Jordan’s income in 1956, with careful 
administration and with financial assistance 
from abroad, remained steady. 


IRAQ 


Three pumping stations on the pipeline 
from Iraq were incapacitated in Syria in 
November, 1956: this has meant that Iraq’s 
oil exports—the country’s principal source 
of wealth—have fallen from some 32 million 
tons in 1955 to some 29 million tons in 1956, 
Nevertheless, the Iraq Development Board, 
with reserves amply sufficient to cover the 
1957 programme under the ID500 million 
development plan for the period 1955-60, 
has been able to press forward firmly with 
its schemes. 


It has been on the whole an encouraging 
year for the country and indeed the “ Suez 
Crisis ” which shook the whole of the Middle 
East towards the end of the year and had 
immediate and strong repercussions in Iraq, 
affected business activities and general trade 
somewhat less than might have been 
expected. 


CYPRUS 


It is perhaps both surprising and reassur- 
ing to realis> that in spite of the widespread 
unrest the island, economically, has had a 
very prosperous year. 


The exports total reached the record figure 
of Cy£20,700,000 against Cy£17,300,000 
for the previous year. Imports also rose 
from Cy£30,400,000 to Cy£39,100,000. 
There were also substantial increases both in 
the total of money in circulation and of 
banking deposits. 


It has not been an easy year for the 
management and staff of your Bank, but 
nevertheless, our services to the Government, 
to the military authorities, and to our other 
customers has been developed; a number 
of additional sub-offices for the convenience 
of military personnel have been opened. 


DOHA 


Early in 1956 the Bank’s representatives 
paid a series of visits to the Sheikdoms of 
the Persian Gulf, following which it was 
decided to open a branch at Doha, the capital 
of the Sheikdom of Qatar. The branch 
opened for business in November last. The 
new branch already shows an encouraging 
volume of business. 


The Chairman then reviewed the other 
territories where the Bank has _ interests, 


namely, Morocco, Lebanon and Syria, and 
continued: Our Paris and London offices and 
our branch at Marseilles had a busy and 
satisfactory year. 


EGYPT 


The activity of the bank in Egyp: 
has been brought to a close by the 
Egyptian Government. By Military Pro- 
clamation of November 1, 1956, a 
Sequestrator was appointed to control our 
branches in Egypt. 


After being closed for two days to allow 
the Sequestrator’s staff to take over, the 
branches reopened for business on Novem- 
ber 5, but they were branches of the Otto- 
man Bank in name only. 


The next stage was the passing of a law 
on January 14, 1957, providing for what was 
called the Egyptianisation of foreign banks 
in Egypt. This measure was to be 
applied immediately to British and French 
banks, and within five years to other 
foreign banks. 


On April 18, the assets and liabilities of 
the Ottoman Bank and its branches in Egypt 
and their administration were transferred to 
the Bank of the Republic, an_ institution 
formed in 1956 which has Government 
support. 

One of the Sequestrator’s first acts was to 
suspend from duty all members of the staff 
of British and French nationality as well as 
certain locally recruited staff ; these officials 
and employees—many of long service—were 
dismissed by the Sequestrator from the 
employment of the bank, with effect from 
November 15. 


The rights of the Bank to compensation 
for the action in Egypt will be fully pursued 
but, as a measure of precaution in the mean- 
time, we have put aside full provision for any 
loss which might occur in this regard. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


The Bank’s business in Egypt has not been 
included in the accounts. In these circum- 
stances, you will not find it surprising that 
the balance-sheet totals are £114 million 
lower than last year, with decreases of £44 
million in “ Acceptances, Endorsements and 
Guarantees” and £7 million in “ Current, 
Deposit, and Other Accounts.” It is interest- 
ing to note that this latter item stands at 
over £86 million, which is still slightly above 
the figure at the end of 1954. 

The liquid position is very strong, with 
cash, money at call, and bills receivable 
together totalling more than 50 per cent of 
the deposits. The proportion of investments 
remains unchanged and the ratio of advances 
to deposits is down to 39 per cent—a reduc- 
tion of more than 6 per cent compared with 
last year. 


The total amount of profit available, 
including the balance of £32,636 brought 
forward, is £422,863, compared with 
£432,636 last year, After appropriating 
£200,000 to “Reserve for Contingencies,” 
the balance remaining is £222,863. 

The committee proposes that a dividend 
of eight shillings per share be paid again this 
year, absorbing £200,000 and leaving £22,863 
to be carried forward to 1957. 


The report was adopted. 
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The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
the Pressed Steel Company Limited was 
held on May 29th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, EC, Mr Alex Abel 
Smith, TD, JP (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The following is the speech by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


PROFIT 
AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Ladies and Gentlemen, From the accounts 
you will see that the balance of profit for 
the year ended December 31, 1956, after all 
taxes was £713,047; this compares with 
£958,079 for 1955. Taxation was lower by 
£135,507, but the charge for depreciation 
and obsolescence of buildings, machinery 
and equipment was again higher by £169,014, 
reflecting a further increase in the fixed 
assets of the Company. The profit figure 
has been struck after am allocation to reserve 
of £238,635 for the increased cost of replace- 
ment of plant, machinery and equipment. 
This special reserve now stands at £2,500,000 
which your Board considers to be an ade- 
quate figure, having regard to the extensive 
programme of modernisation and replace- 
ment of equipment which has been carried 
out during the past three years. 


The Carry Forward on the Profit and 
Loss Account from 1955 was £1,267,413. 
To this must now be added the profit re- 
ferred to above of £713,047 from which 
must be deducted the amount of the regular 
dividends on the Preference Shares and an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent paid last 
November on the Ordinary Stock, amount- 
ing in all to £149,631. This leaves a balance 
of £1,830,829 to be dealt with. 


Your Board recommends a transfer to 
General Reserve of £250,000 and the pay- 
ment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 10 per cent less tax, requiring 
£217,806, leaving £1,363,023 to be carried 
forward. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On the asset side you will note that there 
has been a further substantial increase in 
Fixed Assets amounting to £2,520,694 
mainly in respect of further additions to the 
productive facilities at our Cowley and 
Swindon factories. Current Assets are lower 


reflecting this additional capital investment. ° 


Current Liabilities are also lower, despite 
a rise in Bankers’ Acceptances due to the 
considerable imports of foreign sheet steel 
for which firm orders had to be placed many 
months in advance in order to ensure sup- 
plies at a time when the motor car body 
business was running at a high level. 


Outstanding capital commitments at the 
end of the year amounted to £625,000 
mainly for presses and other equipment for 
our Swindon factory. 


CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURE ISSUE 


Since the close of the Company’s financial 
year, £2 million has been raised by means 
of a Convertible Debenture issue. Prefer- 
ence Shareholders and Ordinary Stockholders 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


BUSINESS IMPROVING AFTER LAST YEAR’S DECLINE 


A. ABEL SMITH ON THE OUTLOOK 


of the Company were invited to subscribe 
to this issue. Their response was most grati- 
fying and in applying for over eleven times 
more than the sum asked for they indicated 
their faith in the future of the Company. 
I explained the purposes for which this 
new money is required in the circular 
letter in which I invited Members of 
the Company to subscribe to these new 
Debentures. 


MOTOR CAR BODY 
DIVISION 


Demand for bodies had already started to 
fall at the commencement of the year under 
review. It continued to fall throughout the 
year and reached a low point in December 
last. January this year saw the first slight 
improvement and since then, I am glad to 
say, Our customers’ requirements of bodies 
have steadily increased. 


Production on a restricted scale began last 
summer in our new Swindon factory. The 
Company will not reap the full benefits 
of this modern lay-out until business 
picks up sufficiently to permit volume 
production. 


Despite the most rigid control of over- 
heads, rising costs continue to plague us and 
I regret to say look like presenting an even 
more serious problem in the coming months. 
Heavier costs, coupled with a falling volume 
of business and the expense inevitably 
involved in bringing the Swindon factory 
into production, particularly when that pro- 
duction could only be on a very limited scale, 
resulted in lower profits being earned in 
this important section of the Company’s 
business. 


RAILWAY WAGON DIVISION 


At our Linwood factory, production of 
sixteen-ton mineral wagons continued 
throughout the year at a high level and 
orders on hand should keep us busy for 
some time The first standard passenger 
brake van came off the production line last 
November. The rate of production is build- 
ing up and will shortly reach our target figure 
of ten per week. The Company has recently 
obtained an important order from British 
Railways for utility vans to be attached to 
passenger trains primarily for the transport 
of passengers’ private motor cars. 


At the present time the Company is 
engaged in tendering for other types of rail- 
way equipment and I have every confidence 
that some orders will be obtained. With this 
in mind and in order that we may be in a 
position to take full advantage of the business 
that will be offering over the next few years, 
your Board is negotiating for the lease 
of a factory building of approximately 
400,000 sq ft, which adjoins the Linwood 
factory, and being well equipped with 
rail sidings, could be adapted to our 
requirements. 


REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


Once again I can report satisfactory results 
from the commercial side of our business. 
On the other hand, as far as domestic refri- 
gerators and home freezers are concerned, we, 
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in common with other manufacturers, suffered 
a triple blow in the course of the year ; first 
in the form of increased purchase tax which 
at 60 per cent cannot be other than a real 
deterrent to sales ; a second, in the further 
restriction of hire purchase facilities and 
finally in the cold, wet summer which 
would, under any circumstances, have had 
po adverse effect on home and European 
sales. 


Your Company’s representatives have 
played a leading part in putting to HM 
Treasury and to the Board of Trade the 
industry’s case for a relaxation of the penal 
handicap of a high purchase tax, unfortu- 
nately, so far, without success. A flourishing 
home trade is an essential factor in attaining 
volume production ; this is vital in the face 
of rising costs if we are to compete effec- 
tively in foreign markets, where, given the 
right price, the potential demand is very 
great. As regards the home market, when 
I tell you that, according to the latest 
census, less than 10 per cent of the 14} 
million electrically wired houses in this 
country are equipped with a refrigerator, 
you will appreciate the scope that lies before 
this branch of our business. 


SUMMARY 


Last year was, as I have said, a year of 
recession in the motor car business and of 
standstill in our domestic refrigerator busi- 
ness. These two factors, the first in particu- 
lar, account for the fall in earnings which is 
reported and which has resulted in your 
Board’s decision to pay a reduced dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock. While, as I have 
mentioned, motor car body business is at the 
moment picking up, it would be a bold man 
who ventures to forecast what the rest of the 
year holds in store, particularly having regard 
to the continuing penal level of purchase tax 
from which no relief was obtained in the 
recent budget. This is a matter of grave con- 
cern to all of us in an industry in which the 
keynote to low cost production is volume. 
The railway business is satisfactory and will, 
I hope, expand further. The commercial 
refrigeration business is also going well but 
the domestic side is awaiting its chance—we 
have a first class product and the facilities to 
produce it in quantity. 


BOARD AND MANAGEMENT 
CHANGES 


During the year the Company had the good 
fortune to secure the services of Mr J. R. 
Edwards who for twenty-eight years had been 
associated with the Austin Motor Company 
and who latterly was Director of Manufac- 
ture for the British Motor Corporation. Mr 
Edwards was appointed Managing Director 
and Mr Bellhouse, who had previously held 
this post, was appointed Executive Deputy 
Chairman. To facilitate these moves, Lord 
Ashburton and Mr Shuttleworth offered to 
relinquish their appointments as Joint Deputy 
Chairmen. I should like to express my grati- 
tude’to both these colleagues for their unfail- 
ing co-operation. 


During the year, to the great regret of my 
colleagues and myself, Mr Cyril Lloyd, on 
account of advancing years, tendered his 
resignation to the Board. Mr Lloyd was first 
appointed to the Board in 1929. A man of 
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great business ability and experience, I can- 
not speak too highly of the contribution he 
has made over the years. His wise counsel 
will be much missed. 


In August last Colonel F. T. Davies was 
appointed to the Board. He brings to our 
counsels a wide business experience covering 
not only this country, but the Continent and 
the United States of America. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The past year was a particularly difficult 
and worrying one, not only for the manage- 
ment, but also for the staff and employees. 
Many difficult decisions involving both man- 
agement and employees had to be reached, 
and the degree of co-operation and under- 
standing which was shown throughout merits 
the praise and warm thanks of the share- 
holders. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr J. R. Edwards, 
Colonel F. T. Davies, Mr Michael A. H. 
Bellhouse, MA, and Mr R. T. Pemberton, 
MIMechE, MIChemE, were re-elected and, 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution was passed approving 
and adopting new Articles of Association. 





THE RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


PRICE THE DOMINATING FACTOR 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association (Incorporated) 
was held on May 24th in London. 


Mr H. T. Karsten, the Chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: 


Although there was a decline in total 
rubber consumption in non-Communist 
countries last year, there was a marked in- 
crease in the use of synthetic rubber. This 
tends to confirm that so long as the price of 
natural rubber is above that of synthetic there 
is an inducement to the manufacturer to use 
the substitute material. 


The aim of the natural rubber producer 
is therefore straightforward—to increase the 
supply of competitively priced natural rubber. 


Improvements will undoubtedly be made 
in the quality of synthetic rubber, but it has 
to be made from raw materials so that there 
is a minimum below which its price cannot 
fall. Many of the cards may be stacked in 
favour of synthetic rubber, but J believe that 
we natural rubber producers have got the ace 
of trumps—we should be able to beat syn- 
thetic in price. I believe also, when I con- 
sider the recent decision of rubber 
manufacturers who are also synthetic rubber 
“or aoa to enter the plantation rubber 
ndustry, that I am not alone in this view. 


Of course we will have our problems. The 
transition from the present low-yielding areas 
to the high-yielding plantations we want will 
take time. However, as I have indicated, the 
very existence of our synthetic competitors 
will benefit us in that there will be a floor 
price set for our product. In other words, 
synthetic rubber will serve to stabilise the 
price of natural, and there should be a ready 
market for all that those normally engaged 
in the plantation industry can produce. There 
is in fact no longer any need to consider 
artificial measures for stabilising natural 
rubber prices. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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‘UNION MINIERE DU 
HAUT-KATANGA 


IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


The annual Meeting of Shareholders of 
Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga was held 
in Brussels on May 23rd, Mr Gillet being 
in the Chair. 


In accordance with the agenda, the 
Meeting first approved the accounts for 
the financial year ended December, 1956. The 
Profit and Loss Account for 1956, circulated 
to the shareholders, showed a gross profit 
of F6,579,082,805—. Taking into account 
the amortisation of the year, the provision 
for taxation on profits and the sundry 
charges, the available profit balance, in- 
cluding the amount brought forward, 
totalled F4,632,219,794—. e 


Out of this balance, F228,570,219—and 
F750,000,000—have been allocated respec- 
tively to the Reserve Fund and the Special 
Reserve and Contingencies Fund ; a sum of 
F72,607,681—was carried forward. The 
amount left for distribution was accordingly 
F3,581,041,894—. 


The Meeting fixed the net dividend for 
the year 1956 at F2,300—net per share (or 
F230— per tenth of share). Taking into 
account the two interim dividends of 
F700— each paid in November, 1956, and in 
February, 1957, this entails a complementary 
dividend amounting to F900— net per share, 
or F90— net per tenth of share. 


The Chairman informed the Meeting that 
MM. H. Buttenbach and F. Van Brée had 
resigned their director’s mandate as of the 
date of this meeting. The Meeting con- 
ferred on Mr Buttenbach the title of honorary 
director. Mr Van Brée was confirmed in 
his title of honorary chairman which he held 
since he left the Company’s chairmanship. 


MM. J. P. Paulus and L. Wallef were 
appointed directors and Mr A. Bourgeois 
auditor of the Company. 


MR SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


After evoking the commemoration in 
Africa of the fiftieth anniversary of the Com- 
pany and paying tribute to the abilities and 
devotion of the personnel, Mr Sengier 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Union Miniére, emphasised the importance 
of the capital expenditures’ programme in the 
mining, metallurgical, social and hydroelec- 
tric fields, necessary to develop the produc- 
tions of the Company. 


The copper production reached 247,400 
metric tons in 1956. The tonnage delivered 
to the consumers during the financial year 
amounted to 237,600 tons. The characteristic 
figures of the accounts are the following: 


Net amount distributed to 
the shareholders, including 
the Comité Spécial du 
Katanga 

Taxes and duties 


Royalty to the Comité Spécia 
du Katanga 
Amortisation 


Capital expenditures, includ- 
ing 525 million -for the 
Le Marinel power-station 

Amount carried to reserve 
of which: to the Statutory 
Reserve Fund (5 per cent 
of the profit) 228 million 
to the Special Reserve and 
Contingencies Fund 750 
million 


2,856 
3,432 


million 
million 


331 
900 


million 
million 


million 
million 


Mr Sengier emphasised the State’s grow- 
ing share in the results of the activity of 
Union Miniére. 

The years 1955 and 1956 were for the 
copper market a very special period of 
transition, marked in 1955 by a deficiency of 
production resulting from various strikes and 
in 1956 by a still tight situation, becoming 
easier in the course of the second half of the 
year as a consequence of an increased pro- 
duction and of the slackening of consump- 
tion. 


During this period, the copper quotation 
registered strong fluctuations unknown in the 
past, varying in New York from 30 to 46 cents 
in 1955 and from 32 to 50 cents in 1956, 
whereas in London, it exceeded the equiva- 
lent of 53 cents in March, 1956, to fall back 
recently to levels approximating 30 cents. 
Quotations as high as those reached towards 
the end of 1955 and the beginning of 1956, 
continued Mr Sengier, are prejudicial to the 
interests of producers and consumers by 
encouraging the opening up of mines with 
questionable rentability and by stimulating 
the use of substitute products. On the.other 
hand, due to the exaggerated deterioration of 
quotations, certain producers are already at 
a loss. 


It would be imprudent, added Mr Sengier, 
to make forecasts regarding consumption and 
quotations of the metal, but there are good 
reasons to be optimistic. 


The renovation and extension programme 
of Union Miniére will be carried out, exclud- 
ing unforeseen circumstances, without raising 
new capital, which will enable the Company 
to keep itself in a good position as regards 
its production costs; Mr Sengier recalled 
that the latter vary in fact to a certain extent 
according to the selling price and this is a 
stabilising factor. Satisfactory results can be 


’ expected for the future. 


POINTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 
REPORT 


The capital of the Company was raised 
from 5 to 8 billion Congolese francs, without 
issuing new shares, by deduction of 3 billion 
francs from the Special Reserve and Con- 
tingencies Fund. 


The Company’s copper production marked 
further progress in 1956, reaching 247,452 
metric tons against 234,673 tons in 1955. 
Cobalt output amounted to 9,089 metric tons, 
against 8,567 tons in 1955. 


The other productions were zinc concen- 
trates, cadmium, uranium, radium, german- 
ium and precious metals. 


Important quantities of over-burden were 
removed at the Kamoto copper-cobaltiferous 
deposit, and the equipment of the Kambove- 
West mine, the exploitation of which was 
decided with a view to compensate the future 
reduction of production at the Kipushi 
deposit, is in progress. 

The producing capacity of the Shituru 
electrolysis plant was brought to 135,000 tons 
a year with the commissioning of a new elec- 
trolytic copper removal section. 


The first civil engineering works connected 


with the erection of the new Western lixivii- 
tion-electrolysis plants were undertaken. 


The increase of its cobalt production 
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enabled the Company to reduce its selling 
price from $2.60 to $2.35 per lb. This mea- 
sure, followed by a new reduction to $2 early 
in 1957, will presumably have a favourable 
influence on the metal consumption. 


A programme designed to develop the 
cobalt uses was undertaken, and an “ Institut 
du Cobalt” (Cobalt Development Institute) 
was created, grouping the representatives of 
the main cobalt world producers, their execu- 
tive organ being the “ Centre d’Information 
du Cobalt ” (Cobalt Information Centre). In 
no way will the action of this organisation 
cover the commercial activities nor the fixing 
4 the quotations of the metal and of its 
salts. 


The exportation of uranium concentrates 
continued, in conformity with the existing 
agreements. 


The Le Marinel power station was put into 
service in 1956. Three of the four groups 
were operating at mid-March, 1957. 


The supply of electric power to Northern 
Rhodesia began on October 1, 1956, after the 
completion of the 220,000 volts Le Marinel- 
Jadotville - Elisabethville - Kitwe (Northern 
Rhodesia) power transmission line and the 
commissioning of the first transformer at the 
Rhodesian sub-station. 


A total of 1,293 million kWh has been pro- 
duced by the four power stations: Francqui, 
Bia, Delcommune, Le Marinel, in 1956. 


New social complexes for Congolese 
workers have been created in the big cities. 


A programme of medico-social action in 
the hinterland of the large Katangese centres 
has been initiated with the collaboration of 
the governmental services. 





EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


STEADY EXPANSION 


Mr J. H. Bevan, the President, was in 
the Chair at the hundred and ninety-fifth 
Annual General Meeting of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society held in London. The 
following are extracts from his speech: 


The accounts now before you are evidence 
of the steady expansion of the funds of the 
Society. For the first time in our history 
they exceed £30 million. 


It has been our policy gradually to increase 
the holdings in equities ; the policy may well 
provide some part of the answer to the con- 
tinuing problem of inflation. 


We are all only too familiar with the pro- 
blems associated with rising costs but even 
now the ratio of expenses to premium income 
is still under 7 per cent. 


I turn now to the results of the quinquen- 
nial valuation made as at December 31st last. 
The bonuses declared in the major profits 
class are at rates greater by about 40 per cent 
than those declared five years ago. For 
endowment assurances, they are the highest 
ever declared by the Society and for whole- 
life assurances the rates have not been ex- 
ceeded for more than 100 years. 


The minor profits class, which shares in 
profits when certain standard rates are ex- 
ceeded in the major profits class, receives 
bonuses for the ‘irst time. The bonuses in 
this class are marginal in character and 
always likely to be small but I would remind 
you that the premiums are very little, if any, 
greater than those usually charged by other 
offices for non-participating contracts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RELAY EXCHANGES 
LIMITED 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Relay Exchanges Limited was held on May 
28th at the Connaught Rooms, London, 
WC, the Right Honourable Sir ‘Walter 
Womersley, Bart, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is extracted from his state- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


It says much for the reputation of the 
Company and for its treatment of Subscribers 
in the matter of supplying service that it 
has been able to maintain progress during 
1956 although at a reduced rate. 


The profit on trading has increased from 
£969,197 for the year 1955, to £1,441,813 
for 1956. In 1956 £822,958 has been put 
aside for depreciation, compared with 
£533,218 in 1955. 


Net Profit before Taxation is £478,546, 
whereas for 1955 it was £330,537 and in 
1954 £180,235. 


The provision for Taxation which appears 
as a total sum of £254,216 includes £129,000 
as an addition to reserve for equalisation of 
Taxation, which now becomes £333,000. 


In the 1956 Budget the Chancellor ter- 
minated Investment Allowances. This has 
had the effect of reducing the total Invest- 
ment Allowance from £160,000 in 1955 to 
£50,000 in 1956, and also accounts for the 
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greater amount set aside for the equalisation 
of Taxation. 

After the provision for taxation, the profit 
for the year is £224,330 to which must be 
added the balance brought forward of 
£65,696, making a gross total of £290,026. 
Out of this sum, the Directors considered it 
advisable that a sum of £70,000 be trans- 
ferred to general reserve, so building that 
reserve up to a total of £300,000. A divi- 
dend of 12} per cent less tax has been paid 
and a final dividend of 20 per cent less 
tax has now been provided for, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £114,783. 

The value of the Fixed Assets has risen 
from £3,519,710 in 1955, to £4,683,722 as 
at December 31, 1956, an increase of 
£1,164,012. 

The Directors state that reasonable pro- 
gress was made by the Company in spite of 
the restrictions directed at slowing up the 
demand for rental services, and they are 
able to report a continuance of that progress 
in 1957, particularly in the renting of Tele- 
vision sets by their rental services operating 
under the title “ Rentaset.” 

The name “ Rentaset” which is the sign 
under which the Company trades is being 
more and more recognised as indicative of 
fair terms and first class maintenance by 
which means alone it can hope to retain the 
confidence of the public. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The meeting closed with an expression of 
thanks to the staff. 








COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE 
BELGE DES PETROLES 
“ PETROFINA” 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
AMERICAN SUBSIDIARY FORMED 


The Annual General Meeting of Petrofina 
was held in Brussels on May 10th, and the 
following are details from the Board of Direc- 
tors’ report. 


: REVIEW 


Events in the course of the last few months 
have demonstrated the importance of the 
geographical distribution of interests which 
the Company has practised for many years. 


The Group’s investments in 1956 
amounted to some Bfrs.4,500 million, and the 
budget for 1957 makes provisions for a similar 
sum. 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting 
which was held on March 19, 1956, it was 
resolved to increase the Company’s share 
capital from Bfrs.1,600 million to Bfrs.2,920 
million. The new issue received the cus- 
tomary support from investors and was well 
subscribed. As in the previous year, 50,000 
shares were allocated to the Company’s 
employees. 


ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA 


The American subsidiary, American 
Petrofina, was set up on April 18, 1956, 
secured control of the Panhandle Oil Cor- 
poration and increased its capital to a total of 
$51 million by means of a public share issue. 
In January, 1957, agreement was reached on 
taking over the American Liberty Oil Com- 
pany. Once this operation is completed, 
American Petrofina will dispose of oil 
reserves amounting to 4 million tons, an 
annual refining capacity of 1.25 million tons 
and a distribution network covering 650 sales 
points. Its assets will amount to some $90 


million, and the Company has high hopes for 
the future of this subsidiary. 





a a — = ———— 
In spite of restrictions imposed in the latter 
part of the year, consumption showed the 
following increases on 1955 : 


4.6 per cent in the United States 
14 per cent in Western Europe 
24 per cent in Belgium. 


Total sales of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries exceeded 6 million tons. 


EXPANSION 


Canadian production increased by 35 per 
cent and accounted for 65 per cent of total 
consumption. Reserves of natural gas are to 
be exploited shortly when the first part of the 
Trans-Canada Pipe Line has been completed. 
Output from Venezuela and Europe was 
most satisfactory. Prospecting was carried out 
with success in Mexico, Angola and the 
Sahara desert. 


The Group’s refining capacity of 5.5 
million tons per year will be doubled by 1960. 
New installations are being planned in Italy 
and Germany, and the plant in the United 
States is being improved. New pipelines are 
being planned in the Middle East, Europe 
and the Sahara desert, and efforts were made 
in all countries last year to expand and con- 
solidate the Company’s distribution network. 


PROFITS 


Net profit for 1956 amounted to Bfrs. 
656,120,315 including the balance of Bfrs. 
70,383,640 brought forward from the previous 
year. It is proposed: 


to transfer Bfrs.100 million to the reserves ; 

to distribute Bfrs.387 million in the form 
of a net dividend of Bfrs.110 for each of 
the Company’s 3,520,000 shares ; 

to distribute a further Bfrs.60.8 million by 
way of a net dividend of Bfrs.55 per 
share in respect of the Company’s 1.1 
million new shares; 

to make statutory payments amounting to 
Bfrs.33,722,688 ; 

to carry forward 
74,367,627. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


the balance of Bfrs. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR ALL PRODUCTS WELL MAINTAINED 


ONEROUS BURDEN OF EVER-INCREASING EXPENSES 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON COMPANY’S COMPETITIVE STRENGTH 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of London Brick Company Limited was held 
on May 28th in London. 


Mr A. T. Worboys, CBE (the Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The Trading Profit and Sundry Income 
for the year amounted to £2,179,576, com- 
pared with £2,352,076 for the preceding year. 
After providing £400,000 for depreciation 
and 1,028,479 for taxation and other 
charges, there remains a net profit of 
£751,097. To this has been added £311,032 
the unappropriated profits at the beginning 
of the year, and £16,818 for taxation adjust- 
ment for previous years, making available a 
balance of £1,078,947. 


After deducting the transfer of £300,000 to 
General Reserve, the net dividend on the 8 
per cent Cumulative Preference Stock and 
the net interim dividends of 20 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock, there remains an amount 
of £312,047 to be carried forward. The Direc- 
tors do not recommend the payment of any 
further dividend for 1956. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The decline in trading profits is directly 
attributable to the continued increase in ex- 
penses and to the severe weather conditions 
encountered in the early part of the year 
when, to meet the delivery position, we 
simply had to make bricks irrespective of cost. 
When addressing you last year I drew 
particular attention to our policy of price 
stabilisation upon which we embarked in 
March, 1954, and maintained unbroken to 
the end of June last year. I then expressed 
concern whether, with increasing expenses, 
this policy could be maintained. 


Towards the end of the first six months it 
became apparent that the weight of these 
ever-increasing costs was becoming too 
onerous and, after the most careful considera- 
tion, it was regretfully decided that some 
advance had become inevitable. The price 
of all our products was therefore raised on 
July 1, 1956. Some might think that we 
shouldered and absorbed these additional 
costs for too long a period, but the result has 
been that in a period of reduced building 
activity and growing competition, the demand 
for all our products has been well maintained 
and we have, to some extent, contributed 
towards stabilising the overall cost of build- 
ing upon which the future of the industry 
largely depends. 


Dealing now with our two Subsidiary 
Companies, Stewartby Housing Association 
Limited continues in full operation. With 
regard to Transformers (Watford) Limited, 
our manufacturing Subsidiary Company, the 
factory output has risen considerably during 
the year and is now approximately three 
times higher than the figure of five years ago. 


The order and contract book has been well 
maintained and despite the increased output 
achieved during the year, the orders on hand 
at the close of the year were as high as at 
the beginning. Production is already 
partially covered in some sections as far ahead 
as July, 1958. The steadily increasing manu- 
facturing facilities based on the natural growth 
of the electricity supply industry establishes 


confidence in the future which is felt by all 


concerned in our manufacturing subsidiary 
at Watford. 


PARENT COMPANY’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Returning to the Parent Company, it is my 
pleasure to report that once again the output 
and deliveries of the Company’s products 
were fully maintained throughout the year. 
Our record daily make now stands at 
8,587,362 bricks. 


The necessity of maintaining the Com- 
pany’s productive efficiency. is always first 
and foremost in our minds and our Engineer- 
ing and Research staffs continue to experi- 
ment and search for still higher standards in 
this direction. Our policy of increased 
mechanisation is being steadily pursued 
throughout the Company’s works. 


During the year there has been unusual 
activity in those departments dealing with 
land, boring surveys and preparation of land 
for pit extensions. Many of our old pit areas 
are nearly worked out and plans are well in 
hand for extending the clay working areas 
during this and the next few years. 


The output of our facing bricks has steadily 
increased throughout the year, but neither 
the art of brickmaking nor this Company can 
stand still. Only those who are in close 
touch with the industry realise the ingenuity 
and patience needed to obtain the mastery 
of what appears to be such a simple material 
as clay. 


During the year under review building 
remained at a high level, but there were signs 
of a slackening in activity towards the year’s 
end. The industry was slow to reatt to the 
period of retrenchment brought about by 
Government monetary policy. Whilst the 
number of houses built during the year 
dropped below the record 1955 figure of 
317,000, the general level of construction and 
repair work was maintained at a high level 
and indeed for the first nine months of the 
year (for which official figures are available) 
showed a physical expansion of some 6 per 
cent. 


STRONG COMPETITIVE POSITION 


Largely due to our strong competitive posi- 
tion throughout England and Wales, a strong 
order book was achieved and deliveries were 
maintained at a high level. Our major sales 
problem since the war has been to retain the 
goodwill of our friends throughout the 
industry at a time when the demand for our 
products far exceeded the supply. A slight 
reduction in the national demand, therefore 
has enabled us to shorten irksome delays in 
delivery, to improve our service to the sites 
and to widen our fields of distribution. 


PRICE FACTOR 


Our competitive strength was not affected 
by the increase in the price of all our pro- 
ducts in July. This was the first advance in 
the price of our bricks since March, 1954, 
and it was the inevitable consequence of 
steadily increasing costs of labour, transport 
and fuel which could ro longer be absorbed. 


Our increases ranged from an average of 


4s. per thousand on bricks and up to 2d. a 
yard on hollow clay blocks and were generally 
lower than the advances in the price of com- 
petitive materials. Their infliction on the 

cost of building was negligible, adding only 

£4 to the cost of a three bedroom council 
ouse. 


Over the years the policy of price restraint 
followed by the Company has meant that up 
to the end of 1956, whilst our basic wage has 
risen by 230 per cent since 1939, the works 
selling price of our common bricks has only 
been increased by 120 per cent. The ability 
to achieve such a record has been gained 
through increased efficiency in every field of 
the Company’s operations. 


During the year the deliveries of hollow 
clay blocks, augmented by the production of 
our two new plants at Clock House and 
Warboys, were a new record. 


The delivery of field drain pipes in the 
year was greater than ever before. “ Phor- 
pres” pipes are designed to do the job 
required of them at the most economic price 
and, in spite of increased production, the 
demand still exceeds the supply. 


EFFICIENT TRANSPORT FLEET 


_ The efficient operation of our transport 
fleet continues to afford many advantages to 
our customers and, in spite of bad weather 
conditions during the year, the deliveries 
made by the Company’s vehicles reached an 
all-time record of some 915 million bricks 
and brick equivalents which were conveyed 
over 203 million road miles. The closing 
months of the year under review were over- 
shadowed by the fuel crisis and the distribu- 
tion of the Company’s products became a 
matter of some concern. We took steps to 
protect our interests as far as possible and 
up to date, with the assistance of the appro- 
priate Ministries, we have been able to main- 
tain an efficient delivery service. 


TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH 


There is hardly any part of the Company’s 
production activities in which our Technical 
and Research Department has not participated 
during the past year. The raw materials we 
use, all the processes of brick and block 
making that we employ, the properties of the 
finished products we sell and the new pro- 
ducts we are developing have all been 
included in our research programme. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


As to the prospects for the current year, I 
do not want in any way to embark upon the 
role of a prophet. However, I can tell you 
that with five months trading behind us, the 
results so far achieved are quite satisfactory 
and exceed those for the corresponding period 
of last year and compare very favourably 
with those recorded for the same period in 
1955. Trading conditions are difficult, but if 
the demand holds and nothing of an excep- 
tional nature crosses our path during the 
second half of the year, then I think you will 
be well satisfied and happy when we meet 
again next year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARLAND. AND 
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WOLFF, LIMITED 


OUTPUT AFFECTED BY LABOUR DISPUTES 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF WORK ON HAND 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON ESSENTIALS FOR MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 


The seventy-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held 
on May 23, 1957, at the registered offices 
of the Company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. 
Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, KBE, DSc, DL, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening 
the meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: 


Before I comment on the Statement of 
Accounts and the Directors’ Report I wish 
to refer briefly to the loss the Company sus- 
tained by the death of Sir John Craig on 
February Ist. Sir John was one of the great 
figures of British industry, and throughout 
the thirty-two years of his membership of 
the Board of this Company we had the 
benefit of his unrivalled knowledge and ex- 
perience derived from a lifetime of service 
in the Steel Industry of which he was an 
acknowledged leader. 


As the Statement of Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have already been in your 
hands for some time, I propose with your 
agreement to take them as read. (Agreed.) 


TRADING RESULTS 


As will be seen from the Group Profit and 
Loss Account, the Net Profit after Taxation 
is very similar to the figure for 1955. It is 
significant, however, that if the balance of 
profit on settlement of contracts completed 
in previous years is omitted from both years, 
the profit attributable to this year’s trading 
shows an improvement. The Directors pro- 
pose to repeat the Dividend of 10 per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock, and to add the sum 
of £530,000 to Reserves and carry forward 
£16,499 on Profit and Loss Account in the 
books of the parent Company. 


It will be seen that the cash resources of 
Harland and Wolff have diminished during 
the year 1956, with corresponding increases 
in the amounts of Debtors and Work-in- 
Progress which have risen by more than 
£3,000,000 as compared with the previous 
year. This position is attributable in no 
small measure to the adverse effects of the 
many labour disputes during the year, par- 
ticularly during the autumn, which seriously 
interrupted our construction programme and 
resulted in delay to a number of vessels due 


to be launched or delivered before the end 
of 1956. 


The proposed appropriations from profits 
are in continuation of our financial policy of 
maintaining necessary reserves to finance the 
purchase of new plant and machinery and 
a'lso in times of rising costs of both labour 
and materials, as at present, to supplement 
the working Capital required for a very exten- 
sive Shipbuilding and Engineering pro- 
gramme, 

The tonnage of vessels launched during the 
year, though substantial, fell short of the 
anticipated output, due to the incidence of 


labour disputes to which I have already 
teferred. 


The thirteen merchant vessels delivered 
during 1956 included the passenger steamer 
Reina Del Mar (20,225 tons gross) for The 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, the 





TSS Duke of Lancaster and TSS Duke of 
Argyll for the Heysham/Belfast Service of 
British Railways, and important cargo liners 
and oil tankers for British and Norwegian 
owners. Naval vessels completed comprised 
the Anti-Submarine Frigate Torquay and 
two coastal minesweepers for Her Majesty’s 
Navy, while the Light Fleet Carrier Bona- 
venture for the Royal Canadian Navy was 
commissioned in January of this year. 


NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO ORDER BOOK 


I am pleased to be able to report some 
notable additions to our order book, reference’ 
to some of which has already been made in 
the Press. During the last twelve months we 
have contracted to build three 20,000 tons 
passenger and cargo liners for Royal Mail 
Lines Limited, a 45,000 tons passenger liner 
for Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, a group of five cargo liners for 
the British India Steam Navigation Company 
Limited, and a large number of cargo liners, 
tankers and ore carriers not only for British 
and Commonwealth companies but also for 
owners in Norway and the USA. From the 
Admiralty we have received orders for the 
construction of two further frigates and a 
Guided Weapon Destroyer for Her 
Majesty’s Navy; and we have also been 
entrusted with the work of modernisation and 
fitting-out of the Light Fleet Carrier 
Hercules for the Indian Navy. 


This substantial volume of new work, 
added to the varied programme of merchant 
and naval contracts already in hand and on 
order, should ensure a satisfactory utilisation 
of our shipbuilding capacity for some time 
to come. But obviously if our capacity is to 
be used to the full two conditions must 
obtain—steel supplies must be geared to our 
requirements in terms of volume and 
sequence and in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, in common with the industry as a 
whole, we must have a period of stability 
free from wasteful disputes which prevent 
the attainment of maximum production, 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Marine Engineering Division was 
fully employed throughout the year on the 
manufacture of the principal types of main 
propelling and auxiliary machinery for ships 
building in our own shipyards. As in pre- 
vious years, we have built a number of main 
machinery installations for hulls building by 
other shipbuilders. The high reputation 
which we enjoy in this important field of 
activity has been fully maintained, and the 
volume of work in hand and on order is 
satisfactory. 


In the Land Engine Division output con- 
tinued at a high level. The demand for our 
“standard range of Diesel engines, both 
naturally aspirated and turbo-charged, con- 
tinues, and we have secured a number of 
important orders for units for public service 
and industry both at home and abroad. 
Under our arrangement with the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation of Ohio, USA, we 
have also built a large number of compressor 
units for a wide range of industrial purposes. 
Our Scotstoun Works continues to be 
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engaged on important hydro-electric work on 
behalf of the English Electric Company, on 
ordnance work for the Admiralty, and on 
the manufacture of large mechanically- 
operated power presses for the motor car 
industry under our arrangement with Danly 
Machine Specialties, Inc, of Chicago, USA. 


The Electrical Division was well employed 
during the year on the installation of electri- 
cal systems on board both naval and mer- 
chant vessels. The volume of manufacturing 
work carried out was up to expectations. 


The Steel Construction Division was fully 
engaged on a wide range of contracts for the 
supply and erection of steelwork for build- 
ings and civil engineering projects, outstand- 
ing amongst which was the completion of the 
steelwork for the very large factory at Larne 
for the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Limited. 


The Company’s Shiprepairing and Engin- 
eering Works at London, Liverpool and 
Southampton have again maintained a high 
level of activity, and as usual a number of 
important shiprepairing contracts were also 
undertaken at Belfast and Glasgow. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, I wish to extend our thanks 
to all members of our staff both at home and 
abroad for the excellent work they have done 
throughout the year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted ; 

¢ proposed dividend was approved ; the re- 
tiring Directors, namely : Mr J. H. McCuaig, 
Mr C. C. Pounder and Dr Denis Rebbeck 
were re-elected. Messrs Price Waterhouse 
and Company were re-appointed Auditors 
and their remuneration was fixed. 


The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 





E. POLLARD & CO 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
E. Pollard & Company Limited was held 
on May 24th in London 


Mr H. Edward Pollard (chairman and 
managing director) presided, and said: 


Evidence of the expansion and develop- 
ment of your Group is shown by comparing 
the value of the net assets, i.e., £1,805,000, 
with the present Issued Share Capital of 
£668,855. It is in order to bring the issued 
Share Capital more into line with the value 
of the Assets employed that your directors 
are recommending the Capitalisation of 
£400,000 of the General Reserve Account 
and the issuing of one new Ordinary Share 
for every existing Ordinary Share. 


The Group Profits, as a result of a very 
large increase in Turnover, have reached a 
record figure of £390,000—an increase of 
£91,000. 


We are again ‘proposing to pay a Capital, 
Dividend ; this year of £45,390. This Capital 
Dividend will not be subject to Income Tax 
or Surtax. We also propose to pay an Ordi- 
nary Dividend of 15 per cent less tax. 


The satisfactory results were due to an 
all-round increase in business. All sections 
were fully occupied during the year and our 
resources were able to cope with the very 
large extra volume of production in spite of 
the continuing shortage of skilled labour, and 
our delivery promises and schedules were 
well maintained. 


As regards the future given a fair trade 
wind, we have the resources, experience and 
determination necessary for having another 
prosperous year. 


The report was adopted. 
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HALL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


BROADENING SCOPE OF 
ACTIVITIES 


The Second Annual General Meeting of 
Hall Engineering Industries Limited was 
held on May 22nd in London, Mr Ernest N. 
Hall, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 
As was forecast in my statement last June, 
the Group has completed another successful 
year. 


Despite the still continuing spiral of in- 
creased costs and a recession in certain 
sections of the Engineering Industry, profits 
have been maintained, due, in large measure, 
to increased deliveries of the Group’s range 
of products. 


Compared with the 1955 results of 
£873,229, the profits of the year under 
review are slightly lower at £845,009, and, 
after making full provision for Taxation on 
these profits, both in the United Kingdom 
and Overseas, amounting to £482,410, there 
remains a profit of £362,599. 


The expansion of the Group’s activities, 
both territorially and in its diversity of pro- 
ducts, should contribute towards continuing 
success. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Hall and Pickles Limited: In all depart- 
ments at the Sheffield works output increased 
both in weight and value. The Tool factory 
had a record year, as did the Mining Tool 
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Section, which produces Rotary Coal Borers 
and Percussive Rock Drfil Bits. 


Equally, the “Vire Mill, with increased 
facilities, surpassed the previous year’s high 
level of production of Nickel Chromium 
electrical resistance alloys and _ valuable 
Kanthal alloys used in the domestic appli- 
ance industry. 


In Canada a steady increase in sales has 
been achieved in the last year, but the Com- 
pany is not yet on a profit-earning basis. 
The activities of the South African Com- 
pany continue to expand. 


Improved Metal Label Company Limited: 
New extensions and machinery recently in- 
stalled by this Company have resulted in 
further increased profits, and fair progress is 
being made with ventures overseas. 


Composite Forging Limited: The recent 
recession in the motor industry had its effect 
on the order book for die work “during the 
year and adversely affected the results of the 
Company. The Directors are, however, con- 
fident that the products of the Company 
will be in increasing demand, and additional 
new equipment is being installed. 


Harry Heath (General Advertisers) 
Limited: A_ controlling interest in this 
Company, which manufactures all kinds 
of reflector and non-reflector signs, in- 
cluding road signs, was acquired during 
the year. 


The British Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering Company Limited: During the year, 
the supply of raw materials became more 
freely available and, in consequence, the 
output of mesh increased considerably. In 
spite of a shortage of reinforcing bars, the 
output of the Drawing Office increased and 
further Design Offices were opened in the 
Provinces. Abroad, the new Bulawayo plant 
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started up in November last, and the capacity 
of the Johannesburg Works has been ex- 
tended to deal with the additional demand 
from that market. 


The erection of the Vancouver factory is 
almost complete and ready for the 
installation of the machinery, which is 
expected to go into operation towards the 
end of May. 


The factory for drawing wire, which has 
been built at Stafford for BRC Steel Limited, 
in which Company the Lancashire Steel 
Corporation and ourselves have a joint 
interest, is now in production. 


Chatwood-Milner Limited: Considerable 
benefit should accrue to the Group following 
the installation of new plant and equipment 
and a reorganisation programme at the 
Shrewsbury and Speke factories. There is 
a growing order book for this Company’s 
well-known traditional products of security 
and office equipment, and at the same time 
the General Engineering Division continues 
to expand rapidly, large contracts having 
been secured in connection with the atomic 
power stations now being constructed. 


The turnover of the South African Com- 
pany has increased, resulting in a modest 
profit. 


PROSPECTS 


There are indications that in 1957 profit 
margins will be lower due to increasing costs 
and more intensive competition, but I am 
of the opinion that the steps taken to 
broaden and expand the scope of the 
Company’s activities should stand it in 
good stead. 


The report was adopted and the ‘total 
dividend of 10 per cent was approved. 














RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 





SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 





Share Capital— 
Authorised : 
Less held in Reserve 


Issued 


Revenue Reserves— 
For Investments 
For Exploration 
For Retiring Gratuities 
Profit and Loss Account 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each ... 
49,005 Shares of 5s. each ... 


2,150,995 Shares of 5s. each ... 


INVESTMENTS— 


537,749 


FIXED ASSETS— 


CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stores £11,296 ; 
8,284,242 


Deduct: 





8,821,991 


PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 


Quoted Shares Debentures, etc., 
Exchange valuation, 
(Market Value—£9,544,718) 

Unquoted Shares, etc. at Cost or Directors’ valuation 
whichever is the lower 


Government and Public Utility Stocks, at Cost 


Trade Investments at Cost 


Furniture, Plant, Vehicles, Aircraft, etc.............. 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings £71,527, Loans £19,000 


Debtors, Loans and Payments in 

Advance £105,408; Dividends Receivable £307,959; 

Cash Deposits Fixed and on Call £534,795 ; Cash 
at Bankers and in Hand £112,292 

LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS — 

Creditors £161, reholders— 

£360,438 ; Subsidiary Se eg pe Account 

£735 ; Provision for Claims im respect of 

Di vidends £46,008 


at Cost or Stock 
whichever is the lower 
7,415,736 


654,715 
8,070,451 
. 8,105,535 
1,186 
39'452 
82.622 


90,527 


1,071,750 


;. Sha Dividends 





EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 











£ 
631,296 
414,619 
1,045,915 


Deduct: 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


Dividends—Nos. 106 of 2s. 9d. and 107 of 3s. Od. per share 
on. OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 31st December, 
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ALBRIGHT 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


& WILSON | 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


CHANGES IN THE GROUP 


MR KENNETH H. WILSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Sixty-Fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Albright & Wilson Limited was held 
on May 23rd at Oldbury, near Bir- 
mingham. 

The Chairman, Mr Kenneth H. Wilson, 
OBE, JP, presided. The following is an 
extract from his statement. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


In 1956 the trading profit of the Group 
rose by more than one-third to £4,416,000, 
compared with £3,200,000 in 1955. A large 
part of this increase is attributable to the 
inclusion of the profits of Marchon Products 
Limited and its subsidiaries for a full year, 
against less than two weeks in 1955. If 
this factor is discounted by adding to 
the 1955 published Group total the profits 
of these companies prior to their acquisition, 
the increase in Group trading profit in 1956 
appears as £652,000. 


Whilst all companies in the Group suc- 
ceeded in expanding their sales the pressure 
of rising costs prevented several of them 
from earning corresponding increases in 
profits ; indeed, for this reason the trading 
profit of the parent company fell slightly. 
On the other hand, the 1956 results of 
Midland Silicones Limited showed a marked 
improvement following the elimination of 
initial manufacturing difficulties, and 
Marchon Products Limited, together with its 
subsidiary, Solway Chemicals Limited, 
showed considerable increases in sales and 
profits. 


The total tax charge of £1,362,000 is 
£342,000 higher than in 1955. After allow- 
ing for this the net profit attributable to the 
stockholders of Albright and Wilson Limited 
was £1,203,000, or £344,000 more than in 
1955. As forecast at the time of the rights 
issue of November, 1955, the accounts show 
a total ordinary dividend of 18 per cent in 
respect of 1956, made up of a first interim 
of 5 per cent paid in September and a second 
interim of 13 per cent payable on May 8th, 
ae Fy is proposed should be confirmed 
as final. 


In 1956 total capital expenditure by the 
Group amounted to more than £2,500,000, 
of which about half was devoted to expansion 
in Canada. 


UNITED KINGDOM COMPANIES 


The parent company during 1956 experi- 
enced heavy increases in manufacturing costs. 
Most remarkably the freight on phosphate 
rock, under the stress of increased shipments 
of coal across the Atlantic, and the Suez 
Crisis, reached a new peak towards the end 
of the year, Faced with these and other 
increased charges we paid partigular attention 
during the year to improving our operating 
efficiencies, and I am pleased to report that 
Significant economies in the use of power and 
faw materials have resulted. 


Marchon Products and So!way Chemicals 
had a good year. 1956 was the first full year 
of operation for Solway, which produces sul- 





phuric acid and cement from anhydrite. I 
am glad to report that their plant has operated 
satisfactorily, and that the first full year’s 
production of sulphuric acid and cement was 
at 90 per cent of rated capacity. Marchon 
have increased their sales to the detergent and 
cosmetic industries, and are continuing to 
expand production facilities, 


There was a marked improvement during 
1956 in the trading results for Midland Sili- 
cones Limited, despite increasingly severe 
competition from both home and foreign 
sources. Capacity in this country is still sub- 
stantially greater than demand, but the 
market continues to develop at a satisfactory 
rate, and we are maintaining our position as 
the leading United Kingdom suppliers. The 
forecast for 1957 is that the volume of sales 
will grow, and results so far have confirmed 
this expectation. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


The most important development in our 
Overseas interests in the year under review 
was the amalgamation of Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical. Company with Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company, a large and progressive 
concern with five factories in the United 
States. Hooker acquired the entire share 
capital of our subsidiary and Albright & 
Wilson obtained common stock in Hooker 
worth £5,490,000. Despite keen regret at 
parting company with our oldest subsidiary 
we are confident that the change will prove 
to be in the best interests of the Group. We 
had been conscious for some time of our 
vulnerability in markets dominated by much 
larger concerns and of increasing difficulty in 
generating in the United States new funds 
commensurate with the opportunities for 
expansion. Plans for heavy capital invest- 
ment in the United Kingdom and in Canada 
emphasised the need for some concentration 
of resources. 


Electric Reduction Company of Canada 
Limited had a busy year. Sales of all major 
products increased and profit was also higher. 
At Buckingham, our original works in 
Canada, phosphorus output was reduced in 
accordance with the plan to transfer produc- 
tion to our new plant at Varennes. At the 
same time the ouput of the other processes at 
Buckingham was increased and, in particular, 
the production of sodium chlorate. The 


construction of the factory at Vancouver — 


was the main object of our capital 
expenditure and. technical effort in Canada 
during 1956, and production began as 
planned, in the first quarter of this year. 


Sales and profits of our Australian com- 
pany showed a satisfactory increase for 
the year, despite very heavy additions to 
costs, and the re-imposition of import 
restrictions. 


ORGANISATION 


In order to improve flexibility and control 
in the management of Group affairs the Board 
has decided to reorganise the structure of the 
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group of companies under its control. At 
present, Albright & Wilson carries on manu- 
facturing activities and also acts as the Group 
holding company. It has now been decided 
to transfer the manufacturing assets and 
activities to a wholly owned subsidiary, 
leaving Albright & Wilson to concentrate 
entirely on Group affairs. The necessary 
steps to implement this decision are 
being taken. 


PROSPECT FOR 1957 


The forecast for 1957 is that Group sales 
will continue to expand, and that given 
reasonably stable economic conditions the 
profit from our manufacturing activitics will 
also rise. On the other hand, Group profit as 
a whole is expected to show little change, 
since only the distributed profit on our invest- 
ment in Hooker will be shown, instead of 
the whole profit of Oldbury Electro-Chemica] 
Company hitherto included. We plan 
to spend in 1957 about £3 million on 
projects due for completion during the 
next two or three years, in the belief that it 
is only by sustaining our rate of expansion 
that we shall maintain our position in an 
industry notable for its achievements 
since the war and for its promise of future 
growth. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the retiring directors, Mr W. B. Albright, Mr 
R. E. Threlfall, and Mr J. C. Wilson, were 
re-elected. 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting 
which followed a Special Resolution was 
passed, altering the Company’s Memorandum 
of Association so as to empower the company 
to enter into guarantees in order to facilitate 
the financing of subsidiary companies in the 
Group. 


GENERAL LIGHTERAGE 
(HOLDINGS) 


(Transport and Storage) 





The annual general meeting of General 
Lighterage (Holdings) Limited was held on 
May 24th in London. The chairman, Mr 
P. S. Henman, in his statement, said that the 
year had been one of ceaseless activity, with 
expanding revenue, increasing costs and often, 
finer profit margins, but despite the Middle 
East situation the Group had emerged with 
trading profits which exceeded those of the 
preceding year. 


Profit Summary 


1955 1956 
£ £ 
1,603,802 Capital employed .... 2,008,686 
2,001,343 Gross receipts....... 2,378,203 

374,297 Group profit ........ 420,909 
109,077 Depreciation ........ 132 523 
134,336 Taxation............ 146,945 
130,884 Net profit........... 141,441 

14,016 Preference dividend .. 14,016 
44,248 (Eq. 10 5-14th®%) Ord. 

dividend* (11%)... 50,200 
72,620 Retained profit ...... 77,225 


* Plus a 14 per cent, tax free, distribution 
of capital profits in respect of 1956. 


A steady expansion in facilities had taken 
place, with the introduction of bulk haulage 
vehicles, the acquisition of two barge fleets, 
and the opening of three new warehouses. 
The Group had made a promising beginning 
of the new trading year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a special resolution was passed that the name 
of the company be changed to Transport 
Development Group Limited. 
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“ SHELL” TRANSPORT & 
TRADING CO., LTD. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of The 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
Limited, was held on May 29th in London. 


’ The Right Honourable Lord Godber, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


I mentioned in my Statement that supplies 
of oil to Europe had been materially better 
than could have been reasonably forecast in 
the emergency caused by the closure of the 
Suez Canal. Since then, the position has 
further improved and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all outstanding restrictions on con- 
sumption in European countries have now 
been rescinded. As far as this country is 
concerned, petrol rationing has happily ended. 


WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


For us, the Suez crisis has demonstrated 
in a very practical manner the strength and 
resilience derived from the wide spread of 
our operations. So far as crude oil is con- 
cerned, the major areas of production in the 
world are few in number. In fact, the USA, 
the Middle East and Venezuela together 
accounted for almost 90 per cent of the free 
world’s production in 1956. Our Group is 
well represented in each of these areas. More- 
over, quite substantial quantities were also 
derived from the Far East and from such 
widely separated countries as Canada, Colom- 
bia, Trinidad, as well as the Netherlands and 
a few other countries. The Group is indeed 
second to none in the diversity of its crude 
oil sources. 


From these sources Group companies carry 
their oil supplies for manufacture and sale in 
almost every country of the free world, and 
the Group’s earnings are divided, broadly 
speaking, in equal proportions between the 
Western and Eastern Hemispheres. 


Just as the flexibility of the industry en- 
abled supplies to Europe during the past few 
months to be better than expected, so the 
flexibility afforded by the Group’s world 
wide resources enabled us to make a major 
contribution to that achievement. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


I am glad to say that as a consequence of 
all this our financial results for the first 
quarter of 1957 have continued the upward 
trend of recent years. 


Net income for the three months ended 
March 31, 1957, amounted to £51.7 million 
after deduction of estimated taxation for the 
period ; this compares with a figure of £40.7 
million for the same period of 1956. 


The enhanced income is attributable partly 
to higher earnings by Shell Oil Company in 
the United States and to a material increase 
in output in Venezuela, where production of 
crude oil available to the Group averaged 
some 960,000 barrels a day in the first quarter 
of 1957, compared with some 750,000 barrels 
a day in the corresponding period last year. 


I also referred in my Statement to the 
study which was being made by members 
of the international oil industry of the best 
ways and means of transporting increasing 
quantities of Middle East oil by pipeline. 
Meanwhile a continuing group has been set 
up which will give the necessary detailed 
study to the many intricate problems in- 
volved. These will be pursued with as 
much speed as possible so that the project, 
as ultimately defined, can be discussed with 
the appropriate governments. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ASIATIC 
RUBBER 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
London Asiatic Rubber and Produce Com- 
pany Limited will be held on June 17th in 
London. 


The following is an abstract of the address 
of the Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


The output of 13,657,800 lb compared 
with 13,189,830 Ib for 1955 and 12,238,539 lb 
for 1954. We may look to see the upward 
trend continue as more of our postwar 
pedigree areas come into bearing (output 
in 1957 should approximate 15 million Ib). 
The profit before taxation was £630,433. 
Taxation (other than export duty) absorbed 
47.69 per cent of this, £300,662, leaving us 
with £329,771. We transfer £131,047 to 
Replacement Reserve and £25,000 to Capital 
General Reserve and then recommend the 
payment of a 174 per cent final dividend, 
making 22} per cent in all for the year. 


You were advised by circular dated April 
26th last of the offer the Board had made for 
the issued capital of Bukit Kajang Rubber 
Estates Limited. We received acceptances 
from the holders of over 96 per cent of the 
capital and we are taking steps under the 
relevant provisions of the Companies Acts 
to acquire the remainder. In addition to that 
Company’s three properties comprising in 
all 4,647 acres, we acquire control of surplus 
liquid assets which represent over 10s. per 
Bukit Kajang share. 


Since 1948 we have replanted, or new 
planted, 900 acres a year on average. The 
tempo has been accelerating as security con- 
ditions improved: in 1955, 1,571, and 1956, 
2,130 acres. 





BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
British Ropes Limited was held on May 29th 
in London. 


Mr Herbert Smith (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The accounts 
again disclose a satisfactory year’s trading. 
The group profits for the year, before charg- 
ing depreciation and auditors’ remuneration 
at £2,676,000 compared wth £2,321,000 for 
the prevous year and the increase of £355,000 
reflects the continuing progress made by your 
company. The heavy burden of taxation 
has this year absorbed an even higher pro- 
portion of the profits. Your directors have 
transferred £450,000 to General Reserves 
and have decided to recommend a final divi- 
dend of 13 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
making a total of 17 per cent for the year, 
compared with 16 per cent for the previous 
year. 


Our export business, which now amounts 
to something like 20 per cent of our total 
trade, has increased during the year under 
review. 


So far as our Home Trade in wire rope 
is concerned there has been a steady increase 
in sales totals, both as to tonnage and value, 
though Government Departments bought on 
a reduced scale. Demand from the Fishing 
and Shipping Trades has improved some- 
what, and General Engineering provides a 
fairly constant market for ropes. 

As regards the Wire Section of your com- 
pany, this has shown a very definite improve- 
ment in sales tonnage, and has particularly 
expanded in the Export Market. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. HANNING 
PHILIPPS ON ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
SURMOUNTED 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited was held on May 30th 
in London, The Honourable R. Hanning 
Philipps, MBE (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


A year ago I predicted that we should have 
a struggle to maintain our Schweppes Home 
profits at the 1955 level. This prediction 
assumed at least an ordinary summer and no 
exceptional change in the upward curve of 
rising costs. In the event we had no summer 
at all, in fact it was the worst for 50 years 
and in the autumn our distributon costs were 
increased by the introduction of petrol 
rationing and the higher price of fuel. 
Despite these unexpected troubles we have 
held our Schweppes Home net profit before 
taxation at £1,114,340, compared with 
£1,109,604 in 1955. This, I think, is a re- 
markable achievement and _ reflects the 
resiliency of our business. In fact, the Home 
sales of Schweppes products fell heavily in 
the key months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, yet they finished the year 7.7 per 
cent above the total for the year 1955. And 
these satisfactory results were achieved once 
again without any increases in our prices 
during the year. 


In 1957, with the exception of a modest 
adjustment in the price of our syphon Soda 
Water we are continuing to hold the prices 
of = ac minerals at the level ruling 
in ; 


Your Board recommend a final dividend of 
12} per cent on the increased Ordinary capital 
now amounting to a total of £2,267,000. 


This payment with the interim payment 
of 5 per cent costs £222,021 and is covered 
approximately two and a half times by the 
year’s profit after paying the large sum in 
taxation of £561,633. 


CONSCLIDATED PROFITS 


The Schweppes Consolidated profits which 
cover the overseas as well as the home opera- 
tions do not compare as favourably with the 
1955 figure as do the Home profits, The 
consolidated met profit before taxation 
amounted to £1,211,116 compared with 
£1,371,675 in 1955. This less favourable 
situation for the organisation as a whole is 
mainly attributable to two of our home sub- 
sidiaries, Kia-Ora Limited and Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling Company (London), and our Ameri- 
can subsidiary. Sales of both the Kia-Ora 
products and Pepsi-Cola are much more 
sensitive to changes in the weather and they 
both suffered very severely from the bad 
summer. 


HOME DEVELOPMENT 


During 1956 we doubled the Kia-Ora 
Suncrush plant at our Aintree factory and 
completed the extra fruit juice bottling lines 
at Manchestereand Colwall. 


The new Brislington factory near Bristol, 
put in hand in 1955, is now completed and 
will shortly be in production. We have 
recently purchased Stock Depots at Llan- 
dudno and Aberdeen which will be in 
full operation this coming summer; and 
we are planning to open three further 
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depots at Carmarthen, Middlesbrough and 
Romford. 


PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 
(LONDON) 


In 1957 the first three months’ sales have 
shown substantial increases and there is some 
evidence that the long and costly merchan- 
dising effort we have put behind this pro- 
duct is now beginning to bear fruit. We 
opened up the Bristol area at the beginning 
of April and are taking over the existing 
Newcastle on Tyne bottling plant. 


OVERSEAS FRANCHISES 


USA.—We suffered an important setback 
in 1956, when the Bottler handling New 
York, which is our most important market, 
met with a prolonged “ strike” at the height 
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of our selling season in June and July. As 
a result we not only disappointed our cus- 
tomers but failed to benefit from our con- 
tinued heavy charges for advertising our 
Tonic Water. This very serious blow pre- 
vented the realisation of the hope I expressed 
in my 1954 review that, in the USA, we 
should break even in 1956. 


However, the sales of Schweppes (USA) 
Limited for the first three months of this 
year show substantial increases over last 
year, and suggest that the current year will 
be very much better. 


Canada.—Sales in Canada continue to ex- 
pand and it seems reasonable to expect that 
the Canadian Company will shortly be 
making trading profits. 


Of the two other Franchises operated in 
conjunction with the Pepsi-Cola Corporation, 
the Venezuelan operation is progressing well, 
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but in Mexico we are so far disappointed 
with the sales. 

Outside the Americas our Franchises are 
progressing with varying degrees of success, 
but I would especially mention Belgium and 
France, Malta and Hong Kong, in all of 
which countries we have increased sales sub- 
stantially to the benefit both of the local 
Franchise Bottler and ourselves. 


During the year arrangements were made 
for a Franchise in Italy and this is now 
in operation from Milan. In Portugal tech- 
nical difficulties arising from local laws have 
delayed the opening of our Franchise, but 
we expect it to be working shortly. 

I am glad to report that upto the time 
of Easter this year Home sales of our 
Schweppes products have increased by 15 
per cent over 1956. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











THE KLABANG RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR JOHN D. BARLOW’S SPEECH 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of The Klabang Rubber Company 
Limited, was held on May 28th at Plantation 
House, London. 

Sir John D. Barlow, Bart, MP, the Chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: The 
profit for 1956 was £20,236 compared with 
£29,843 last year. United Kingdom and 
Malayan Taxation requires £7,900. The 
transfer to Replanting Reserve is £6,500. An 
Interim Dividend of 1s. per share (5 per cent) 
less Income Tax was paid on May 14, 1957, 
and required £5,750. No further dividend is 
proposed in respect of 1956. The carry 
forward is £14,151, slightly more than the 
previous year. 

A Special Capital Distribution of 1s. per 
share was paid at the same time as the divi- 
dend of ls. per share. This Capital Distri- 
bution is exempt from Income Tax and was 
paid from the Capital Realisation Surplus 
Account which has been reduced to £12,473. 

The output of rubber was 777,000 Ib, 
slightly more than the previous year. 


REPLANTING 


During the year 150 acres were replanted. 
Since 1948 we have replanted 1,378 acres. 
With the areas planted just before the war, 
over 50 per cent of the planted area on the 
estates is under high yielding material. It 
is disappointing that the 1948 and 1949 re- 
plantings on Klabang Estate are not in bear- 
ing yet, but it seems to be a common failing 
of replanted rubber in the district. When 
the replants come into bearing, we can expect 
good crops, judging by present yields of 
budded rubber on our estates and we should 
soon be harvesting annual crops of 1 million 
Ib and over. No replanting is to be under- 
taken in 1957 and it is planned to replant a 
small area in 1958. 


COMPANY’S INVESTMENTS 


The Company has invested in Government 
Securities £35,603 which earned an income 
of £1,405 and £20,729 in Produce Company 
Investments, which gave a gross dividend 
of £3,483 or 17 per cent on the original cost 
of the shares. The Produce Company Invest- 
Ments consist of shares in seven Rubber 
Companies which cost £11,820 and in the 
Tea Companies which cost £8,909. 

We are continuing our policy of extending 


the Company’s Investments as opportunity 
Occurs, 


During the last two years there has been 





a change from overproduction of natural 
rubber, to a position where all the natural 
rubber produced is required. This is an 
encouraging development. 


RECORD WORLD PRODUCTION 


World production of natural and synthetic 
rubber in 1956 reached the all time record 
of 3,135,000 tons. Natural rubber accounted 
for 1,925,000 tons and the rest was synthetic. 
Figures for 1957 show that probably 
3,165,000 tons of natural and synthetic will 
be produced ; with production and consump- 
tion of the two types of rubber evenly 
balanced, 

Each year the demand for rubber increases. 
It has been estimated that by 1965 the annual 
consumption of rubber will be approximately 
4 million tons. Probably 2 million tons will 
be natural rubber and the other half of the 
world’s production will be synthetic rubber. 
By giving close attention to methods of 
reducing our costs of production and by con- 
tinuing research into the uses of natural 
rubber, we will ensure that our product 
remains competitive with the man made syn- 
thetic rubbers. 


BUDGET TAX RELIEF 


The recent budget announcement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer giving relief 
from UK tax to companies, which operate 
abroad, is a most welcome tax concession. I 
have been urging the British Government to 
adopt this tax procedure for several years. 

Until the provisions of the Finance Bill 
now before Parliament have become law, it 
is difficult to determine exactly what saving 
of tax, if any, can be expected by this Com- 
pany. It must be appreciated that under 
existing laws the cost of replanting and 


upkeep of immature areas are allowed 
as an expense for tax and consequently 
with a large replanting programme on 


hand, the Company’s tax liability is relatively 
small. 


MALAYA’S INDEPENDENCE 


On August 31, 1957, Malaya will be 
granted Independence. This will be an im- 
portant milestone in the history of the 
country. With half its people under 21 years 
old and with four-fifths of the country, which 
is the same size as England, still under 
jungle, Malaya has great scope for develop- 
ment. The prices of rubber and tin—the two 
main products of the country—are high and 
Malaya is now the most prosperous country 
in SE Asia. We all wish Tungku Abdul 
Rahman every success in leading his country 
as = independent nation in the Common- 
wealth. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


— 





VAB PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Vab Products Limited was held on May 23 
in London. 


Mr Ivor Lloyd, AMIAE, FCS, MInstBE 
(the chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 


The Accounts disclose that the Profits of 
the Group, before providing for Taxation, 
amounted to £35,904 for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, compared with £45,583 
for the previous year. After providing for 
Taxation, the available profits for 1956 
were £18,692, against £17,783 for the 
year 1955, 


The incidence of Taxation still continues 
to be a drain on the resources of your Com- 
pany. From the profit earned, about 50 per 
cent is due to be paid in Taxes, and we still 
have Purchase Tax on a number of our 
manufactured products, which is bound to 
react on sales. 


The Group Profits carried forward at 
December 31, 1956, increased to £35,314, 
against £32,577 brought forward from last 
year, and the Capital Reserves have increased 
from £83,749 to £91,470. I think you will 
regard this as a satisfactory achievement, 
since conditions remained difficult throughout 
most of the year. In spite of very fierce 
competition which your principal subsidiary 
Companies experienced, output and turnover 
were increased, and this has to some extent 
offset the lower Net Profits of your other 
subsidiary Companies which were affected by 
the fluctuating conditions in the metal 
market, in spite of which the Company’s 
products were sold at stabilised selling 
prices. 


The turnover Continues to increase during 
the first four months of 1957, and if this is 
maintained the results for the current year 
should be pleasing to you. ; 


We are now actively developing new lines 
which I have every reason to believe will 
contribute to the expansion of your Com- 
pany. The results of these may not be 
reflected during the current year, but I 
look forward to the future with every 
confidence. 


Your Directors are pleased to recommend 
a Final Dividend of 74 per cent, less Income 
Tax, for the year, which, with the Interim 
of 24 per cent already paid, makes a total 
of 10 per cent for the year 1956. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


LORD RATHCAVAN ON YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Lisbon 
Electric Tramways, Limited, will be held 
on June 26th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable the Lord Rathcavan: 


The total number of fare-paying passengers 
carried « on our t vehicles continued to increase, 
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despite the fact that tram passengers declined 
very slightly. In 1956 passengers carried 
totalled 363,728,000 as compared with 
357,410,745 in 1955, an increase of 6,317,255, 
or 1.76 per cent, whilst the mileage run by 
our vehicles (comprising both trams and 
buses) at 29,821,712 compared with 
28,843,992 in 1955 shows an increase of 
977,720, or 3.39 per cent. 


Once again, although revenue has _in- 
creased, expenses have also risen appreciably. 
The major part is accounted for by an in- 
crease in wages. The higher wages which 
we shall be paying in 1957 are bound to 
affect our net revenue adversely and may 
mean that we shall not have available suffi- 








APPOINTMENTS 


RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
require a number of Station Officer Trainees to com- 
mence duty in September 1957. Training, which will be 
for a period of up to three years during which salary 
will range from £550 to £675 per annum, will cover 
specialised work, such as passenger and cargo handling 
and operational flight watch, and also some aspects of 
general management. Applicants must be under 25 years 
of age, have finished National Service, and be prepared 
to serve mainly overseas. The minimum educational 
qualification is General Certificate of Education at 
Advanced Level and, in addition, the Corporation will 
look for the personal qualities essential to _ overseas 
representation and ultimate management.—Applications, 
giving full personal particulars, — be submitted to 
Staff Manager, Ground Services, B.O.A.C. Headquarters, 
London Airport. 
M. TREASURY: The Civil Service 
e invite ee for at Jeast 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANT. The 
initially for five years (or less by arrangemen 


Commissioners 
two posts of 
appointments are 


nt). 
a at least 21 and preferably under 30 on July 1, 


Candidates must have at least a Second-class Honours 
degree in Economics or a related subject. Applications 
will be considered from those taking their degrees this 


£605-£1.055 
ay being improved 


(according to age and experience): 
£605-£980 (women). Women’s p 
to reach equality with men’s by 1961. 

F. applies. 

Particulars and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 4715/57/7. Cae application forms 
should be returned by June 19, 1957. 

SSISTANT TO COMMERCIAL MANAGER ae 
DEPARTMENT WANTED. SOME KNOWLEDGE 
OF GERMAN ESSENTIAL. GOOD PROSPECTS FOR 
YOUNG MAN WITH DRIVE AND INITIATIVE.— 
BOX 700. 
OMAN GRADUATE wanted to edit Works Maga- 
zine and to assist in running Works Library. West 
London district. Experience of office routine desirable.— 
Please apply, giving age, education and relevant experi- 
ence, to Box 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


The Readership in Commonwealth Government will 
fall vacant on June 30, 1957. The electors invite 
applications, in eight copies, naming three referees, but 
without testimonials, to be _ received by the Registrar 
——. whom further particulars may be obtained) by 
July 4, 1957. The present stipend (wnder review) is on the 
scale £1,400 to £1,650. The reader will be required to 
lecture or give instruction on Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in two at least of the three University terms, and 
to join the F.S.S.U. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND _ RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first instance, and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400 per = annum. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved University.— 
Applications should be sent not later than July 1, 1957, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The 
Salary scale is at present under review, and is expected 
to be £700 to £850 per annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should 
be sent not later than June 22, 1957, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further Par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


~ THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
to teach Economig History, mainly mediaeval and early 
modern, to begin duties on October 1, 1957 A new 
salary scale is to be introduced and is expected to be 
£700 x £50 to £850, with F.S.S.U. provision and family 
allowance.—Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar to whom applications (four copies), including the 
names and addresses of three referees, should be sent by 
June 26, 1957 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 


Applications are ted a a sition of LECTUR 
IN ECONOMIC HISTO “is _— 

The appointee will be _ ao to commence duty not 
later than Mareh 1, 1958. Preference will be given to 
candidates having a particular in Australian 
economic _ history 

The salary wail be £A1,300 to £AI,800 per annum 
according to qualifications, with annual increments of £50. 

uperannuation is similar to F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, Bok 

The closing date for the receipt of 
Australia and London, is July 15, 1957. 











interest 


applications, in 


OME OFFICE: RESEARCH OFFICER. The Civil 

Service Comnsissioners invite applications for at least 
One post in London for period of three to five years. 
Appointments may be renewed. 

Duties comprise research on Home Office and Prison 
Commission subjects, particularly on causes of delinquency 
and treatment of offenders. 

1957, but candi- 


Age normally at least 30 on April 1. ; 
that age may be considered exceptionally. 





dates under 
Candidates must have had sound practical experience in 
Organisation of social or psychological research or research 
in analogous field. They must have a University degree, 
preferably but not necessarily including law, sociology, 
psychology or statistics, or an appropriate ‘professional 
qualification. Some_ knowledge of modern _ statistical 
theory and methods desirable. 

Salary (men) £1,375 to £1,950 Gower if appointed under 
the age of 30). Exceptionally Starting pay above minimum. 

omen’s pay somewhat lower but being improved to 
reach equality with men’s in a. 

F.S . applies. 

Further particulars and apeicetion form from Secretary. 
Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1i, quoting No. 4716/57/7. 

Application forms should be returned by June 18, 1957. 


TATISTICIAN is required by Tube Investments, Ltd., 

for its operational research team. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a_ fully qualified mathematical 
Statistician to take part in interesting work that will 
broaden his experience and offer wider opportunities for 
advancement. An attractive salary is offered. Contri- 
butory Pension Scheme.—Full details to Personnel 
Manager, T.I. (Group Services) Ltd.. Rocky Lane. 
Aston, Birmingham, 6. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


SENIOR ASSISTANTS AND 
GRADUATE TRAINEES 

A Bn Organisation which is expanding its 
oO. nd M. work for the improvement of 
adudanpaeeiben services, requires two senior assis- 
tants (aged 28 to 33) with at least four years’ 
experience in, _ field, and four graduate trainees 
(aged 21 to 

First-class Sppormanitios for promotion to senior 
executive positions in O. and M. or in other 
management spheres are in prospect for men of 
the right calibre. 

Training will be given in O. and M. techni 
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cient to cover the usual ordinary dividend. 
If this should happen, we rely upon the 
Authorities in Portugal to help us towards 
a solution which will resolve our difficulties 
and enable us to do justice. to the share- 
holders and to finance and to maintain the 
high degree of service which we now extend 
to the expanding City of Lisbon. 


The year’s operations show a profit of 
£75,283. This profit, together with the 
balance of £72,738 brought forward, gives a 
total of £148,021. 


The Preference Dividend and Ordinary 
Dividend of 63 per cent net for the year 
absorb £76,499, leaving to. carry forward a 
balance Of £71522. 





INFORMATION OFFICER CLASS IN 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
pensionable appointments as Principal Information Officer 
(about six), Senior Information Officer (about 20), Infor- 
mation Officer (about 47) and Assistant Information 
Officer (about 25) in = Government Departments. 
Vacancies mainly in London 

All the posts call for a " good standard of general 
education, a lively interest in current affairs, and a wide 
general knowledge. For posts in the basic and_ higher 
grades a good publicity sense and organising ability are 
essential. Some knowledge of Government organisation 
will be an advantage. In addition candidates are required 
to have experience, varying in degree according to the 
grading of the post, in one or more of the following 
fields: general publicity work, journalism and book and 
picture editing, exhibitions, documentary films, social 
research, preparation of reference material, illustration 
research, advertising, art and design, tours. 

Salary scales (in London): 

Principal Information Officer—£1,635 to £1,845 (men); 
£1,508 to £1,722 (women). — information Officer— 
£1,285 to £1.530 (men); £1,1 to £1,408 (women). 
Information Officer—£1,055_ to E1235 (men); £967 to 
£1,129 (women). Assistant Information Officer—Salary on 
entry ranges from £365 at age 18 to £625 (men) or £605 
(women) at age 25, thence rising to £1,000 (men) or 
£910 (women). 

Salaries outside London somewhat less. Starting pay 
above minimum in certain cases. Women’s pay where 
lower than men’s being improved to reach equality with 
men’s by 1961. Five-day week generally, Prospects of 
promotion. 

Particulars and application forms from Secretary, = 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
quoting No. 76/57/9; completed application forms Bade 
be returned by June 6, 19: 7. 


CONOMICS AND MARKET RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT in large steel company requires a_ senior 
research assistant. This is a responsible post requiring 
initiative and the work is interesting and varied. It 
involves both desk research and the collecting of informa- 
tion by interview. Good prospects for advancement within 
the Company for a man of the right calibre. Applicants 
should have an appropriate university degree some 
experience in this type of work and a knowledge of 











and in the application of electronic computers for 
business purposes. Training will be individually 
designed for the development of each man 
Candidates should preferably have knowledge of 
mathematics up to G.C.E. “A” leve 

Commencing salaries: Senior Assistants, £1,000 
to £1,250; Graduate Trainees. £550 to £700 
(according to ability). 

Industrial estab 


lied statistics. Age preferably not over 30.—Applications 
to Central Staffing Department, Richard Thomas 
Baldwins Limited, 47 Park Street, London, W.1. 
LIFE OFFICE requires at its Head Office in London 
an ACTUARIAL STUDENT who has_salready 
passed several sections of Part I or Part II of the 
Institute or Faculty examinations. Our own staff have 
been notified of this advertisement.—Apply Box 705. 





Place of employment : ts 
London as ann 


in the provinces or 
Apply in strictest confidence to Box 709. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Appointments Officer. The person appointed will be chiefly 
concerned with students and graduates in Arts and cognate 
subjects. Possession of a degree and experience of work 
in a field in which Arts graduates are commonly employed 
are both essential. Starting salary will be within the 
range for University Lecturers (initially £900 to £1,350) 
together with membership of -—Further particulars 
of the post may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University at 46 North Bailey, Durham. with whom twelve 
copies of applications should be lodged not later than 
Saturday, June 15, 1957. (Candidates outside the British 
Isles may submit one copy only.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


NORTH HERTS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: F. W. Kellaway, B.Sc., Dip.Ed. 

Applications are invited for the post of Head "of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Grade II, vacant through the 
promotion of the present holder to a Principalship. 

Salary according to Burnham Scale £1,400 to £1,600. 
Duties to be taken up as soon as possible and not 
later than January 1, 1958. 

Further particulars may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to The Principal, 
North Herts Technical College, Letchworth, to whom 
applications should be sent by June 15, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited for appointment to research 
staff of Institute of Social and Economic Research from 
persons with good honours degree in economics and 
interest in economic analysis. Investigations may be 
made in any part of the British Caribbean territories. 
Appointment will be in one of the following grades 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Junior Research Fellow £750 x £50—£850 p.a. 

Research Fellow £900 x £50—£1.200 x £50—£1 =e p.a. 

Senior Research Fellow £1,300 x £50—£1,900 p 

Child allowance. F.S.S.U. Unfurnished accommoda- 
tion at rental of 5 per cent basic salary or allowance 
in licu. Duties to be assumed as early as possible. 
Appointment for 3 years in first instance. Passages for 
appointee and family (maximum 5 passages). 

Applications (6 copies) detailing qualifications and 
experience and naming 3 referees by June 29. 1957, to 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 292 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Applications are invited for appointment as RESEARCH 
ELLOW E DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
a person whose main interests lie within the field of 
Political and Social Theory, but this is not decisive and 
the University will be glad to receive applications from 
philosophers who desire to carry on research in other 
branches of philosophy. Applicants are expected to have 
had experience in postgraduate work. 

Salaries of Research Fellows are at present within the 
range of £A1,224 to £1,824, but the Council of the 
University is at present reviewing all University salaries. 
The appointment will be for three years, with a possible 
extension to the maximum of five years. Reasonable 
removal expenses will be paid, and. superannuation on 
the F.S.S.U. pattern is provided. 

Further details should be obtained from_the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, ft I 

Applications 
July 1, 1957 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


SHAKESPEARE STREET, NOTTINGHAM 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES, with Work Study 
experience. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale 
as follows: £1,200 rising by annual increments of £30 to 
£1,350 per annum. 

The policy of the College is to encourage staff and 
Students to undertake research work, an appreciable 
amount being in progress at the present time. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Principal. eee forms should be 
returned not later w than _June us > 1957. 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA | 


Applications are invited for Research Fellowship in 
Economics, tenable for one year in first instance, for 
research into some aspect of Ghana economy. Salary ia 
range £950 to £1,600 p.a. Outfit allowance £30. Family 
allowance £100 p.a. ber child (maximum £500 p.a.). 
F.S.S.U. wife and maximum 
of five children. Part-furnished accommodation at rent 
not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (six copies), maming three 

Inter- ‘st 


close. in Australia and London on 








referees, by June 28, 1957, to Secretary, 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Wobura 
Square, London, W.C.1. from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF UGANDA 


Male Labour Officer, between 30 and 35, 
to contro] conditions of employment, 
tion work, 
industrial relations machinery. 
able, 


perience of administration and organisation, preferably 
with persons in employment, essential. Post permanent 


and pensionable. Salary scale £879 to £1,617. 
allowance. Quarters at low_ rental. 
of service 30-36 months. 


Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
BCD.132/9/04. i 
June 21, 1957. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


VENESTA LIMITED require a _ Production 
Manager for their Aluminium Foil Factory in 
East London. Applicants should be between 30 
and 40 years of age, be Associate Members of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers or hold an 
equivalent qualification. Previous experience as 
e Production Manager in a batch production 
factory is essential. Experience of the flexible 
packaging industry is desirable. The starting 
salary will be about £1,200 a year but a higher 
figure will be considered for an exceptionally well- 
qualified candidate.—Applications, which should 
state age and include full details of qualifications 
and experience, should be addressed to the 
Personnel Manager, Venesta_ Limited, North 
Woolwich Road, Silvertown, E.16. 


INVESTMENT SUPERVISION IN 
CANADA 


Leading Canadian trust company has attractive positions 
for men (aged 30-45) with experience in the supervision 
of investment portfolios and capable of analysing financial 
statements and industrial trends. 

Persons interested are invited to submit detailed 
accounts of their background and experience, giving names 
of two references and accompanied by two photographs 
to: 


London, S.W.1, 








Messrs. Thomson, Dickson and Shaw W.5S., 
1 Thistle Court, 
Edinburgh Scotland 
Arrangements will be made to 


“interview 
applicants in the. latter part of June. 


selected 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the 
appointment of a 


MARKETING MANAGER 


for the agricultural division of a company with 
a world wide reputation. This division is 
responsible for marketing a range of products 
in the agricultural field, and it is proposed to add 
to the range in the near future. The company 
is situated in the South of England. 


The marketing manager will be responsible for 
the full sales operation of his division, including 
advertising, and will advise on the dévelopment of 
new products. Salary according to qualifications 
but not less than £2,000, plus car, generous 
fringe benefits and prospects of ultimate pro- 
motion to the board. 


Candidates must have _ senior marketing 
experience selling to the farmer, preferably where 
an advisory service has also been provided. An 
agricultural background with a professional a 
fication in nutrition or pharmacy woul 
advantages. Probable age about 40 


Picase send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference $.449, to P. . Fryer, Management 
Selection, Ltd., 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 
No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the oe. of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in P' must have 
& special interest and qualifications “— teaching Political 
Philosophy. The salary scales are at present under review, 
and are expected to be as follows: Lecturer, £900 to 
£1,650 per annum ; Assistant Lecturer, £700 to £850 per 
annum. Initial salary and status wot the ES Sim 





tions and experience. Membership of t nd 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—ApplicationS must be sent 
not later than June 15, 1957, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. Overseas candi- 
dates may apply by letter (no forms), giving qualifications 
and experience and names of three persons to who 
reference may be made. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Political 
conomy, tenable from October 1, 1957. alary scale: 
£100—£850. Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. -S.S.U. and family allowance benefits 
Applications (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
June 10. 1957, with the undersigned, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained.—Robert T. Hutcheson. 
Secretary of University Court. 








Trequired 
assist in concilia- 
take part in establishment and operation of 
University degree desir- 
but non-graduates with, preferably, some academic 
qualification relevant to labour problems considered. Ex- 


Outfit 
Free passages tour 
Generous home leave. Low 
Income Tax.—Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
quoting 
Closing date for receipt of initial enquiries 


AR OFFICE require HEAD OF MANAGEMENT 
R.E.M.E. Officers’ Sch Arbor 


—— at ool, 
near a Appointments = a ears in first 
instance. os! £2,100 we not 
walifications : ully qua’ enainesr with University 


pb pew membership of one_or more o 
echanical, Electrical or Produc 
porate Membership of Inst. of Industrial Administration 
an additional qualification. Up to 20 
experience and recently held a post of administrative 
responsibility equivalent to works manager of enginecring 
a < as a consultant, and have an aptitude for 

cturi 

INSTRUCTOR (MANAGEMENT STUDIES). Salary 
£1,615 p.a. Age not less than 30. Qualifications, pro- 
fessional standing with qualifications up to degree stan- 
dard. About 10 years’ experience in Engineering industry 
with up-to-date knowledge of production, planning and 
control, and work study. Medical examination 

Forms from M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Roguee 
(K), 26 King Street, London, S.W.1, quoting C 212/7A 





THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ECONOMIST 
The Company wish to appoint an Economist 
in their Economics and Statistical Department in 


London. Candidates must hold a good honours 
degree, preferably in Economics, and should be 
aged 30-35. 

His primary duty will be to study overseas 


(particularly continental) markets for organic 
chemicals. Desirable, but not essential, qualifica- 
tions are previous practical or academic study of 
competition in present-day markets. a knowledge 
of the chemical industry or of chemistry, an 
acquaintance with at least one West European 
language, and the ability to interpret international 
trade agreements, tariff schedules, and the like. 

Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, but not less than £1,000 per annum. Non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

Write Staff Manager, The Distillers Company 
Limited, 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
Quote Ref. 25/57 





MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST 
AFRICA 


EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Applications are invited for Senior Research Fellowship 
in Economics. Salary between £1,107 and £1,560 p.a., entry 
point Lge 3 t —_——— and experience. Family 
allowance. Passages provided. Contract 2% 
years (two vale 1 Africa). 

Detailed applications (six copies) stating 
interests and naming three referees, by June 28, 1957, to 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be received. 


research 





ORGANISATION AND: METHODS 
DEPARTMENT 


An important group of light engineering companies 
of international repute mainly based in the Midlands, 
which is broadening its activities in this important sphere, 
invites applications for the position of Head of its 
Organisation and Methods Department. 


The group has around 6,000 employees, and the position 
carries direct responsibility to the board for the con- 
ception, development and practical application of all 
methods, systems and organisational procedures throughout 
the Group’s offices and factories. 


The ideal candidate would have experience of both 
factory and administrative procedures, with broad know- 

dge of work study and similar techniques for the pro- 
motion of higher productivity. 


Applicants should have a University degree or be able 
to show equivalent attainments. They must have had 
several years’ practical experience and exccutive status 
in a similar appointment, and be conversant with the 
most modern methods and techniques. 


Emoluments will be of the order of' £2,500 upwards, 
according to qualifications and experience, with adequate 
pension provision and excellent prospects for advancement. 


Applicants should state age and in chronological order 
their education, training. qualifications, positions held and 
other relevant information, to Box 697. 





LEADING MERCHANT HOUSE in Malaya offers 

an attractive appointment to experienced executive 
aged 35-40 with successful commercial engineering back- 
ground to take charge of all their engineering activities 
involving the sale, installation and servicing of a wide 
range of engineering plant and ‘so? and the repre- 
sentation of many well-known manufacturers. is 
senior post involves control of technical staff and direct 
responsibility to the Board for the success of a major 
department. p remuneration would be not less than 
per annum.—Apply with full details to Box 

No. W.505, Haddon, Salisbury Square, E.C.4 
0 ee! COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
Cl requires ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
POLITICAL ECONOMY Duties to commence Octo- 
ber 1, 1957. Salary £600-£700 p.a. (scale under review), 
according to geese and experience. Superannua- 
tion and Family Allowance.—Applications, to be received 
by June 12, 1957, should be sent to the Secretary, from 


whom further particulars may be obtained. 
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tion Engineers. Cor- 
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INANCIAL EXECUTIVE required 
major Industrial Company. — — opportunity 

for first-class man, aged about 40, with good City back- 
ground combini wide experience of banking and invest- 
ment with intelligent interest in international economic 
affairs. In addition to assuming responsibility in financial 
Matters the successful applicant must be capable of making 
an an effective contribution to overall management.—Box 711. 


FGORMER H.M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES (40), Oxford 

Graduate, last five years as Assistant in Tax Depart- 
ment of very large international group of companies, 
seeks similar appointment. Experienced in the prepara- 
tion of extensive computations and of studies of the tax 
—— arising in such a group. Salary £1,700.— 
Ox 

OUNG executive, 

university trained, 


in London by 








early thirties, public school and 
nine years’ experience sales pro- 
motion and market research, consumer and_ industrial 
goods, secks position of responsibility not necessarily in 
the field of marketing. Present salary over £2.000 p.a.— 
Box 702. 
TUDIOUS YOUNG (25), R.S.A. Transport, 
Inter. Econ., preparing for final, would welcome 
opportunity where knowledge of transport, property and 
costing coupled with a flair for writing, could be used 
to best advantage in economic sphere.—Box 701. 
RADUATE OXON, 25, requires interesting indoor 
commercial post. French, German; could travel for 
firm in_those countries. Experienced commercial trans- 
lator.—Box 706. 
XPORT. Man, 32, public school, 
experience, including selling, is keen to join exporting 
company on temporary or permanent basis. Some 
language ability, glad to travel.—Box 707 
ETIRED Colonial Civil Servant, 49, wide administra- 
tive political experience, seeks post in industry where 
Organising ability, tact and drive required.—Box 708. 
GENCY and client trained marketing and research 
economist (32) seeks progressive situation.—Box 710. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED 


5% CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
6% SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from June 
5 to 7, 1957, both dates inclusive, for the purpose of 
preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half- 
year entnd,. June 30, 1957, to be paid on and after 


July 1, 
By Order of the Board, 
Offices : : J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool. Secretary. 
May 30, 1957. 


MAN 


with commercial 








IT PONIES. 12,000 still used (and stabled) under- 
ground in British coal mines. No other coal-produc- 
ing country has such a large number. No pony employed 
in a deep mine should work longer than 1! years. All 
horses and ponies should have a summer surface holiday 
each year and a supply of balanced food and stables 
provided above ground. Electric battery lamps should be 
fixed to their collars while at work or their roadways 
electrically lit. Ample dimensions for travel guaranteed, 
especially under bad roofs, and they should not be worked 
on steep inclines. No inspection by outside bodies is 
allowed in mines, and supervision that is normal in a 
factory is often impracticable below ground. Why not 
discontinue to employ horses and ponies in mines ? 
hy not an independent inquiry to see if this can be 
done in seven years? not plan atomic power 
stations to generate nuclear electricity equivalent to 30 
million tons of coal in seven years? Contributions grate- 
fully received.—D. Jeffrey Williams, Secretary, Pa Ponies’ 
Protection Society, 69 Carlton Hill. London, N.W.8. 


_ INDIA BY ROAD ~— 


An exciting adventure by coach has been arranged by 
L. D. Cooper, 47 Vineyard Hill Road, London, S.W.19. 
Twelve weeks glorious —T a ever-changing 
scenery. Three weeks stay in India Few vacant seats. 
Single £65, return £120. 





UEENS HOUSE DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
69 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3 (Tel. HAM _ 1306), 
provides a unique individual education from 8-18 years. 
General course to university entrance standard. Ballet, 
drama, fencing, skating, tennis. Special care given to 
each child’s needs. Well-qualified staff, small classes. 
Trained caterer. Pleasantly situated near the Heath. A 
= vacancies exist for Autumn Term for suitable candi- 
tes. 


OUNTRY INDUSTRIES. Demonstrations by black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, brickmakers, boatbuilders, 
otters, agricultural engineers, saddlers, etc. In Holland 


ark (off Kensington High Street) from June Ist to 15th. 
Open 11 a.m. (2.30 p.m. Sundays) to 9 p.m. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students, six-month and intensive 
14-week courses. a wnt Opes seems. DAVIES’S. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 

ORK STUDY. Part-time (evening) 20 weeks” Dip- 

loma Course starts S 9th. Enr open 
now.—Details of this and five other Courses, including 
Full-time (6 weeks) and Correspondence, from Schoo] of 
an and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street, W.1. 





Regent 


ITTED CARPETS expertly cleaned on site ; also 

repaired.—Yakoubian Bros., Ltd., 7 Milk Street, 
Cheapside, E.C.2. 

RY going to a fancy dress ball disguised as a bottle 

of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. You may not win 

a prize but you'll be in ,constant demand. 

EXPERT POSTAL “TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 

Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Som- 

mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 

many ‘practical (non-examination) courses in business 

subjects.— Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 

mentioning “oon or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 


ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Once upon a time.... 


... this monstrous creature walked the earth. Tyrannosaurus was his name, but no man 
ever addressed him by it, for the first man was not to be born for another eighty million 
years or so, long after Tyrannosaurus and his family had disappeared for ever. 

But even then the world was old. Zinc, copper, silver, lead, and many of the other 
metals and minerals so familiar to us today, had already been formed during the cooling 
of the earth’s crust. They lay unnoticed far beneath the shambling feet of Tyrannosaurus 
and it was not until some two thousand million years after their formation that man 
really began to discover how best to use them to his own advantage. 

Today the resources of the earth are being exploited more efficiently and more 
economically than ever before, by great groups of companies such as Consolidated Zinc. 
We have come a long way in a short time: but we know that there will always be a way 
ahead. That is why we never cease in our efforts to find new ways of turning the mineral 
wealth of the world to the service of man. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 





